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PREFACE 


In attempting to give a connected account of Sir James 
Kay-Shuttleworth’s life and manifold activities, based 
on his published works and private papers, I have 
rejected, sometimes with grave doubts, many details 
that would have found a place in biographies of a 
generation and less ago. But I trust that the total 
impression of the man is not weakened thereby, and 
that by brevity I have been able to convey a clearer 
picture of his energy and passion for work. Where 
possible, I have quoted his own words in full, and 
especially have I made use, in the early chapters, of an 
autobiographical manuscript which was written near 
the end of his life. 

To apportion half the book to ten years’ work may 
seem a fault in perspective, but the plan was deliberate. 
The years which he spent at the Education Office are 
the focus of his life, the period in which were concen- 
trated his labours and battles to found a national 
system of education, whereby he made a contribution 
of permanent value to the history of education in this 
country. It underlies and explains much of present- 
day organisation. 

To Lord Shuttleworth, who entrusted to me his 
father’s papers and gave me full liberty to use them as 
I desired, I owe an unpayable debt of gratitude. He 
has given me unceasing assistance throughout the pre- 
paration of the work, and, besides writing the intimate 
personal sketch printed in this volume, he has spared 
no pains to make my record full and accurate. I am 
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also indebted to Vice-Chancellor Sir Michael Sadler, 
my first teacher in the history of education in the nine- 
teenth century, for writing a valuable introduction and 
for reading and criticising my manuscript ; to the late 
Rev. George Style, sometime Headmaster of Giggles- 
wick, for an account of that school which I have freely 
used in Chapter X.; and to Mr. S. H. Moore, Head- 
master of Silcoates School, for much helpful criticism. 


F. SMITH. 


November, 1922. 


INTRODUCTION 


BY 
SIR MICHAEL SADLER, K.C.S.1., CB. Lrrr.D, 


In the gallery of portraits of great Englishmen this 
book fills a gap. Until Mr. Frank Smith, with Lord 
Shuttleworth’s indispensable aid and counsel, wrote 
this life of Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth, the materials 
for a history of elementary education in England have 
been incomplete. The mind and character of a giant 
among public servants are now at last revealed. 
Matthew Arnold, who more than almost any other man 
was in a position to judge the significance and quality 
of Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth’s achievement, predicted 
forty years ago that, when the English system of public 
education came to stand full and fairly formed, Kay- 
Shuttleworth would have a statue. In this book he 
has at last a memorial. 

The time of its appearance is opportune. In its 
chief lineaments Kay-Shuttleworth’s life-work is now 
complete. The policy which he conceived, and upon 
which he spent his strength, has been the ground plan 
of English elementary education as we know it to-day. 
Nearly three generations have had to pass away before 
the structure was finished. But we can now see the 
full design. Kay-Shuttleworth was its chief architect. 
To him more than to anyone else we owe it that 
England is supplied with schools for the children of 
her people, and that this costly work has been accom- 
plished without a breach between Church and State. 
The chief office of education is “to link the generations 
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each with each.” Not less respectful of the past or 
provident for the future should be its administrative 
aim in a country so conservative and yet so forward- 
looking as England. 

In 1824 his mother, Mrs. Kay, to whose example 
and training he owed much of the stern self-mastery 
which lay at the core of his life, bade him, when a 
student at the University of Edinburgh, remember that 
“we live in a dying world and at a dying time.” To 
a strong lad, bred in one of the most vigorous of English 
counties in the flush of the Industrial Revolution, the 
words may have been unreal. But we, who a hundred 
years later look back over the great curve of the social 
and mental history of Western Europe during the nine- 
teenth and early part of the twentieth centuries, feel 
some foreboding of their truth. The deep wounds in 
English national life which he saw with a doctor’s eye 
and attempted to staunch have not been wholly cured. 
The habit of depending upon public aid and charitable 
doles, which he from his experience of the old Poor 
Law abhorred, has not been eradicated. Education, 
which he presented as one sovereign remedy, has 
proved to be a subtler and more complex thing than 
he and his contemporaries realized. Some of the moral 
presuppositions of a competitive society, which to him 
wore the appearance of what is inevitable and not 
unattractive, have been challenged by the more sensitive 
conscience of men and women who owe their comfort 
to wealth won by the industrialism of the nineteenth 
century. Sombre and doubtful the future looks to us 
after the war. Like Mrs. Kay, some of us feel that we 
are watching the decline of a civilisation, and that we 
live in a dying world and at a dying time. At the end 
of a period which began with his brave salvage work, 
and that of his comrades, Kay-Shuttleworth’s life 
appears. To read it now for the first time, in the light 
of our knowledge of later events, and with the experi- 
ence of the changes which have come over the theory 
and technique of public education, is like being shown 
a newly discovered portrait by Daumier. But the book 
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isa tonic. It is the picture of an austere and courageous 
man, like Wordsworth’s Happy Warror— 


‘Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim.” 


Kay-Shuttleworth lived for English education. And 
England which owes to him the conservation of much 
of her wasted strength will now give him his meed. 

He was a child of the Industrial Revolution, sturdy, 
independent-minded, strong-handed and a believer in 
labor improbus. The foundation of his character was 
religion. The instrument of his mental activity was 
social science. The decisive factor in his moral judgment 
was Christian compassion. Edwin Chadwick, Arthur 
Helps and he are characteristic figures at a time of 
readjustment of English social ideals. Like Chadwick, 
he had a clear aim, a strong will and a dominating 
personality. Like Helps, he had tenderness, insight 
into English susceptibilities, and the gift of prompt and 
timely pamphleteering. All three were creators of a 
new Civil Service. The English race is not good at 
bureaucracy. But he, Helps and Chadwick saw the 
need for an efficient, scientific and determined public 
service. Chadwick and Kay-Shuttleworth won their 
battle, but fell, so far as official work went, almost in 
the hour of their victory. Helps had the safer place 
and the less turbulent duty. But his writings, more 
than Chadwick’s or Kay-Shuttleworth’s, disclose the 
fine motive which inspired the fighting members of the 
group. Kay-Shuttleworth was English compromise at 
its best. He sawthe strength of the contending parties ; 
respected the truth which each severally defended ; 
disliked the fanaticism of each; endeavoured with end- 
less and unseen patience to reconcile them ; never gave 
up his main purpose; never deceived himself or others ; 
shrank from no labour; spent his powers in public 
service; fought his enemies now on one flank now on 
the other ; hated the falsehood of extremes; bore mis- 
representations, disappointment and apparent failure 
with the hidden strength of moral conviction; and 
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looked for no personal reward in popularity for labours 
given to his country and to the welfare of his fellow- 
citizens. He was a great official because he had the 
mind of a statesman: a great reformer because he was 
stern as well as tender in his judgment of men: a great 
administrator of education because he was himself a 
teacher: a great teacher because he set himself always 
to learn from others, whether in humble station or 
highly placed, and whether their work lay in Britain 
or abroad. A Lancashire home bred him: a Sunday 
School taught him to see greatness of character under 
forms however humble: medicine trained him: work 
among the victims of fever, cholera, and poverty awoke 
in him compassion: Benthamism taught him method: 
experience of great affairs gave him circumspection, 
insight into English hesitation and tenacity, and adroit 
high-minded patience: the Cotton Famine confirmed 
him in his admiration of English doggedness and manly 
independence : later life disclosed to him the significance 
of secondary and higher education as part of a system 
which should be national in some of its administrative 
attachments but local and corporate in its loyalty and 
apt adjustment to the needs of the community which it 
serves: and through all the years of a busy, concentrated 
life he believed in the English character and gave his 
best to his own folk and their future. 
ME SADE 
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THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
SIR JAMES KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 


CHAPTER I 
EARLY LIFE. STUDENT. PHYSICIAN 


James Puitiips Kay! was born at Rochdale on July 20, 
1804. His father, Robert Kay, was a cotton manu- 
facturer, and was a member of one of the branches of 
the old Lancashire family of Kay.2> He was a convinced 
Nonconformist, and took a leading part in the building 
of the Independent Chapel at Bamford, near Rochdale, 
in 1801, and in its subsequent activities and fortunes. 
The part it played in his interests and affections may 
be measured by his request, at his death in 1834, that his 
body should be interred “in that pew where he used to 
sit and listen to the Gospel.”? His wife, Hannah Kay 
(née Phillips), who came from Birmingham after her 
marriage there in 1803, shared her husband’s religious 
zeal, and helped him to make their home a place of 
industrious habits, simple tastes, and earnest purpose. 
James Phillips Kay was the eldest of their six 
children, one girl and five boys, four of whom were 
to attain eminence in their respective callings.* After 


1 The additional surname, Shuttleworth, he took on his marriage in 
1842. 

a; He was a near relative of the Fenton and Fort families, members of 
which occupied conspicuous business positions in the county, and, later, 
seats in Parliament: ¢.g. John Fenton, his nephew, was the first Member 
for Rochdale (1832) ; John Fort, another nephew, was Member for 
Clitheroe, as also, later on, were his son Richard and grandson Richard. 

3 See Bamford Chapel: its Origin and History, by Rev. W. M. 
Arthur, M.A. (1901). 
4 The second son, Robert Kay, became one of the foremost calico 
printers in Lancashire, at Trows, Castleton, near Rochdale. The third 
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some years the family removed to Ordsall Cottage, 
Salford, and a prize gained at “ Leaf Square Grammar 
School” in June, 1815, for “ diligence in composing his 
themes,” is the only material record of the schooling 
that the eldest boy received. At the age of fifteen he 
was despatched to his uncle Fenton’s bank at Rochdale 
to learn the business, and lived with him at Bamford 
Hall. While there he became a teacher in the Sunday 
School at Bamford, ultimately becoming superintendent 
of the boys’ department, and “in a little time such 
improvement took place that it was agreed to enlarge 
the school.” Thus early did he show his ability and 
interest in school organisation. 

The materials for recording this period of his life are 
meagre enough, yet something could be filled in from 
indirect sources. Rochdale was then a rapidly growing 
town of ten or eleven thousand inhabitants, to which 
the closing years of the eighteenth century had brought 
considerable prosperity and expansion of her cotton 
and woollen industries ; and in Samuel Bamford’s Early 
Days and Passages in the Life of a Radical a clear picture 
has been drawn of the daily life and habits of the 
workers in South-East Lancashire during James Phillips 
Kay’s boyhood and youth. There is also some auto- 
biography in his novel Scarsdale (published 1860), in 
which he wrote of the hill country of the Lancashire 
border as he had known it forty years before, and 
probably inserted some of his own pedestrian feats and 


son, Joseph Kay, Q.C., was Judge of the Manchester and Salford 
Palatine Court. Before graduating at Cambridge he was appointed by 
the Senate in 1845 travelling bachelor of the University, and spent four 
years in France, Switzerland, Holland, Germany, and Austria, examining 
and reporting on the social condition of the poor. He was the author of 
(1) The Education of the Poorin England and Europe, 1846; (2) The 
Social Condition of the People in England and Europe, 1850, two vols. ; 
(3) The Conaition and Education of Poor Children in English and in 
German Towns, 1853 ; (4) ree Trade in Land (several editions), with 
Preface by John Bright (see Kay, Joseph, Déct. of Nat. Biog.). The 
fourth son was afterwards Sir Edward Ebenezer Kay, P.C., Kt., Q.C., 
Lord Justice. The two latter were respectively sixteen and eighteen years 
younger than their eldest brother, who bestowed much care on their 
education and development, especially after the death of their father in 
1834, while they were still quite young. 
1 Bamford Chapel: tts Origin and History. 
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youthful escapades in the narrative. But the most 
direct record of his early years is to be found in a letter 
which he wrote in 1867 to the Old Scholars of the 
Bamford Sunday School,! wherein he describes clearly 
and intimately his adolescent interests : 


“My dear Friends—I regret that I cannot hope to 
avail myself of your minister's invitation to be present 
at the meeting of the old scholars of the Bamford 
Sunday School. Probably few among you know that 
for two or three years before I went to College, and 
while I was living with my uncle Fenton, at Bamford 
Hall, I took a very lively interest in your school. I was 
a youth between 15 and 18 years old, and I devoted my 
leisure to the organisation and management of the boys’ 
school. Robert Porter, a deacon of the Independent 
Church, had charge of the girls’ school. As these early 
events of my youth have never faded from my memory, 
nor lost their hold upon my feelings, some of my 
remembrances may be interesting to you. 

“Among the most prominent of these is my associa- 
tion with Thomas Jackson. He was the son of the 
minister, and my most active assistant. He was then 
a youth, learning his trade as a shoemaker. He was 
crippled in the foot and leg, and of by no means a robust 
constitution ; but he had a wiry vigour of frame, singular 
activity and energy, and considerable mental power, but 
only a very humble elementary education. He had 
then much quaint humour, was prone to be arch and 
sarcastic, and was full of practical jokes. Beneath this 
surface there was a depth and earnestness of purpose, 
and a sincere and fervent piety which directed his whole 
after-life. He taught in the Sunday School very 
regularly and with great energy. He was the leader of 
the choir in the chapel, where he played the violin. He 
was most enthusiastic in organising choral meetings, for 
which he obtained the scores of oratorios and anthems, 
and with an unwearied energy superintended the 
rehearsals—both instrumental and vocal—before the 
final display. At last, after great exertions at meetings 
for practice, held during most nights of every week, for 
two or three months, the whole neighbourhood was 
assembled, all the performers were placed on a platform 
in the chapel, Thomas Jackson led with his violin, and 


1 Printed in the Rochdale Observer, October 5, 1867. 
B 
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there was a burst of instrumental and vocal music which 
astonished the audience. 

“T was then at work on chemistry and electricity and 
magnetism, and the worthy minister allowed me to 
establish my laboratory in a part of hishouse. His son, 
Thomas Jackson, generally assisted me in the con- 
struction of apparatus and in experiments, and I conceive 
it was he that proposed that I should give to the Sunday 
scholars and their parents a public demonstration of 
the most remarkable changes in volume, form, and colour, 
which attend such operations. This, in my young 
and inexperienced hands, resulted in my suddenly 
driving my whole audience from the school in tumult 
and confusion, by filling the room with an irritating and 
noxious gas. 

“Occasionally I took the most active teachers and 
advanced scholars a long excursion on foot. I remember 
that once we climbed the Knowl Hill, and descended 
Balderstone and Brooksbottom. I cannot remember 
whether we then ascended Holcombe; I think not, but 
even without this, our excursion was long and fatiguing. 
I recall that, on our return, as a last feat, we climbed the 
steep scar in Bamford Wood. I mention this just to 
show you with what strange energy of will Thomas 
Jackson could compel his crippled and wiry frame to do 
him service, for he was my foremost companion in this 
excursion. I had climbed the scar expecting to throw 
off almost all my party, but when | reached an old 
withered oak which overhung the top, I found Thomas 
close to me. I revive the recollection also to recommend 
such excursions to you. 

“J hope there are still as many florists among you as 
there were in the old congregation of hand-loom weavers 
who gathered from the cottages between Bagslate, 
Ashworth, and Birtle. The minister was himself, 
perhaps, the most skilful florist, and Thomas learned the 
art from his father, and through life took daily pleasure 
in the garden attached to his cottage. Whenever I have 
visited him, I have found it full of choice flowers, reared 
with the greatest skill. I do not remember that there 
were any flower shows nearer than Rochdale. 

_“T was fond of accompanying the deacons in their 
visits on Sundays to remote ‘folds’ and hamlets in the 
hills of Blackstone Edge and Todmorden, or along the 
range from Knowl Hill to Rowley Moor. I remember 
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long walks with the deacon John Crabtree—his pious 
conversation on the way—our arrival at a weaver’s 
cottage in some far distant ‘fold’ on the edge of a wild 
moor—the simple breakfast of oatcake, or oatmeal 
porridge and milk—the gathering of the neighbours, and 
the primitive scriptural greetings sometimes uttered— 
the simple services, and the quaint, rather dogmatic 
discourse of my friend John. The mid-day meal of eggs, 
bacon and oatcake ; then the walk home, and the arrival 
at Bamford in the twilight or night. In these walks John 
lent his whole influence with me to induce me to become 
a missionary; but I had an eager thirst for knowledge, 
and longed to go to the university to study science, 
history, and metaphysics. 

“You know that the mantle of John Crabtree fell on 
my friend Thomas Jackson, who in after-years, while he 
supported his family by working at his trade as a shoe- 
maker, became a devoted missionary among the solitary 
hamlets and remote villages of our Lancashire and 
Yorkshire highlands. 

“T have often heard him preach. His discourses 
were carefully prepared. They were characterised by 
much of the quaintness of the old divines, and deeply 
tinctured by a severe form of Calvinistic theology. But 
his imagination prevented his style from being harsh, 
and the geniality of his disposition gave a winning 
sweetness to his manner, so that the sternest doctrines 
of his creed were not repulsive from his lips. 

“T visited him from time to time! to imbibe some- 
what of the spirit of his earnest life and give him some 
slight proof of my sympathy in his labours. Thus | 
came to know that Thomas visited many outlying 
congregations of weavers, miners, and labourers on the 
borders of Derbyshire and Cheshire, and along the 
Blackstone Edge range of hills. He walked great 
distances to places remote from any public conveyance. 
He commonly lodged on the Saturday and Sunday nights 
in the cottage of the deacon or other prominent member 
of the little congregation; and conducted the worship on 
the Sunday either in some small chapel or in a cottage. 
There must be in many secluded places a lively 
remembrance of the earnest, unwearied man, who spent 
his life in such humble but faithful imitation of Christ. 

“| have a heartfelt pleasure in holding up to you the 


1 7.e. in later life. 
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example of this noble-hearted good man—in pointing to 
his simple, cheerful, pure life, to his struggle with 
natural infirmity of body and his triumph over it, and 
to his self-sacrificing labours under the influence of 
fervent religious zeal. 

“At last, he had to suffer under grievous chronic 
disease, which slowly wasted his strength, until his life 
flickered out. But his hope rose as his vital force failed, 
and he died strong in faith and full of charity. 

“T wish I could remember as much of John Ashworth, 
who was one of my scholars in your Sunday school. 
You know that John Ashworth is the missionary of 
Rochdale. He has published tracts of which some 
hundred thousand copies have been sold. He has done 
more than any other man to keep alive and spread 
the faith of Christ among the manual labour class in the 
valley of the Roche, and his missionary labours extend 
to many distant places. Early in the cotton famine, I 
visited Rochdale, with a friend, to make myself acquainted 
with the organisation of relief there. We were in the 
stores, from which bread, meal, soup and other food were 
given, and were examining the forms of their accounts, 
and the modes of distribution. Two members of the 
relief committee were explaining to us their methods, 
when one of them said to me: ‘I am one of your former 
Sunday scholars.’ ‘At Bamford Chapel?’ I inquired. 
‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I am John Ashworth.’ I did not before 
that know that John Ashworth had been one of our 
Bamford Sunday scholars. Since that time I have read 
all John Ashworth’s tracts, and watched his career. 
My conviction is that he is a noble-hearted man, with a 
natural genius for his work as an evangelist. You 
ought to rejoice as I do, that your Sunday school has 
produced such a man. 

“T would not have you, however, think that the 
Sunday school can do all that is needed in the instruction 
and training of youth. The Sunday school was the 
root from which sprang our system of day schools. 
The force which makes religious training the chief aim 
of the elementary day school was derived from this 
root. The congregational organisation of our school 
system had the same origin. Long before even en- 
lightened statesmen and leaders of public opinion cared 
for the education of the people, the congregation had 
begun the work in the Sunday school. When the 
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Government first attempted to organise national educa- 
tion, 1t not only found this machinery ready to its 
hand, but it also, after various experiments in other 
directions, found that the Churches and congregations 
contained within themselves a zeal and purpose, as to 
public education, which existed in no civic body—not 
even in the Parliament itself. Even now, when great 
political changes have made the education of the people 
a necessity of the State, I cannot conceive that any 
purely civic body like a committee of ratepayers or a 
town council can, in the present state of information, 
opinion, and feeling, without mischief, supersede the 
congregation in the management of the school. On 
the other hand, the congregational school will have to 
become a public school, in which the civil rights of the 
minority, however small and humble, will have to be 
respected. On this basis the schools which have sprung 
from the root of the Sunday school, and retain both the 
' original aim of religious teaching and the congregational 
organisation, may well be included in a national system 
supported both by the general taxation and by local rates. 

“Your Sunday school has, as I am informed by your 
minister, borne its natural fruit, a congregational day 
school, attended by eighty scholars. From what I know 
of the district, I think this number ought to be greatly 
increased. That increase would be ensured if your 
children came to school at an earlier age and remained 
to a later age, and if they were kept more regularly at 
school. Few grow up without some schooling, but 
the period of their instruction is too short and too 
much interrupted. You ought not to confine your 
exertions to the payment of the school pence, but to 
make whatever sacrifice of wages or of home services 
is required to assure them a thorough elementary 
education. 

“The Sunday school will be regarded more and more 
as a part of the religious organisation of the congrega- 
tion. The day school will, I hope, always retain the 
object of bringing up our youth religiously, but it will 
also be adapted to the political wants of the State, and 
to the civil rights of the minority. We do not make 
revolutions in England, but our institutions grow and 
spread like our oaks. So this school system, which 
has had a congregational origin, will grow, change and 
spread until it is national. 
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“Now, I bid you God speed. Ihave written all these 
words from my heart. I often think of Bamford, and I 
should not wonder if, among my last thoughts, is the 
Sunday school in the organisation and management of 
which I, forty-five years ago, received the first impulse 
to observe, inquire and ponder on the methods and 
discipline of schools for the people.” 


Home and Sunday school thus united in shaping the 
boy’s life, and in implanting in him a religious faith that 
was his motive force in the struggle for civil and 
religious liberty which he was to wage through many 
years of human service. But, like many of his con- 
temporaries whose youth fell in the intense early days of 
the nineteenth century, he was possessed of a thirst for 
knowledge and activity which Rochdale and a com- 
mercial life could not satisfy. The same force that 
drove Thomas Cooper, the Chartist, from his bed on 
dark winter mornings to con his lessons, the same 
force that drove Rowland Hill to find out things which 
nobody could teach him, also drove the boy Kay to the 
desire for a university career. Some letters in 1822 
from his old schoolmaster, the Rev. John Clunie, show 
that he encouraged his former pupil in his ambition, 
and had faith in his ability. Fragments of verse and 
romantic tales still exist to prove that he followed the 
way of youth in seeking to find a suitable vehicle of 
expression, and it is believed that one of the partners 
in the bank encouraged and aided him in the study of 
poetry.|. Perhaps more important was his intimate 
knowledge of and enthusiasm for Byron, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, and Milton. 

In 1824 his desire for a wider life was realised, and 
he left Bamford, where his parents were then living, for 

1 A carefully preserved letter from the Editor of the Bolton 
Express, refusing to insert a poem “unless it were to be very con- 
siderably altered,” shows that he suffered the usual disappointments. 
He printed privately a book of verse in 1842 to present to his wife, but 
his work had no great merit. A friend of his, to whom he read many of 
his compositions as they were written, expressed the opinion long after- 
wards: ‘They impressed me at the time as manifesting great originality 


and real creative power, but by no means as models of artistic and 
finished execution.” 
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Edinburgh University, which he entered in November 
as a medical student. A large number of letters, pre- 
served from this period, testify to the deep affection that 
followed him to the North. Thomas Jackson reported 
“the dreadful chasm perceivable in the school.” His 
sister Hannah lavished upon him letters of sisterly love 
and domestic detail. His chief correspondent was his 
mother, whose frequent communications, in spite of a 
heavy postal rate, were admirable mixtures of strong 
human affection, deep religious feeling, and sound 
worldly advice. On his departure, she hides her own 
grief by describing her husband’s: 


“T think I never knew your Papa feel so acutely 
on any occasion. O make him every compensation in 
your power by a steady attention to your studies and 
that consistency of conduct which you have hitherto 
maintained, and which you have witnessed in him as 
your example.” 


On sending him money she trusts him (perhaps with 
some unexpressed doubts) with the great responsibility 
of spending it: “It will not, I am sure, be improperly 
appropriated—because you know the extent of our 
means.” In the purchase of clothes, however, she 
cannot refrain from advising black, as being ‘more 
serviceable.” When death carries off an uncle and some 
acquaintances she reminds him of the necessity of pre- 
paration for its “important consequences,” as “we live 
in a dying world and at a dying time.” When betrayed 
into an expression of delight that her son had given her 
cause for gratitude, she hastens to add a sobering 
clause: “Do not let it make you incautious in any 
degree. More ought to be expected from you than 
others. Your advantages have been increased and your 
future conduct should then correspond, as your account- 
ableness will be greater.” After her son’s return to 
Edinburgh from his first long vacation in 1825, she 
writes to say that his treatment of his sister’s in- 
disposition and of his father’s deafness has been very 
successful, and adds a similar caution: ‘“ But, my dear, 
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let me guard you against self-confidence, we are only 
safe in God’s keeping.” His election to an important 
student office occasioned her considerable alarm : 


“JT imagine you will ascribe it to my weakness, but 
I do not wish you to be frequently the President of a 
dinner table or one of a dinner party, and if it expose 
you to such temptations I care not how soon your 
Presidency closes—because I am sure no one can rise 
from such entertainment in any degree better for it. 
Nor am I pleased with your midnight rambles—although 
we were with the description of it—but I fear for your 
health if your debates are kept up beyond a reasonable 
hour, and I beg you will not increase the evil by any 
unnecessary prolongation on your part, but make them 
more orderly in every respect in your power. All this 
is because I love you so much, and have so continually 
your best interests at heart.” 


It is not given to all undergraduates to receive such 
letters. 

Of his life and career at Edinburgh there is abundant 
record. His rapid progress was the more brilliant 
because of his inadequate preparation for university 
studies, and a fellow-student has recorded that in his 
first winter he overtook and passed most of his con- 
temporaries. 


“He became a marked personage in the classrooms, 
where his earnest, never-swerving attention to lectures, 
his massive forehead, and the high intellectual cast of his 
features impressed all, professors as well as students, 
with a prevision of his certain subsequent distinction.” 


He won immediate success as a speaker in the 
Royal Medical Society,! and a paper which he read 
before it in his first session aroused “a prolonged and 
most animated discussion.” So rapidly did he acquire 
fame as a debater that in his second session he was 
elected Senior President by a large majority, an election 
which, as has been seen, aroused his mother’s anxieties. 


‘““He was soon regarded,” says the student already 


’ A medical students’ society, to which the teaching staff were admitted 
as honorary members. 
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quoted, “as beyond all comparison the most impressive 
debater in the Society, with the single exception of 
Dr. Wm. Cullen, many years his senior and then a 
lecturer in Anatomy. Even when matched against this 
practised disputant, Mr. Kay maintained an almost 
equal combat. Over his fellow-students he achieved an 
easy triumph, overbearing all opposition in a torrent of 
vigorous expression, imagery, and argument. At this 
early phase of his intellectual life the rhetorical faculty 
was unquestionably far more energetically developed 
than the logical. He was not then so exact a thinker, 
so close a reasoner, or so condensed a writer, as he 


oe became in the severe training of official 
ife. 


Unexpected testimony is also given by Darwin,? who 
entered Edinburgh in 1825 : 


“T was also a member of the Royal Medical Society, 
and attended pretty regularly... . Much rubbish was 
talked there, but there were some good speakers, of 
whom the best was the present Sir J. Kay-Shuttleworth.” 


Recognition of his ability as a student was soon 
forthcoming. He began to conduct a research at an 
early date into the diseases of the chest and into the 
cause of death in asphyxia, and his first paper was read 
before the Medico-Chirurgical Society of Edinburgh by 


1 An interesting confirmation of this is given by the preservation of 
some notes of a speech he made in proposing the toast of the Society at 
the annual dinner. Perhaps the occasion was unusually serious, but the 
extract shows that he had already acquired the exalted style and leisurely 
repetition which afterwards made his pamphlets unduly long, and in 
modern times too much neglected. He is defending the claims of Science 
against the Classics : ‘‘ We do well, therefore, to search the immortal 
pages of Greek and Roman literature, we do nobly when we pay our 
homage to the relics of the Mantuan or Homeric lay, when we wrap 
around us the stole of Grecian tragedy and breathe the fire of Pindar, 
when we assume the consular dignity and as Cicero before the wondering 
senate unmask the audacious conspiracy of Cataline before the traitor’s 
eye, or with Demosthenes hurl the anathema of unshackled genius upon 
the tyrant of Greece, but oh! the absurdity that it should be made a 
circumstance of grave and critical learning to become conyersant with 
the critical views of Greek particles and the vain theories of Greek 
accents, and a proud accomplishment of this day to limp in the stilts of 
Grecian verse when their author never wrote a rhyme in his mother 
tongue ”—and so on. 

2 Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, i. 40. 
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Professor Alison, who praised warmly its originality, 
and it was afterwards printed in the Edinburgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal. Professor Alison also appointed 
him to the much coveted clinical clerkship, which 
involved the examination of each case admitted into 
the wards, and the preparation of an elaborate report 
of the symptoms and previous history. 


“Mr. Kay performed his task with the skill of a 
practised writer. His reports, not invariably simple 
narratives of the facts of the case, but coloured and 
adorned by his imaginative power, and perhaps in- 
fluenced by preconceived views, yet bore the impress 
of his mind, and were eagerly perused by the clinical 
students.” 


Still more important, both as immediate experience 
and for future effects, was his appointment, in 1826, as 
assistant in the Edinburgh New Town Dispensary, and 
in the autumn of the same year, during an outbreak of 
fever, he was also appointed clerk in the Queensberry 
Fever Hospital. It was the experiences he went 
through in these two posts that definitely turned his 
energies into their appointed channel, and made him, 
to use a much abused term, a social reformer. Not at 
once did he realise the direction he must take, but 
slowly, and by degrees, the problem of the destitute 
poor, the suffering, the ignorant and the despairing, 
took possession of his mind and drove him to seek for 
a solution. He has described these experiences, and 
their effect upon him, in words that need no emphasis: 


‘As medical assistant in the New Town Dispensary 
I was soon occupied some hours daily with patients 
in the wynds and closes of the Canongate and Cow- 
gate. ... From the ridge of the High Street, especially 
on the west, descended steep narrow avenues on either 
side of which rose lofty buildings, sometimes six to nine 
storeys high, the separate flats of which were reached 
by a common staircase, sometimes a corkscrew stair 
in an ancient turret. .. . These houses had once been 
inhabited by the wealthier citizens of Edinburgh, and 
some of them by the Scottish gentry or higher aristo- 
cracy, but now they were almost universally converted 
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into barracks, in the separate rooms of which lodged 
the most suffering portion of the Scotch and Irish poor. 
Climbing from a street which had formerly been a 
scene of great historic interest, it was not uncommon 
to find, in rooms which had decorated fireplaces and 
ceilings, a family, in the worst extremities of poverty 
and disease, stretched on sacks of straw, five or six 
storeys above the street. It was from such narrow and 
foul abodes that patients suffering from acute disease, 
or from the fatal typhoid and typhus of the Old Town, 
had to be carried to the Royal Infirmary or the Fever 
Hospital. There were no paid nurses, and in the worst 
extremities of destitution critical maladies had to be 
treated in these close and foul rooms. I have even found 
the Irishman’s pig, carried up as a suckling, and grown 
to dimensions which would have rendered its removal 
almost impossible, occupying with the family a dwelling 
several storeys above the street. The filth of the 
common stairs was most odious. The habits of a large 
part of this population sapped all the vigour of life and 
left them an easy prey to disease. ... 

“ Among these scenes I had the inestimable advantage 
to be frequently the assistant of Professor Alison, who, 
as one of the physicians of the New Town Dispensary, 
spent some hours daily in the worst slums of the 
Canongate and Cowgate. It might be well known 
that the Professor had ascended some common stair 
to visit a scene of suffering, for round the entrance in 
the street would generally be grouped some of the old 
crones of the neighbourhood awaiting his descent, 
either to solicit a charity which seemed unbounded in 
its gifts, or to carry him away to some other patient. 
His compassion seemed inexhaustible. The impor- 
tunities of the dirty, garrulous old women seemed 
never to offend or weary him. He listened to their 
tales with a kindly expression not wanting in shrewdness, 
but always patient and sympathetic. That a man so 
gifted, so learned and highly skilled, and whom the 
whole University regarded with such reverence, should 
exhaust the best resources of his art, and by his charity 
make inroads upon his income which he could ill afford, 
in succouring the incurable sufferings of this abject 
population, was an example never to be forgotten. .. . 

“I necessarily became familiar with the foulest 
slums in which this wretched population seemed to 
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be continually perishing. Their habits, wants and 
sufferings were constantly before my eyes. I came 
to know how almost useless were the resources of my 
art to contend with the consequences of formidable 
social evils. It was clearly something outside scientific 
skill or charity which was needed for the cure of this 
social disease. This thought was burned into me by 
daily experience. ... : 

“Very early, therefore, I began to reflect on this 
complex problem. Were this degradation and this 
suffering inevitable? Could they only be mitigated? 
Were we always to be working with palliatives? Was 
there no remedy? Might not this calamity be traced 
to its sources and all the resources of a Christian nation 
devoted through whatever time was necessary to the 
moral and physical regeneration of this wretched 
population ? f 

“Parallel therefore with my scientific reading I 
gradually began to make myself acquainted with the 
best works on political and social science, and obtained 
more and more insight into the grave questions affecting 
the relations of capital and labour, and the distribution 
of wealth, as well as the inseparable connection between 
the mental and moral condition of the people and their 
physical well-being. If there had been any tendency 
in the culture of the scientific spirit to extinguish 
compassionate sympathy, I had at my side constantly 
the example of Professor Alison, who combined both 
in equal proportion.” } 

His experience in the Fever Hospital, where three 
hundred beds were rapidly filled with patients, was 
even more painful: “If the scenes of the Canongate 
and Cowgate could ever have been blotted from my 
mind, the suffering and mortality of Queensberry House 
would be indelible.” 

In January, 1827, he was elected resident clerk in the 
Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, and resided there through- 
out the year, deepening these impressions of the dangers 
of “the moral and physical evils which corrupted the 
lowest strata of the working classes of our cities, and 
threatened to sap the energies of a larger part of the 


1 These long quotations are taken from a MS, much of which was 
written during the last year of Sir J. Kay-Shuttleworth’s life. Subsequent 
extracts will be indicated by a reference to the “1877 MS.” 
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population.”' Nor was this knowledge of the suffering 
poor gained only in Edinburgh: hospital practice in 
Manchester in 1825, and attendance at a course of 
lectures on anatomy in Dublin in 1826, had given him 
proof that the problem was widespread. 

He qualified as a physician in April, 1827, and for his 
thesis ‘De Motu Musculorum” he received the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine in August of the same year, 
having, in the minimum time, won the highest award of 
his university, and every possible mark of approval from 
his teachers. Professor Alison, in a leaving testimonial, 
testified to the “uncommon proficiency” of his pupil in 
physiology, and spoke warmly of the “intelligence, 
activity and humanity” he had shown in the practice of 
his profession at the institutions where they had worked 
together. 

His thoughts, guided by Edinburgh experiences, had 
turned to the possibility of hospital or dispensary work 
in Manchester, where he decided to set up in practice. 
He left Edinburgh in December, 1827, and took up his resi- 
dence in Mosley Street, Manchester, where he remained 
for seven and a half years. A vacancy occurring in 
April, 1828, for a physician at the Manchester Infirmary, 
he made application, but was unsuccessful. In the same 
year, however, he was elected Senior Physician at the 
Ardwick and Ancoats Dispensary, and was thus brought 
into contact with one of the poorest parts of Manchester, 
inhabited chiefly by Irish labourers and factory workers. 

The evidence from his writings during the Man- 


1 A letter written in 1827 shows that the MS. of fifty years later is a 
faithful picture of his early reflections : “In hospitals we see the worst 
features of the character of men—they are, in these Golgothas, distorted 
by vice, the victims of misery and disease, writhing under the agony of 
present torture with neither philosophy nor religion to point to consola- 
tion or hope. These wards hold the vilest and most abject, the abandoned 
of all happiness and virtue in their worst, often their hopeless extremity. 
It must be a happy relief to contrast the pious resignation of the Christian 
with this desolation of hope or remorse.” 

2 A characteristic letter from his mother just before the election con- 
tains the following reference: “If it be for your good you will be suc- 
cessful ; if not, it will be well ordered by Him who sees the end from the 
beginning, and who will do all His pleasure. Leave it there, but use all 


lawful means.” 
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chester period shows with great clearness how his 
interests moved away from purely medical questions as 
he became increasingly familiar with the condition and 
life of the poor. Thus, to the first four numbers of the 
North of England Medical Journal, a short-lived venture 
of which he was a promoter, he contributed five articles. 
His first contribution was an anonymous and vigorously 
written attack on the bulky volumes of Michael Thomas 
Sadler, in which that whole-hearted philanthropist had 
sought to refute, with more heart than head, the doctrine 
of Malthus. In the second number he printed an article 
on “ The Physical Condition of the Poor,” in which he 
first described a common disease among his poor 
patients of Ancoats—a ‘morbid sensibility of the 
stomach and intestinal canal’”—which he attributed to 
the unhealthy conditions of their work, and the inade- 
quate and unnourishing diet they ate. In the third 
number he printed a report on “ Two Remarkable Cases 
of Disease in the Circulatory System,” and an article 
entitled “Observations and Experiments concerning 
Molecular Irritation of the Lungs as one Source of 
Tubercular Consumption; and on Spinner’s Phthisis.” 
This work was a continuation of his Edinburgh research, 
and was an inquiry into the effects of the breathing, by 
cotton operatives, of the filaments and foreign particles 
set free in the factories during the process of manu- 
facture. In the fourth number he contributed an article 
which directly continued his Edinburgh work, entitled 
‘Further Experiments concerning Suspended Anima- 
tion. On the Supposed Effects of the Circulation of 
Venous Blood in the Brain when Respiration is sus- 
pended.” ‘This paper contains the essence of his chief 
contribution to medical science, for in it he rebuts the 
then prevalent theory, taught by Bichat and others, that 
the cause of death, when respiration is suspended, is 
the noxious influence of the venous blood on the nervous 
system, and shows, by a number of ingenious experi- 
ments on rabbits, that the real cause of death is the 
arresting of the circulation in the capillaries of the 
pulmonary veins. 
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This subject was treated by him at greater length in 
his volume on The Physiology, Pathology and Treatment 
of Asphyxia, published in 1834 but probably completed 
before that date. It is a clearly written book, gathering 
together interesting cases from many sources, as well 
as containing fuller accounts of the experiments noted 
above and the conclusions he had worked out. The 
essential argument is that of the paper already described, 
and there are‘full references to and criticisms of the 
work of his predecessors in the same field. The value 
and originality of the book may be judged by the follow- 
ing criticism, written by Sir James Mackenzie,! nearly 
ninety years after the work appeared: 


“The book on Asphyxia is one of great interest, and 
can be read to-day with profit. Although the advances 
in chemistry and physiology have cleared up many of 
the problems which are dealt with in his book, yet 
Dr. Kay’s own observations are of value, and shed light 
on several important matters that are even to-day far 
from clear. Indeed, some of his experimental results 
seem to have been overlooked. Thus it has long been 
known that in asphyxia the blood flow ceases, but the 
reason for this is not to be found in current literature 
dealing with asphyxia. Dr. Kay’s experiments clearly 
demonstrate that this cessation of the blood flow takes 
place in the lungs—the absence of oxygen in the blood 
apparently has a constricting effect on the vessels of 
the lungs, so that the right heart is unable to force the 
blood through. This offers an explanation of a number 
of problems not only in asphyxia, but in all forms of 
disease in which anoxemia is a prominent symptom, and 
it is a factor of considerable importance, but apparently 
has been overlooked. 

“In his research into asphyxia he found many 
matters that were misunderstood, and he had to under- 
take experiments to find their true explanations. Thus 
Bichat, the celebrated French Physiologist, had taught 
that the venous blood contained some noxious substance 
that was injurious to the tissues. Dr. Kay, by a series 
of experiments carefully planned, and ingeniously carried 
out, conclusively demonstrated that there were no active 
agents present, and that the deleterious effect of the 


1 Author of Diseases of the Heart. 
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venous blood on the tissues, and especially on the 
nervous system, was simply due to absence of oxygen. 
This view is now accepted, and has been plentifully 
supported by later observers. 

“It is interesting to see how Dr. Kay’s acute obser- 
vations recognised phenomena at that time inexplicable, 
but which anticipated later discoveries. Thus, for long 
it had been recognised that somewhere in the left auricle 
the starting place of the heart’s contraction was situated, 
and that this chamber was the last to stop beating when 
death occurred—hence the term w/tima moriens applied 
to it. Dr. Kay, by an ingenious experiment, showed 
that by depriving the left auricle of its blood supply it 
ceased to beat before the right auricle, and demonstrated 
that another part of the heart than the left auricle was 
capable of initiating the heart’s contraction. Later re- 
searches have shown that in the normal acting heart the 
contraction of the heart starts in a small collection of 
peculiar fibre in the superior vena cava where it de- 
bouches into the auricle, but that under abnormal cir- 
cumstances—such as Dr. Kay demonstrated—the heart’s 
contraction can start in other places. 

“His book gives a remarkably clear description of 
the state of knowledge ninety years ago on subjécts 
which are to-day still the cause of much dispute, and 
several of his observations are still of value and have 
not been superseded, while some are in advance of 
present-day teaching.” 


To the layman the most interesting part of the book 
is perhaps the long Preface, addressed to the Duke 
of Northumberland, President of the Royal Humane 
Society, in which are described, in simple and untechni- 
cal language, the cause of death in asphyxia and the 
best mode of restoring life to the apparently drowned. 
Some of the recommendations that had been issued by 
the Royal Humane Society are also criticised in it. 
The merits of the book were especially recognised some 
years later, when Dr. Kay (then Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth) 
was awarded the Fothergillian Gold Medal of the Royal 
Humane Society. 


This beautiful gold medal (by W. Wyon) and that awarded at the 
same time to the eminent surgeon, Mr. J. Eric Erichsen, were the two 


FOTHERGILLIAN GOLD MEDAL. 


By W. Wyon. Engraved on edge: ‘‘ Jacobo P. Kay-Shuttleworth.” 
‘‘Societas Regalis Humana Dono Dedit Honorario, A.D. 1845.” 
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One other medical paper calls for notice—an article 
on Transfusion in the Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, 
1834. Itis rich in illustrations taken froma wide source. 
But these medical interests, as will now be seen, were 
becoming more and more merged into that larger pro- 
blem of the mental and physical regeneration of a city 
population. 

Manchester, in 1828, was an accumulation of social 
evils. An imperfect municipal organisation and a lack 
of sanitary regulations had resulted in cellar dwellings 
so imperfectly drained that the floors were often under 
water, and Dr. Kay has described how sometimes he 
had to walk on bricks to reach his patient’s bed with 
dry feet. Unpaved streets, which were the receptacle 
of all domestic refuse, no systematic supply of water, 
no arterial system of drainage, no control of slaughter- 
houses, no protection to women and children in the 
factories, which were equally insanitary,—these and 
other factors must be put together, with all their mean- 
ing realised in human discomfort, if anybody would 
picture to himself the state of the poorer quarters of 
Manchester when Dr. Kay went there. 


“In the houses of this population,” he wrote after- 
wards, “I worked for some years as a dispensary 
physician, and thus became acquainted with another 
form of the degradation of the workmen of great cities. 
The Irish, and a considerable part of the English and 
Scotch operatives, lived to a great extent upon oatmeal 
and potatoes, spending their surplus earnings on drink, 
and especially on whisky. This diet in itself was a 


first of their kind, and were presented by Lord Morpeth at the annual 
meeting of the Royal Humane Society, January 14, 1845. 

The Society had received a bequest from Dr. Fothergill, the pro- 
duce of which was to constitute an annual or triennial medal for the best 
essay on the “Prevention of Shipwreck; or, the Preservation of Ship- 
wrecked Mariners.” The secretary of the Royal Humane Society reports, 
in answer to a query, that to the best of his knowledge the only other 
person on whom the medal has been bestowed is the late Dr. Silvester, 
the producer of the Silvester Method of Resuscitation. The award of a 
medal was altered in 1885, after the opinion of counsel had been obtained, 
and the income is now applied for the purchase of medals for proficiency 
in swimming exercises, with reference to saving life from drowning, a 
various schools and training-ships in the United Kingdom. 


Cc 
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prominent source of disease. The absence of proper 
water supply and of systematic sewerage continually 
spread typhoid fever. The condition of the houses and 
streets and the want of proper conveniences promoted 
the diffusion of zymotic diseases by which a large 
portion of the infant population perished. The work 
of the mothers of families in the mills, and the imper- 
fect nursing of children in their absence, combined with 
these previously described causes, destroyed one half 
the children before they were five years of age.” ? 


The Reform Bill agitation seems to have aroused his 
interest in the importance of political reform as a step 
towards the great problem he had now so clearly con- 
ceived. He entered into the contest with an energy 
that seemed to his more conservative medical friends a 
misguided policy, spending himself ‘in making that 
measure understood by the people, and in making it a 
legislative enactment of this country.”? In 1831 he 
published, anonymously, a Letter to the People of Lan- 
cashire concerning the Future Representation of the Com- 
mercial Interest. Vhe pamphlet has the merit of pleading 
for representatives who shall really represent the 
new Lancashire created by the Industrial Revolution, 
the commercial Lancashire that we now accept, or 
are invited to accept, as the embodiment of common 
sense and sagacity. Although written with some 
fictitious detail about himself, it reveals his allegiance 
to Lord John Russell, and his faith in liberal Whiggism, 
“the enemy of exclusion and monopoly—the friend of 
non-intervention and peace—the unqualifying advocate 
of retrenchment, and the stern opponent of profligate 
patronage.” It is the expression of a modified Ben- 
thamism, and an early promise of the message of Bright 
and Cobden, soon to begin their triumphant march. 

This political work was interrupted by the fear of 
an outbreak of cholera, which, creeping westward over 
Europe, reached the north-eastern ports of England in 
1832. None realised more clearly than Dr. Kay the 

1 1877 MS. 


? From an election speech reported in the Preston Guardian, 
January 31, 1874. 
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danger in which Manchester stood,! and it was owing 
largely to his exertions that precautions were taken. A 
voluntary committee was set up, houses were visited 
and insanitary conditions reported, and, in consequence, 
streets were scavenged and lodging-houses white- 
washed. Temporary hospitals were fitted up and 
medical officers and nurses appointed to each, Dr. Kay 
being placed in charge of the Knott Mill Cholera 
Hospital. He has described the arrival of the dreaded 
calamity at length: 


“T had requested the younger members of the staff, 
charged with the visitation of the out-patients of the 
infirmary,to give me the earliest information of the occur- 
rence of any cases indicating the approach of cholera. 
I had a scientific wish to trace the mode of its pro- 
pagation, and to ascertain if possible by what means it 
would be introduced into the town. My purpose also 
was to discover whether there was any, and if so what, 
link of connection between the physical and social evils, 
to which my attention had been so long directed. 

“A loop of the river Medlock swept round a group 
of houses lying immediately below Oxford Road, and 
almost on the level of the black, polluted stream. This 
was a colony of Irish labourers and consequently known 
as Irishtown. I was requested by one of the staff of 
the out-patients of the infirmary to visit a peculiar case 
in one of these cottages. He gave me no description of 
it as we walked thither. On my arrival in a two-roomed 
house, I found an Irishman lying on a bed close to the 
window. The temperature of his skin was somewhat 
lower than usual, the pulse was weak and quick. He 
complained of no pain. The face was rather pale, and 
the man much dejected. None of the characteristic 
symptoms of cholera had occurred, but his attendant 
told me that the strength had gradually declined during 
the day, and that, seeing no cause for it, he had formed 
a suspicion of contagion. I sat by the man’s bed for an 
hour, during which the pulse became gradually weaker. 


1 The Manchester Guardian records week by week the rise and fall 
of the cholera epidemic in various centres during 1832. At last, after 
many prophecies that the danger is nearly over, it reports on June 16 
that “three or four fatal cases have occurred in Manchester,” and a week 
later reports a large increase of suspected cases, and complains that the 
Board of Health is withholding the facts from the public. 
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In asecond hour it was almost extinct, and it became 
apparent that the patient would die. His wife and 
three children were in the room, and she was prepared 
by us for the too probable event. Thus the afternoon 
slowly passed away, and as evening approached I[ sent 
the young surgeon to have in readiness the cholera van 
not far away. We were surrounded by an excitable 
Irish population, and it was obviously desirable to 
remove the body as soon as possible, and then the 
family, and to lock up the house before any alarm was 
given. As twilight came on the sufferer expired without 
cramp or any other characteristic symptom. The wife 
had been soothed and she 1eadily consented to be re- 
moved with her children to the hospital. Then suddenly 
the van drew up at the door, and in one minute, before 
the Irish were aware, drove away with its sad burden. 
“No case of Asiatic cholera had occurred in Man- 
chester, yet notwithstanding the total absence of charac- 
teristic symptoms in this case, I was convinced that 
the contagion had arrived, and the patient had been its 
victim. The Knott Mill Hospital was a cotton factory 
stripped of its machinery, and furnished with iron bed- 
steads and bedding on every floor. On my arrival there 
I found the widow and her three children with a nurse 
grouped round a fire at one end of a gloomy ward. I 
ascertained that all necessary arrangements had been 
made for their comfort. They had an evening meal ; 
the children were put to bed near the fire, except the 
infant which I left lying upon its mother’s lap. None 
of them showed any sign of disease, and I left the ward 
to take some refreshment. On my return, or at a later 
visit before midnight, the infant had been sick in its 
mother’s lap, had made a faint cry and had died. The 
mother was naturally full of terror and distress, for the 
child had had no medicine, had been fed only from its 
mother’s breast, and, consequently, she could have no 
doubt that it perished from the same causes as its 
father. I sat with her and the nurse by the fire very 
late into the night. While I was there the children did 
not wake, nor seem to be in any way disturbed, and at 
length I thought I might myself seek some repose. 
When I returned about six o'clock in the morning, 
another child had severe cramps with some sickness, 
and while I stood by the bedside, it died. Then, later, 
the third and eldest child had all the characteristic 
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symptoms of cholera and perished in one or two hours. 
In the course of the day the mother likewise suffered 
from a severe and rapid succession of the characteristic 
symptoms and died, so that within twenty-four hours 
the whole family was extinct, and it was not known that 
any other case of cholera had occurred in Manchester or 
iS VICInNity. < 4: 

“T believe that I visited the houses in which the first 
two hundred and fifty cases occurred, and took detailed 
notes of the condition of the families and of all the 
previous associations of the persons infected. I found 
that this investigation led me to the least healthy, the 
poorest and most neglected parts of the town, and I con- 
sequently found established in my mind an immediate 
connection between all the class of causes injuriously 
affecting the health of the population and the con- 
ditions which facilitated the spread of the contagion of 
cholera... . The ravages of cholera in some of the 
worst haunts of vice and want were occasionally terrible. 
I remember a night scene in one of the courts on the 
steep banks of the Irwell, in which sixty of the most 
wretched of the dregs of the population lived, of whom 
I think twenty-seven died before the morning.” ! 


This vivid narrative does not record the continuous 
and exhausting labours, through several months, of 
Dr. Kay and his colleagues. In the hospital and in the 
slums they toiled against what seemed an unassailable 
foe, and their difficulties were multiplied by the ignor- 
ance and fears of the victims. Not seldom had they to 
stay and persuade families that it was safer to remove 
an infected relative to the hospital, for popular suspicion 
was easily aroused, and, in one case, swelled into such 
fury that a mob gutted one of the cholera hospitals. 
If the scenes of the Canongate and Cowgate were 
“indelible,” the epidemic at Manchester, with the scenes 
which twenty-four years later he declared were “too 
shocking for description,” * left upon his mind an even 
deeper impression. 

Some important results followed. The first was the 


1 1877 MS. oA 
2 In an address to the Chatham Street School of Medicine, Man- 
chester, January, 1856. 
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publication of his noteworthy pamphlet, Zhe Moral 
and Physical Condition of the Working Classes em- 
ployed in the Cotton Manufacture in Manchester, which 
included the results of the inquiries made during the 
epidemic, and also discussed the chief of the other 
causes affecting the health and well-being of the popu- 
lation, raising such fundamental questions as the sani- 
tary condition of the factories, excessive hours of labour, 
the influence of the discomfort of the homes in pro- 
moting intemperance, the influence of the corn laws 
and bad fiscal legislation in increasing the cost of living 
and generating social discontent, the causes of infant 
mortality, the mal-administration of the poor laws, the 
abuse of private and public charity, and, over and above 
all, the ignorance and barbarism of a large part of the 
population, to remove which there was no adequate 
provision of schools. 

Both title and contents of the book mark his accept- 
ance of the theory that moral and physical evils interact 
and must be attacked together, and so conscious is he 
of the magnitude of the problem that he demands 
“immediate ;legislative interference” as the first step 
towards a solution. It is full of striking statistics, and 
written with passionate eloquence, constituting one of 
the most striking and terrible accounts of industrialism, 
and its meaning in human life and suffering, that have 
ever been written. It contains haunting pictures of 
common lodging-houses, cellar-habitations, congested 
little houses built back to back, without yard, or privy 
or receptacle of refuse, unsewered and unswept streets, 
to the general pollution of which stinking bone works, 
tanneries, slaughter-houses and tripe houses add their 
own filthy effluvia. Gin shops and taverns abound, and 
the life of the people, old and young, at work and play, 
is presented in all its ugliness. 

Nor is the treatment of social and political problems 
less bold. Against the ingrained pessimism of the 
view that “ignorance, labour and misery,” are the in- 
evitable and unchangeable condition of the poor he 
asserts that the evils he has described, far from being 
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the necessary result of the commercial system, will 
ruin it if they are not cured. Cheap labour, as in- 
stanced by the Irish immigrants,! easily becomes ex- 
pensive labour and a burden on the community. The 
need is for drastic measures: free trade, the abolition 
of the corn laws, the removal of burdens on commerce 
so that it will be made profitable enough to pay for 
other reforms, and, above all, for education, not in the 
grudging measure then bestowed as a charity on the 
poor, and usually limited to instruction in reading and 
Writing, but an education that shall embrace all the 
needs of a life. 


“The education of the poor,” he declares, ‘must be 
substantial. The mere elementary rudiments of know- 
ledge are chiefly useful as a means to an end. The 
poor man will not be made a much better member of 
society by being only taught to read and write. His 
education should comprise such branches of general 
knowledge as would prove sources of rational amuse- 
ment, and would thus elevate his tastes above a com- 
panionship in licentious pleasures.” 


So he looks not only for schools but for libraries, 
mechanics’ institutes, provident associations, instruc- 
tion in natural science, in political science, in domestic 
and social relations, in the relations between employer 
and employees, and between different grades of society 
—an education that shall be life-long and many-sided, 
adapted to occupation and to leisure, to market and to 
home. Having realised the complexity of the problem, 
he trusts no speedy and simple panacea; the cure will 
be a slow and laborious process. 

The pamphlet attracted considerable attention, and 
a second edition was soon called for. It stimulated a 
group of intelligent Manchester citizens* to form, in 


1 In 1834 the Irish population of Manchester was 30,000 in a total of 
200,000. See “Progress of Manchester since 1832,” reprinted in /our 
Periods of Public Education. 

2 Among them may be named Sir Benjamin Heywood, Sir Thomas 
Potter, Mr. G. W. Wood, Mr. W. R. Greg, Mr. H. Romilly, and Mr, 
William Langton, and a tribute is paid to some of these in /our Periods 
of Public Education, pp. 93, 94. See also a paper read by the first 
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1833, with the help of Dr. Kay, the Manchester Statisti- 
cal Society,! and as this was the forerunner of similar 
organisations throughout the country,” and for long the 
pattern, the event had a national significance, and 
marks the beginning of a new method in handling social 
problems. The society appointed paid agents to in- 
vestigate the conditions of the people, and this more 
searching inquiry, extended through half a dozen towns, 
confirmed the conclusions of the pamphlet which had 
originated the investigation. The second inquiry it 
undertook was an elaborate one, into the nature and 
extent of the means existing for elementary education 
in Manchester, Liverpool, and other Lancashire towns,’ 
and the statistics thus obtained were more exact and 
more exhaustive than any previously obtained, and 
were abundantly used in public discussions both in and 
out of Parliament. They served to correct also the 
statistics compiled by Lord Kerry’s Committee in 1833.4 

Dr. Kay received considerable help in the work of 
the Statistical Society from Mr. Poulett Thomson, in 
whose parliamentary election for Manchester in 1832 he 
had taken a prominent part, and who, as Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, organised a special statistical 


named before the Statistical Section of the British Association in 1835, 
where a resolution of approval of the methods adopted by the society 
was passed. 

' Dr. Kay was the first treasurer, Sir Benjamin Heywood first pre- 
sident, and Mr. Langton first secretary. 

2 The London Statistical Society was formed in March, 1834. 

3 See Report of the Manchester Statistical Society, 1834-5. A 
report on the State of Education in Manchester was printed in 1835, and 
also one on Bury. In 1836 appeared reports on Salford and on Liver- 
pool, and in 1837 on York. Convenient references will be found in 
Manchester and the Movement for National Elementary Education, by 
S. E. Maltby. The Central Society for Education, in its first publica- 
tion (1836), praised the scientific value of the Manchester work, and the 
Select Committee on Education of the Poorer Classes in England and 
eal (1838) testified to the “substantial accuracy” of the returns 
made. 

* The Report on the State of Education in Manchester is a pamphlet 
of forty-six pages, and contains valuable descriptions of the dame and 
common day schools of the time. It subjected the Kerry Report to a 
searching test, and found that, in the township of Manchester alone, 
181 schools and 8,646 scholars had been omitted, in spite of a double 
return in the case of three schools, and the inclusion of three alleged 
Sunday schools which the society found had never existed ! 
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department in his office. Dr. Chalmers of Edinburgh 
became, at Dr. Kay’s invitation, a corresponding 
member of the society, and wrote frequently to him on 
social problems. At the end of 1833 the Government 
sent Mr. G. C. Lewis, who was then engaged on an 
inquiry into the condition of :the Irish poor, to ascertain 
the views of Dr. Kay, who was thus brought into 
intimate association with a wide range of activities 
directed to the same problem. He was untiring in his 
efforts to obtain first-hand information, and visited, at 
various times, almost every part of the cotton district, 
and also the lead-mining districts of the Peak,! besides 
conducting correspondence with professional friends 
interested in the social conditions of more distant 
towns. This personal study of sanitary questions led 
him to the conclusion that 


“there was an obvious need of a municipal organisation 
possessed of considerable powers of control and of local 
taxation for the public benefit, to correct the conse- 
quences of half a century of neglect. The nature of the 
powers required, the character of the municipal govern- 
ment, and the mode of its operation occupied much of 
my thoughts. I had excellent opportunities to consult 
some of the most active members of the improvement 
commissioners of Manchester, and I occasionally visited 
London, where I was introduced by Mr. Nassau Senior 
to some of the principal political economists, and 
among them to Mr. James Mill and his son Mr. John 
Stuart Mill. In the society of these able and accom- 
plished men all the questions connected with the im- 
perfect organisation of towns were discussed almost 
solely from a social and sanitary point of view, and 
without reference to the questions affecting the balance 
of political power which had ultimately much to do 
with the removal of the privileges of the old corpora- 
tions and the establishment of representative municipal 
government. ... 
“My reading and inquiries in collateral subjects 
were extensive, and I gradually became possessed with 


1 Dr. Kay read a report on his investigations in the Peak District, 
and many other papers on various subjects, but no trace of them 
remains. 
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the conviction that the condition of the great mass of 
the people was one of the surest tests of the wisdom 
and efficiency of the government, and the indispensable 
basis of the stability of institutions. So that, whether I 
would or not, and almost before I was aware, I not 
only became convinced of the necessity of a great 
reform which should bring into the front rank of topics 
for public discussion every question affecting the well- 
being of the manual labour class, but I entered eagerly 
into these discussions.” } 


In 1833, also, Dr. Kay was active in the founding of 
the Manchester Provident Society. It has had a strik- 
ingly successful history in encouraging the virtue of 
self-help and forethought, and in its earlier activities it 
sent voluntary collectors from house to house to collect 
the transient savings of the working-class for the pur- 
chase of clothing, furniture, and fuel, or until more per- 
manent deposits were placed in a savings bank.? The 
society is still in existence, though its activities have 
changed. In all this social work special mention should 
be made of Dr. Kay’s friend, William Langton,? a Man- 
chester banker, who took an active part later in the 
founding of the Manchester Athenaeum, and in the 
movement for a local university. He was a man of 
many accomplishments, an enlightened citizen, opti- 
mistic and warm-hearted, shrewd and far-seeing. The 
friendship thus formed in the pursuit of a common 
interest lasted a lifetime. 

One other publication of Dr. Kay’s while in Man- 
chester must be noticed, because it emphasises a prin- 
ciple of his social philosophy which he held with the 
strongest conviction. It is contained in his paper, read 
before the Statistical Society and printed in 1834, on 
“Defects in the Constitution of Dispensaries,” and 
is a protest against indiscriminate charity and over- 
legislation. 


“Universal interference of an officious benevolence,” 
he declares, “creates a reliance on assistance, and a 
1 1877 MS. 


2 See Four Periods of Public Education, p. 145. 
* See Dict. of Nat. Biog., art. “W. Langton.” 
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craving for support, whose demands it will ultimately 
be unable to supply. None should be assisted in whom 
the relief will not encourage industry and virtue, or 
who are not, from age and accident, deprived of all 
chance of making independent exertions.” ! 


He instances cases of misapplied charity which 
deprive the poor of “forethought, frugality, and pru- 
dence,” and seduce them from “manly and virtuous 
efforts to a sickly reliance on the misdirected sym- 
pathies of the wealthy.” The argument is applied to 
the new dispensaries in Manchester, which he held 
should be made self-supporting. 


“Let not our artisans be made lean and supple syco- 
phants cringing to obtain from external aid that which 
they have neither strength nor virtue to achieve for 
themselves; but let us rather encourage them in the 
exercise of those virtues which will teach them self- 
respect, and we shall soon discover that a sober, indus- 
trious, and intelligent population is as peaceful as it is 
strong.” 


Here was a clear limit to legislative activity and 
State interference, necessary as this might be to abolish 
abuses and established evils, and henceforward we shall 
find the arousing of independent action, self-respect, 
and self-direction among the chief aims of Dr. Kay’s 
official labours. 

This increasing activity in questions which roused 
political differences and prejudices was not favourable 
to his success as a physician. His correspondence with 
politicians in 1833 and 1834 shows how intimately he 
had concerned himself in the fortunes of party conflict, 
and professional friends remonstrated with him on the 
danger he was incurring. Already, in the early part of 
1833, an old Edinburgh colleague, Dr. J. A. Symonds,’ 
had playfully warned him against amusing himself with 

1 Applications of this principle will be seen~in later pages, and in 
varied circumstances. The most direct instance is to be found in the 
conditions of relief during the Lancashire. Cotton Famine, Chap. IX. 


276, 
* The father of John Addington Symonds. 
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politics— unless it were a matter of no importance 
whether he got patients or not—and then, in a post- 
script, had begged him to send a newspaper when it 
contained one of his speeches! A more serious letter, a 
year later, from a Leeds colleague told him that he had 
given direct offence by plain speaking, and that “a mere 
drudge and dull, plodding routinist is thought a safer 
and more judicious practitioner than the man who 
writes and speculates, especially out of his profession.” 
Direct proof of opposition was forthcoming in a second 
unsuccessful application for appointment as physician 
to the Manchester Infirmary, notwithstanding his excep- 
tional qualifications and testimonials from some of the 
most eminent medical men in the kingdom. ‘The con- 
sequences are best told in his own words:} 


“T began to feel that my career as a physician in 
Manchester was likely to be closed by the denial to me 
of the chief means of scientific study. My experience 
and inquiries as to the sanitary condition of great 
towns were nearly complete: I had a wide interest and 
deep sympathy with all the questions affecting the con- 
dition of the working-classes: I was impelled by these 
convictions to embark in political discussions: I was 
denied the local means of scientific inquiry within the 
strict limits of my profession—yet I should have per- 
severed with the preparation of a systematic work on 
municipal government and sanitary reform if my health 
had not given way. I had spent my life in intense 
exertion, and that in scenes and air which did not 
recruit the physical energies, and also in the contempla- 
tion of misery and suffering which even on a young and 
hopeful man must have had a depressing influence, for 
I was by no means a passive spectator of these phe- 
nomena. The purely scientific spirit was even at length 
over-mastered by sympathy. I could not refrain from 
wishing to be in some degree, however humble, the 
instrument of a beneficial change. It was therefore with 
great disappointment that I found my energies ex- 
hausted. I was advised that to continue my work 
among the poor of great towns would be fatal to me, 
and that, if I desired to prolong my life, it was indis- 
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pensable that I should abandon these pursuits, seek a 
complete change of scene and occupation, live much in 
the open air, and divert my thoughts from subjects 
which had become a source of exhaustion. . . . 

“While I was considering the course by which I 
could hope to regain my health, an offer was made to 
me by the Poor Law Commission (at the suggestion of 
Mr. Nassau Senior), to appoint me as Assistant Poor 
Law Commissioner in charge of the eastern counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. As far as my health was con- 
cerned, I should exchange the densest and most foul 
parts of cities for long daily journeys in the open air 
in rural districts. There would be a complete change 
of scene and associations. I should at once have to 
grapple with a great social evil without the removal of 
which no scheme of education or of sanitary or fiscal 
improvement could raise the condition of the people. 
Moreover, I as yet knew little of the agricultural 
Mistricis:’. |. 

“JT did not hesitate. I resolved to exchange my 
career as a physician for public administration. . . .” 


Thus, in the summer of 1835, his Manchester life was 
brought to an end: it had been his seven hard years of 
apprenticeship, and an unconscious preparation for 
other work. 


Additional Note.—It is convenient to place here a 
long extract from Dr. Kay’s MS. which describes, 
from first-hand observation, the growth of industrial 
Lancashire, and also shows how near he came to doing 
pioneer work in an entirely different field. It provides 
an interesting footnote to the history of sanitary and 
municipal reform, and illustrates the fertility of ideas 
and the tireless energy of Dr. Kay in the wide field of 
inquiry he had covered whilst living a busy professional 
life :— 


“T had, from my early youth, been familiar with the 
rapid growth of the handloom-weaving hamlets, the 
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manufacturing villages and towns of the cotton districts. 
The impulse given to my inquiries by what I had 
witnessed in Edinburgh and Manchester of the condition 
of the people, led me to revisit almost every part of the 
cotton district. The first cotton mills had generally 
been moved by water power, and were consequently 
built in the river valleys. About these was commonly 
grouped a hamlet of houses. As soon as the steam- 
engine was introduced not only the number of mills 
increased on the banks of rivers, but also on the small 
tributary streams. Where the facilities for obtaining 
land were great and the access by roads was convenient, 
several mills would be built within a short distance of 
each other on some common watercourse, each sur- 
rounded by its hamlet of cottages. Five or six of such 
factories would form a long straggling village. Aseach 
manufactory with its adjacent dwellings had been built 
as a separate enterprise, there was little or no combina- 
tion of effort for sanitary purposes. Streets and 
houses were irregularly disposed. Where there was 
any sufficient house-drainage, it was carried directly 
into the stream. There was the same want of con- 
venient structure and decent outward accommodation 
as in the houses. Ashes and other ejecta were too 
commonly cast into the street or into the river. A 
town was often little more than an aggregation of 
these groups of factories and cottages of operatives. 
The main road became the principal street, and, as 
necessity arose, shops, taverns and inns were built on 
either side of it. In the narrow valleys of Rossendale, 
of the Roche, the Hyndburn and the Darwen, the space 
on which these towns could be built was contracted ; 
and often considerable towns grew up at the bottom of 
a deep valley surrounded by hills of considerable 
elevation, so that a great dome of smoke overhung 
them when the air was still. There was no municipal 
organisation to correct any sanitary evils. Except the 
main road the streets were generally left unpaved, the 
house drainage was most imperfect, there was seldom 
any other outlet for the main drainage than the rivulets 
which fed the principal stream. A great town of 
twenty or thirty thousand inhabitants would thus 
gradually group itself round foundries, machine-works, 
sometimes print- or dye-works, tanneries with immense 
adjacent reservoirs, size manufactories and even lime- 
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kilns, besides the cotton and woollen factories. Having 
been built without any common plan, except what had 
been determined by pre-existing roads, watercourses 
and rivulets, many of these towns had irregular and 
tortuous streets, and thoroughfares often contracted 
where the traffic was greatest, few or no open spaces, 
and seldom or never any systematic water-supply. .. . 

“(The breakdown in health in 1834] occurred at a 
critical period of my inquiries, for I had turned from 
the examination of the defects of municipal arrange- 
ments to an examination of the best existing examples 
of the arterial drainage of towns however partial, and 
of the sources whence they derived any supply of water 
however inadequate, and the means by which it was 
conveyed and distributed. These questions had not 
then become the familiar problems of scientific 
engineers. I had to grope my way from one imperfect 
example to another. Time also was needed in which 
the conviction of the magnitude of the existing wants 
could be established, and public opinion be brought to 
confess the imminence of great social dangers. At that 
time there would have been no hope that any munici- 
pality, though clothed with sufficient powers, would 
expend the vast sums which have been most wisely 
applied in many great cities to their drainage and water 
supply. Nor would engineers probably have then been 
ready with well-devised schemes for a sufficient supply 
of pure water and for carrying away the sewage. My 
imperfect and incomplete investigations were cut short 
by the collapse of my health and strength. I enter- 
tained the hope that I might recommence them after an 
interval of repose, and for a while entertained the idea 
of foreign travel with a view to examine the ancient 
systems by which water was supplied to the Roman 
cities, and the expedients adopted by modern engineers. 
But the course of this narrative will show how my 
efforts were diverted into another sphere. ... After I 
found myself likely to be absorbed in the efforts of the 
Government to establish a system of national education, 
I recommended Mr. Edwin Chadwick! to undertake the 


1 Edwin (afterwards Sir Edwin) Chadwick, a friend and disciple of 
Bentham, did more than any other man to arouse the national conscience 
on the question of public health and sanitation. It was owing to his 
advocacy that the first Board of Health was established in 1848, and it 
was largely owing to his courage and zeal that the opposition of vested 
interests was broken down, 
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prosecution of this investigation into town drainage and 
water supply, and other connected questions of sanitary 
improvement. Mr, Chadwick had displayed rare ability 
and public spirit in the exposure of the abuses in 
the administration of the old Poor Laws and in the 
suggestion of remedies. He possessed singular sagacity 
and skill to avail himself of all the indications in existing 
arrangements by which the most effectual system could 
be discovered. The result justified my suggestion. It 
was at once embraced by Mr. Chadwick, and his reports 
on the questions involved in the sanitary condition of 
towns were the basis of early legislation and of subse- 
quent beneficial administration.” 


Cr bs 
ASSISTANT POOR LAW COMMISSIONER 


Tue Poor Law Amendment Act, passed by the reformed 
House of Commons in 1834, and based upon the report 
of the Royal Commission set up in 1832, was an expres- 
sion of the prevailing Benthamite doctrine that the aim 
of legislation was the promotion of human happiness 
and the sweeping away of vested interests which 
checked man’s desire for a fuller life. The antecedent 
system of granting relief had fallen into such abuse as 
to convert ,“a race of freemen into a race of slaves 
unconscious of their slavery,” and the new Act set up a 
central Poor Law Board at Somerset House, with three 
Commissioners and a Secretary, who were to promote 
the formation of poor law unions and impose the “ work- 
house test” in the application of relief. An Assistant 
Commissioner was appointed in each district to super- 
vise the activities of the newly-constituted Boards of 
Guardians, to advise their officials, to disseminate 
information, and to make detailed reports and inquiries. 

Dr. Kay accepted the proffered Assistant Commis- 
sionership, and on July 11, 1835, he was invested with 
“the like powers and authorities of inquiring into all 
matters, questions, and things relating to the poor and 
their relief” as were enjoyed by the Commissioners 
themselves. The change of work was a sharp trial to 
his mother, now a widow with three young sons, yet in 
her self-effacing devotion she wrote that his new career 


1 The first Commissioners were T. Frankland Lewis, J. G. Shaw 
Lefevre, and G. Nicholls, and the first secretary Edwin Chadwick, 
with all of whom Dr. Kay enjoyed long intimacy. 
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would offer a better outlet for her son’s ability, that the 
hand of God was in it, and that she did not believe that 
Manchester would again satisfy him. Her letters, now 
resumed after a long interval, were no longer rich with 
advice: the réles had changed and the son had become 
the adviser. From time to time the family was re- 
united by mother and sister taking a house temporarily 
in some place within reach of his district. 

His first report was dated eleven days from the time 
of his appointment, and was the result of an inquiry 
into the “Migration of Labourers from the Southern 
Rural Counties of England to the Cotton Districts of 
Lancashire.” ! This was no new question to him, for he 
had already become acquainted with some families from 
Buckinghamshire who had been brought to Lancashire 
by Mr. Edmund Ashworth and Mr. R. H. Greg, two 
philanthropic manufacturers, and has thus described the 
resulting contrast of the juxtaposition of the two types 
of people : 

“There was a great want of the labour of women 
and children in the cotton districts. Consequently 
some large families, dependent on the poor rates and 
having children of ages suitable for factory work, were 
selected and sent from Buckinghamshire under con- 
tracts ensuring them an immediately great increase of 
wages, with prospectively what appeared to them 
almost fabulous abundance. I had visited the comfort- 
able cottages in which they were housed. The parents 
seemed almost bewildered with the restless energy of 
the neighbours—astonished at the punctuality required 
—shocked with the abrupt manners of their fellow 
operatives, their self-assertion and apparent rudeness. 
Certainly, if the dread of the want of food and clothing 
at home had not haunted them, they would not have 
remained among associations to them so stern and 
unsympathetic. But in the children, the better and 
more abundant food had aroused some vital energy. 
They had gradually become more equal to standing 
twelve hours in the day: to the monotony of their 
work: and to the sustained attention required. As 
they acquired manual skill their wages had improved, 


1 Printed in the Fz7s¢ Annual Report of the Poor Law Commission. 
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and at length they had begun with the elasticity of 
youth to be happy in the wild scenes at first so strange. 
The parents became resigned to the change for their 
sake, and in consideration of the increasing comfort of 
their homes. But their meek, listless faces were in 
singular contrast with the eager, earnest expression of 
the Lancashire mill operative. The fathers were griev- 
ously round-shouldered and crippled with rheumatism, 
and the mothers worn, patient, and subdued. 

“| knew that in the eastern counties the weaving of 
crapes, stuffs, and silks introduced by the large immigra- 
tions of the Protestant refugees from the Netherlands 
and France had for many years been in a declining 
condition. I therefore expected to find a mass of these 
hand-loom weavers with little or no work even though 
ill-paid—unfit for agricultural labour—therefore largely 
dependent on the poor rates, and stagnating in their 
former seats of prosperous industry—a surplus popula- 
tion suffering from want. These facts I knew from my 
general reading, and the reports of the Commission of 
Inquiry into the Poor Laws. It at once occurred to me 
that the introduction of the New Poor Law would be 
greatly facilitated by the removal of as large a part of 
this unfortunate population as could be induced to 
emigrate to Lancashire.”? 


So Dr. Kay now made inquiries in twenty-nine 
centres of the cotton industry, and showed that the 
rapid growth of trade would call for a large increase in 
workers. Pointing out, as he had done in 1832, the 
ruinous social results of Irish immigration, he recom- 
mended the establishment of a regulated and controlled 
system of migration from the South, where there was a 
surplus of labourers, and described favourably the 
increased earnings, superior cottages, and greater 
comforts enjoyed by the nineteen families who had 
ventured into this new mode of life. The Com- 
missioners approved his recommendations, and he 
returned to Lancashire to arrange the terms of the 
contracts into which mill owners should enter. Subse- 
quently, a special migration officer was appointed, and 
his reports of 1836 and 1837 show the success of the 

1 1877 MS, 
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undertaking. The total number of migrated workers in 
two years was estimated at 10,000, and an overwhelming 
majority of them had prospered in their new homes. 
The largest number came from the counties where Dr. 
Kay was at work. 

His district included the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk; and the rough independence of the Lancashire 
cotton operatives, whom he described later’ as “a race 
full of rare qualities, hardy, broken to toil, full of loyalty 
to the traditions of family and place,” he exchanged for 
the poisoned dependence of the agricultural labourers 
inthe Eastern Counties. He has described the economic | 
conditions which he found there : 


“The counties of Norfolk and Suffolk presented 
many most various and even opposed examples of 
management of estates and farms. Throughout the 
wide possessions of Mr. Coke of Holkham everything 
had been accomplished which the most liberal and wise 
application of capital could effect. The farms were 
extensive—the tenants intelligent and possessed of 
abundant resources—the farmhouses and homesteads 
had been almost everywhere rebuilt to meet the 
requirements of the most improved modes of cultivation 
—the cottages of the labourers had been improved and 
a few roods of potato or garden ground were often 
attached to them. The enterprise required for these 
improvements had necessarily combated and modified 
the prevalent pauperism, which was also resisted by the 
good sense and excellent disposition of the tenantry. 
The north-east and east of Norfolk abounds in the parks 
and seats of a wealthy gentry, and also the south-east, 
bordering on Suffolk. In like manner, round Bury St. 
Edmunds and along the Orwell, Suffolk is almost 
covered with parks and demesnes. Within the imme- 
diate influence of the resident gentry the worst features 
of the scale allowance and labour-rate systems were 
often mitigated, and the condition of the labourer was 
improved. But the fatal social disease had, nevertheless, 
crept even to the doors of the most splendid mansions 
like a pestilential mist, and, in spite of the most earnest 
exertions of public-spirited and active magistrates, took 
away all health from the relations of capital and labour. 


} See Your Periods of Public Education, pp. 190-101, 
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_ “There remained what seemed to me a hereditary 
taint which had been transmitted from the last influences 
of serfdom under the Tudor sovereigns. The labourers 
were still practically adscripti elebaw. If they were not 
actually conveyed with the land as a part of its chattels, 
they had no power and scarcely the will to separate 
themselves from the soil on which they had been bred 
and reared, and which their fathers had tilled. Having 
practically thus lost the freedom of independent 
labourers they had lost with that liberty the spirit 
and energy which alone could have enabled them to 
improve their position. Though, therefore, they were 
better off on well-managed estates, the quality of the 
rural labourer remained little changed. He had a 
slouching gait, a depressed expression, little activity or 
energy, and his strength and vital force were far less 
than what I had been accustomed to observe in the 
operatives of the North. ... 

_ “The wages of labour gradually fell as the popula- 
tion stagnated within its parochial boundary. Losing 
all healthful enterprise, few or none sought their 
fortunes elsewhere, and the miserable wages of seven 
to nine shillings a week, even when eked out with the 
harvest allowance, were insufficient for the well-being 


ofa family. ... Step by step was built up the allow- 
ance system.... The weekly wages had a tendency 
to fall, and the parish allowance to rise.... The pro- 


gress of degeneracy was rapid, until many parishes 
were burdened with a sullen, listless, incapable, and 
demoralised body of labourers which they had to main- 
tain whether they were disposed to work or not. If 
the tenant farmers coerced this inert mass their ricks 
burst into flame.” } 


So radical a change as the new Act involved was 
obstructed not only by the dispossessed paupers, but 
also by the dead weight of public opinion, by ignorance, 
by prejudice against change, and by fear of increased 
rates, and the Assistant Commissioners were beset 
with a hundred local difficulties in establishing the 
machinery for the election of guardians, the appoint- 
ment of clerks, medical officers, and auditors, in settling 
disputes, and in smoothing out the difficulties that arose 


1 1877 MS. 
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between the new Boards and Somerset House. Local 
newspapers expressed the grievances of anonymous 
correspondents, and Dr. Kay did not escape the trivial 
criticisms of the type “who trespass upon the columns 
of your paper not without great reluctance.” 

The first winter of 1835 was approached with mis- 
giving. 

“We shall all have occasion for the exercise of our 
best faculties this winter, or I am much mistaken,” 
wrote Mr. Nicholls to Dr. Kay in September. “ There 
is along and dreary six months before us in which we 
must be prepared to cope with difficulties and pressure 
in every direction. With efficient unions and work- 
houses this might be readily and successfully met, but 
we shall have to fight with imperfect workhouses, and 
loosely constituted unions.” 


Plans were made for every emergency, and so 
serious was the outlook in Suffolk that an appeal was 
made by the Commissioners to Lord John Russell to 
increase the military and police forces in that county. 

The private letters received by Dr. Kay from the 
Commissioners are rich in approval of his work. As 
early as September he was urged to husband his 
strength. When pressure of duties compelled him to 
threaten “a more concise method of communicating 
with them,” they replied that they relied on his judg- 
ment, but pleaded that he should not “leave them in 
the dark.” Early in 1836 he took over the county of 
Norfolk, a charge hastened by the ill-health of the first 
officer, Sir E. W. Parry, and was specially warned by 
the Commissioners of certain troublesome localities. 
After two months they wrote to say that they saw 
“with great satisfaction the dawning of an improved 
state of feeling in that ill-conditioned place.” Letters 
from Joseph Hume? also testify to the success with 
which Dr. Kay routed the malcontents, and describe 

1 Hume was keenly interested in the successful working of the Act, 
and in a letter to Dr. Kay spoke of it as “in principle and in practice the 
best and most complete measure for social regeneration which the Whigs 


have carried . . . the first real and efficient step towards the regenera- 
tion of our pauperised and demoralised population.” 
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how the guardians at one union had met, determined 
not to submit to his “dictation,” but that his tactics had 
2 quite disarmed the opposition.” Mr. Frankland 
Lewis, the Chairman of the Commission, wrote many 
letters of which the following extract is typical : 


“The confidence which the Board collectively has in 
your most valuable assistance is exceeded by nothing 
but the individual satisfaction which I myself derive 
from communicating with you, and being intimately 
cognisant of all your proceedings.” 


The fullest account of the conditions which Dr. Kay 
found in Suffolk and in Norfolk is given in his first 
annual report,! a valuable social document. Dependence 
for generations on the poor rate had brought about a 
distaste for work and an insolence of bearing which 
resulted in the wanton destruction of property and 
even violence to workhouse officials. He quotes a 
letter from the governor of a workhouse in his area 
which gives a concrete picture of the state of those 
places when he went there: 


“T found considerable breaches made in the walls of 
the main building, brick floors torn up, fire-places torn 
out, chimney-breasts demolished, door-frames torn 
away and burned, and window-frames removed and 
destroyed. The glass was broken in every direction ; 
there was scarcely a whole window in the house. The 
windows of the dining-hall were so much broken by the 
practice of throwing stones at the governor as he was 
passing through the hall, that the meals of the inmates 
could not be servedtexcepting by daylight, as no candle 
could be kept lighted in the room. The repairs of the 
breaches and damages in the house and out-buildings 
cannot have cost much less than £300.” 


Imposture was rife, and one old couple, whose 
private fortune was not inconsiderable, were in receipt 
of parish pay, and yet were found to possess 


“six bureaus and chests of drawers ... ten gowns and 
twelve petticoats. She had also twenty-five pairs of 


1 Poor Law Commission, Second Annual Report, pp. 143-194. 
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stockings, the gift of some charity. They had ten 
Bibles; two of these Bibles, three Prayer Books and 
one Testament they had obtained from the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, quite new, and 
apparently never opened.” 


So deeply ingrained was the expectancy of pauper 
pay that by the majority it was regarded as a birth- 
right, and paupers were better off than labourers. 
The old parish workhouses were the receptacle of 


“age, vice, disease and infirmity. The aged and infirm 
and the infants were promiscuously mingled with sturdy, 
able-bodied .paupers, idiots, and the sick, in groups 
which presented to the eye only a picture of common 
misery or depravity. In such houses the aged and 
infirm were tormented by their co-mates in want, the 
sick were left to waste the wretched remnant of their 
lives with little care or sympathy; the able-bodied 
pauper lounged in listless apathy with the idiot over 
the fire. The sexes could scarcely be said to be 
separated at night in the miserable and ill-arranged 
apartments. The chiidren had no school, but marauded 
in the neighbouring fields. The rest of the mass 
festered in idleness and vacancy.” 


Nor were the so-called Houses of Industry, which 
had been built in the incorporated Hundreds to enable 
paupers to contribute towards the cost of the main- 
tenance, in any better case. They were costly in 
upkeep, lax in discipline, and extravagant in food, 
resulting in open thefts within doors, and a train of 
evils greater, almost, than those they were intended to 
cure. They 


“were often inhabited by a very few aged, infirm, and 
sick poor, by orphans and the mothers of illegitimate 
children with their infants. Large lofty wards of great 
Structure were often empty. Yet even in such houses 
I found that the most corrupt practices lurked.” ! 


’ These incorporations could only be dissolved with the consent of a 
certain number of occupiers rated to the poor, and while many had been 
closed in Kent and Sussex, the first Commissioners in the Eastern Coun- 
ties had found it impossible to succeed against them. Dr. Kay relates 
in a MS. how the Kent Commissioner told him that the method was that 
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These and other abuses are traced in the report to 
an unfortunate interpretation of the statute of Elizabeth 
which had ordered the overseers “to set the poor on 
work.”! As early as 1604, in spite of previous custom, 
the overseers had begun to see in the phrase a compul- 
sion on themselves to provide work for the!poor, and 
from this shifting of the responsibility from the indivi- 
dual to the community had come idleness, loss of inde- 
pendence, habitual pauperism. The principle Dr. Kay 
had emphasised in 1834,? violated by the setting up of 
free dispensaries, was confirmed a thousandfold by the 
state of the pauper population of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
Guided by this principle, he condemned the granting of 
free medical relief to the sick, one of the concessions 
retained by the new Poor Law, and suggested in its 
place independent medical clubs from which the poor 
might get medical aid at a nominal cost of membership. 
Of the sound principles of the new Act he had no 
doubts, and his first report closed with the triumphant 
quoting of letters received from the Boards of Guardians 
in his district, testifying to the successes already won: 
the poor rate had fallen, manners and morals had 
improved, drinking had decreased, and the able-bodied 
were seeking work and performing it with a strangely 
new zeal. 

A letter written in June, 1836, reveals the mental 
and physical effects upon Dr. Kay of his new duties: 


“My two counties are now nearly organised, and 
the success which attends the measures is an abundant 
reward for the exertion which has preceded it. The 
effect of the law is almost magical, and I may confess to 
you privately that I have lived a new life of high moral 
and intellectual enjoyment in effecting and witnessing 
this mighty change... . These avocations have agreed 


of accepting no refusal, and this method he adopted: “ Having the power 
to examine on oath,” he continues,|‘ I soon extracted the heart out of the 
mystery of their abuses. Such investigations were not conducted without 
exciting much public notice and discussion.” 

1 For an account of the poor law system, see Sir G, Nicholls’ /Zéstory 
of the English Poor Law; and for the interpretation of the clause 
referred to, see vol. i. chap. iv. and vol. ii. chap. xiv. 

2 Chap. I. p. 29. 
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with my health. I may say I am quite robust. I 
usually travel 250 or 300 miles every week in an open 
carriage, and live almost on bread and water. The 
consequence is [ am strong as a horse.... Though I 
seldom visit my home for more than one day in a fort- 
night, that day is a sort of domestic sabbath.... I 
have derived an almost unqualified and unalloyed 
satisfaction from my pursuits.” 


;: 


Yet the difficulties were incessant, and public criti- 
cism of the Act and its administration had been rife 
from the outset. Corrupt practices had been exposed. 
Self-important guardians and officious masters had in- 
creased the unpopularity of the new law. The change 
had pressed heavily on the poor, and had created serious 
hardships. The separation of man and wife was fiercely 
resented, and the workhouse was named the “ Bastille,” 
and became an object of hatred and of fear among the 
poor. We can still feel the depth of this emotion in the 
pages of Oliver Twist, which began to appear in 1837, and 
the passion then aroused seems likely to outlive the 
workhouse itself, and has sunk deep into the national 
mind. ee 

In the House of Commons various attacks were made 
upon the Act and upon the Commissioners, and Dr. 
Kay was engaged more than once in investigating 
charges of cruelty... A motion by Mr. Walter? on 
February 24, 1837, brought forth a committee of in- 
quiry, which stirred even more the troubled waters. 
“ Nothing,” wrote a well-informed chairman of a Board 
of Guardians to Dr. Kay, “is too low nor too worthless 
in point of character and credit to be admitted as evi- 
dence against the Board of Guardians—unsatisfied 
paupers, rejected applicants, and discarded servants 
have all been enlisted in the cause.” The committee 
of inquiry found that, although the Act had brought in 
a period of transition which involved some hardships, 
“it had permanently improved the condition of the 


: * Poor Law Commission, Second Annual Report, pp. 519-525, 638- 
4o. 
* Proprietor of the Times. 
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poor.” The successful revolt of St. Pancras against the 
Commissioners served to increase the general suspicion ; 
but, on the other side, the Boards of Guardians them- 
selves began to testify in increasing numbers to the 
benefits they had received. 

Dr. Kay’s interest in the workhouse children was 
aroused at an early date, and his attention to their 
special problem became increasingly prominent. Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick had requested him, in 1835, to make a 
report on the subject of the compulsory apprenticeship 
of pauper children, and he devoted a third part of his 
first report to the question. He denounced the evils of 
a system which compelled occupiers to receive a child 
apprentice, or to pay a fine which was used as a bribe 
to induce some employer in another district to accept 
the victim. He found that it created a wrong relation- 
ship between master and apprentice; it tempted the 
wrong kind of employer, and brought in its train untold 
suffering for the boy and often worse for the girl, who, 
if she did not run away and return to the workhouse, 
frequently sank into a condition from which there was 
little hope of rescue. 


“In numerous cases they absconded to escape from 
a condition created in part by their own untutored help- 
lessness or savagery, and in part by the selfishness and 
severity of their masters or mistresses. Frequently 
they swelled the increasing vagabond population and 
the ranks of vice and crime.” 


The problem, therefore, was to abolish the premium, 
which tempted unsuitable and ill-disposed employers, 
and in its place to make the apprentice sufficiently 
attractive and useful to the suitable employer. How 
was this to be achieved? The answer was apparent to 
him as soon as the problem was analysed: the pauper 
child could be prepared for a life of honest independence 
only by an education that was moral and useful, so that 


1 A later refutation of the charges against the Poor Law may be seen 
in a vigorous speech by Lord Brougham in the House of Lords, March 
20, 1838, 
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the effects of the unfortunate beginning might be neutra- 
lised, and the right employers be induced to secure the 
services of these children without the artificial aid of a 
premium. And, inasmuch as the guardians were im loco 
parentis to the majority of workhouse children, because 
an overwhelmingly large number of them were orphans, 
bastards, or the children of parents in gaol or incapaci- 
tated in some way from accepting their responsibility, 
the duty of the guardians was clear. They must so 
educate the young in the workhouses that the way of 
escape to independent labour lay open and desirable. 
The point is worth emphasising, for Dr. Kay accepted 
the consequences of his position more fully than his 
contemporaries, and urged that the education of the 
pauper child should be a better one than that offered to 
the children of the independent poor. This point of 
view is the more striking in him because he opposed so 
ruthlessly the provision of luxuries and undue comfort 
for the paupers: in food, clothing, and lodging their lot 
must be hard; but so great was the handicap of the 
pauper child, so necessary was a remedy, that education 
must provide a cure for a disease that seemed to many 
to be hereditary and incurable. 

The guardians themselves were lukewarm, or hostile 
to such aview. In February, 1836, the Bedford Union 
sought permission “to have writing omitted as part of 
the schoolmaster’s instruction, and that he teach read- 
ing only,”! on the ground that the inmates should not 
have greater advantages than poor children outside. 
Some Assistant Commissioners reported educational 
progress in their districts,? and the Commissioners re- 
commended the employment of better teachers ;° but it 
is true to say that workhouse education at this time 
was haphazard, intermittent, and thoroughly inefficient. 


“There was scarcely a pretence of schooling or in- 
Struction in industry. The children were in the charge 
of paupers. ... The Poor Law Amendment Act made 


’ Poor Law Commission, Second Annual Report, p. 529. 


* Lbid., p. 35 and p. 209. 
* Lhird Annual Refort, pp. 88-90. 
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no provision for the grouping of parochial unions so as 
to create separate school boarding houses for the pauper 
children of districts of unions. Consequently, under 
the amended system, the separation of the children from 
the adults was confined to each workhouse. The school, 
if mixed, would not consist of fifty children on the 
average, nor, if boys and girls were separated, of more 
than twenty of the school age. It was generally im- 
possible to induce the guardians to vote adequate 
salaries for teachers of such small schools. They were 
at first taught by the least objectionable inmates.” ! 


The same MS. of 1877 illustrates the deadweight of 


opinion among the guardians against which Dr. Kay 
had to fight: 


“To teach a pauper child to write was regarded by 
some boards as not simply preposterous but dangerous. 
It was to many of the guardians like putting the torch 
of knowledge into the hands of rick-burners. . . . What 
had the hedger and ditcher, the team driver, the shep- 
herd, the hind, the ploughman, to do with letters except 
to read incendiary prints against masters, bastilles, and 
the oppression of the New Poor Law? Why, too, 
should there be a school in the workhouse when there 
were few or none in the parishes? Ought not these 
schools to be improved and made more numerous, not 
to say universal, before so much was spent on the edu- 
cation of the pauper child? Moreover, these children 
had hitherto been a grievous burthen and nuisance.” 


Having analysed the problem and counted the diffi- 
culties, Dr. Kay began, as opportunity offered, to make 
visits to the various educational institutions that might 
help him, and to keep the importance of the question 
before the minds of the Commissioners. They were 
ready to help, and in August, 1837, Mr. Frankland Lewis 
acknowledged the receipt of Dr. Kay’s “ proposed cir- 
cular respecting education,”? and admitted that 

1 This difficulty of inducing Boards to vote an adequate salary for the 
schoolmaster was not solved until, in 1846, a special vote of £30,000 was 
made for the purpose. Dr. Kay’s further share in this scheme will be 
shown in Chap. VI. p. 171. 

2-This circular or pamphlet is referred to by other friends at this 


time, but no copy is available. It was probably the nucleus of his report 
for 1838. See p. 53. : 
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“the time is come when the subject must be taken into 
serious consideration—we are agreed also that the in- 
structions must issue from the Board, and that we must 
make ourselves responsible for whatever is done on the 


subject.” 


A colleague from among the Assistant Commis- 
sioners, Mr. E. Carleton Tufnell,! was interested in the 
same problem. He was aman of wide knowledge, quick 
sympathy and unofficial bearing, and his private letters 
reveal a playful spirit far remote from the routine of 
poor law business. In1837 the two made an educational 
tour to Scotland, and visited Mr. Wood’s Sessional 
School at Edinburgh, and Mr. Stow’s Model School and 
Normal Seminary at Glasgow, two pioneer institutions 
that served to confirm Dr. Kay’s dissatisfaction with 
the monitorial system ? employed in National and British 
schools, and to convince him of the superiority of 
‘‘simultaneous” or class teaching. Mr. Tufnell has 
claimed the credit of having proposed these visits, and 
has recorded? his companion’s remark on leaving Stow’s 
school: “ How little we knew of this subject before our 
visit to Glasgow!” 

Wood and Stow occupy an honourable place in the 
history of education. The former, who was an Advo- 
cate of the Scotch Bar and Sheriff of the County of 
Peebles, in his Account of the Edinburgh Sessional School 
(1828) had emphasised the importance of intelligence, 
understanding, and interest as against mechanism, 
memorising, and drill, oral questioning as against book 


1 The friendship of Dr. Kay and Mr. Tufnell may have begun as 
early as 1834, for in that year Mr. Tufnell was secretary of the newly 
formed London Statistical Society, ard in frequent correspondence with 
the officials of the Manchester Societ;. 

2 Adverse criticism of the monitorial method is to be found in many 
places in Dr. Kay’s writings. Perhaps the first is that given in evidence 
before the Select Committee on Education of the Poorer Classes, 1838. 
His opinion was based on observations made in Lancasterian schools in 
Manchester and elsewhere, and while he admitted the efficiency of the 
Borough Road Schools, London, and of the Kildare Place Schools, 
Dublin, he condemned the plan of organisation as applied to provincial 
towns, where no resources existed to prolong the period of monitorial 
service beyond the age of twelve or thirteen. 

3 Journal of Education, July, 1877. 
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questioning, a more vigorous mental atmosphere and a 
milder form of discipline as against the passivity and 
rigidity of monitorial methods. David Stow, a Glasgow 
merchant, from experiences with slum children, and a 
visit to Wilderspin’s Infant School in Spitalfields, had 
developed a conception of the school as an instrument 
of social regeneration, and had emphasised the moral 
training of the child as of first importance. While not 
neglecting instruction he had developed a “system,” 
which recognised that habits were as important as 
knowledge, and the playground, “the uncovered school- 
room,” as important as the school. He insisted on the 
need for trained teachers, for classes of limited number, 
and for oral instruction as stimulative of thought. 

The visit to Scotland led to immediate practical 
results, for a few Boards of Guardians, on the advice 
of Dr. Kay and Mr. Tufnell, began to appoint their 
teachers from the Scotch training institutions. Of 
more significance was the appointment of a teacher 
named Horne, trained at Wood’s school. Dr. Kay 
made him an organising master in the workhouse 
schools of the Eastern Counties, and he began to spend 
two or more months in each place. He re-organised 
the schools, instructing the capable and replacing the 
incapable teachers, and much improvement was made 
in a short time. 


“ He had accurate knowledge and much earnestness 
in his vocation: an eager sympathetic temperament 
which induced him to throw himself with ardour into 
whatever he undertook. This enthusiastic Scotch 
youth, brimful of elementary technical knowledge, and 
an expert in Mr. Wood’s methods, was a phenomenon 
in these small workhouse schools. It was impossible 
to resist his energy. [Everything was transformed 
where he appeared. When he left one workhouse to 
proceed to another school he left behind him deep 
traces of his influence. The master and the scholars 
alike had been awakened from a torpor into which they 
could not at once sink back.”? ; 


171877, Ms. 
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But the real difficulty remained, for the permanent 
teachers were unsatisfactory, and the conditions of 
service were too unattractive to induce trained men to 
accept office in workhouse schools,! unless the enthu- 
siasm of a Dr. Kay was available to persuade them. He 
succeeded in bringing many young teachers across the 
border, and with many of them he kept in close touch 
through several years.2. English teaching owed some- 
thing to this migration, and Stow’s influence was 
rapidly widened because of it. 

It was while Horne was at work in the Eastern 
Counties that an incident occurred which may be re- 
garded as the starting point of the Pupil Teacher 
system.? After his work was completed at one school 
the master fell ill, and the chairman of the union, on 
visiting the place to decide what was to be done, found 
the discipline and instruction going on unbroken under 
the spontaneous lead of a boy named William Rush, 
thirteen years of age. The guardians confirmed the 
boy in his position, and he continued to conduct the 
school successfully until the master could return to his 
duties. 


“Tn this incident was much matter for reflection. 
As to the boy himself, the question arose whether his 
spontaneous action and remarkable success were not 
indications of natural aptitude for teaching ? Howcould 
this be cultivated, and if it were so developed what 
career could be provided for him? If an efficient 
master were appointed might not William Rush remain 


1 Dr. Kay’s successor in the Eastern Counties reports, in 1840, that 
there was at that date only one teacher from Edinburgh and one from 
Glasgow. The salary was meagre, the life obscure, the position under 
the master of the workhouse undefined, and the domestic life uncomfort~ 
able. These practical obstacles were always in Dr. Kay’s mind while 
working for a new race of teachers for workhouse schools. 

2 It is not possible to estimate the number of such teachers, or the 
variety of schools to which they were brought. Horne was afterwards a 
tutor at Battersea, under Dr. Kay (see Chap. IV.), and the author of many 
school books. Other typical examples were McLeod, Headmaster of 
Norwood (see p. 58), and afterwards of the Battersea Model School 
(Chap. IV.), and Dunlop, who reorganised Deptford Workhouse School 
(see p. 67), and was afterwards headmaster of the school at Gawthorpe. 

3 Four Periods of Public Education, p. 289. 
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there as his assistant? He happened to be an orphan. 
The guardians might recognise the value of his ser- 
vices, might provide him with. board, with better 
clothing, and a separate room where he might receive 
instruction from the master, and pursue his own studies. 
But could this youth, however gifted, complete his 
education so as to take charge of an independent school 
without some other training which shou!d transform 
his manners, habits, and modes of thought, and give 
him some experience of the life of the world outside 
the workhouse walls? Was it expedient to iaunch this 
youth on acareer which apparently must be abortive, 
because his preparation would necessarily be so limited 
and his experiences so incomplete ? foxy 

“Though this incident, in consequence of the swb- 
sequent history of the boy, fixed itself on my memory— 
and probably because in its accessories it was the most 
striking—other boys came forward as assistants in 
other schools, and [ thought it right to encourage the 
guardians to retain their services. Thus these apparent 
accidents gradually assumed a systematic form. We 
began to call the most successful of these assistants 
Pupil Teachers, and to regulate their studies, board, 
clothing, and position in such of the workhouses as had 
an efficient teacher. ... Many of these arrangements 
required time for their development. The ground had 
been broken before I was summoned to take charge of 
the administration in the Metropolitan district, but the 
field had to be cultivated by my colleagues.”? 


During this time Dr. Kay was also visiting such ex- 
perimental institutions in England as offered help in 
the solution of the education problem. Among them 
were the schools established for the rescue of juvenile 
offenders by the Children’s Friend Society at Hackney 
Wick,? and the Victoria Asylum, Chiswick; also Lady 
Noel Byron’s school at Ealing Grove.? At Hackney 


1 1877 MS. 

2 A pamphlet, written in 1835 by Charles Forso, called Practical 
Remarks upon the Education of the Working Classes, with an account of 
the plan pursued at the Brenton Asylum, Hackney Wick, describes the 
work of this school, and is a plea for the educational value of manual 

ursuits, 
ig This school was described by B. F. Duppa, the Secretary of the 
Central Society of Education, in several pamphlets. See his Education 


E 
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Wick he found juvenile delinquents engaged in repair- 
ing their dilapidated buiidings, and learning the use of 
familiar tools, and was greatly impressed by the value 
of practical exercises in training pauper children for a 
life of honest labour. At Ealing Grove each scholar 
had his own aiiotment, and was learning not only the 
principles of successful gardening, but also habits of 
work, the care of tools, the keeping of accounts, the 
rights of private property, and the advantages of co- 
operative effort. Lady Noel Byron was a friend and 
discinie of De Fellenberg, whose acquaintance Dr. Kay 
had not then made, and her school was planned on the 
lixes of his famous institution. From December, 1837, 
' she and her husband were in frequent correspondence 
with Dr. Kay on methods of education, especially of 
rural education and the training of teachers, and her 
letters usually introduced the name of De Fellenberg as 
the final authority in any matter of dispute. 

In 1838 these inquiries were extended to the Con- 
tinent, and with Mr. Nicholls, the Commissioner, he 
visited Holland, Belgium, and Paris, and studied especi- 
ally the reformatories, orphan houses, and prisons for 
juvenile offenders. In the same year he also visited 
Holland with the schoolmaster McLeod. 

He had seen, soon after his appointment as Assistant 
Commissioner, that the hope of curing the disease of 
pauperism lay in the education and separation of the 
workhouse child. Valuable as might be the improve- 
ment of workhouse schools as an immediate step, he 
regarded it only as a compromise: the evil association 
of the children with adult paupers remained, poisoning 
the stream at its source, and guardians were slow to see 
the necessity of costly teachers. The remedy therefore 
seemed to him to lie in the creation of District Schools, 


of the Peasantry in England (1834), Schools Jor the Industrial Classes 
(1837, and reprinted in the Essays on Education, vol. ii. 1838), and 
Industrial Schools for the Peasantry (Essays on Education, vol. i. 1837). 
The last named. contains an account of several schools of a similar type, 
and is a vindication of industrial occupations as an educational method. 
Dr. Kay, in his Report on the Training of Pauper Children (see P- 53 
and p. 67, note), quotes from Duppa’s account of the Ealing Grove school. 
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where efficiency could be secured most economically, 
and where the self-respect of the children need never be 
imperilled. ‘“ With such convictions I pressed the con- 
sideration of this question on the Commissioners,! and 
I was instructed in 1838 to prepare a more formal report 
in order that the whole subject might be submitted to 
the Government.” 

This report, which embodies the study and inquiries 
of three years, is that of 1838: “On the training of 
Pauper Children, and on District Schools.”2 It shows 
why pauper children could not be satisfactorily educated 
in workhouses, and describes the scheme of a combina- 
tion of Unions for the support and management of a 
district school. It re-asserts his view that, while pauper 
children must not be better fed, clothed, and housed 
than the children of the labouring poor, or increased 
pauperism will be the result,® their education is more 
important because it is the only way of escape. The 
neglect of education would mean that the future destiny 
of 45,000 children would be imperilled, and an “ ener- 
vated, vicious, or turbulent race” perpetuated; the 
better way lay in their removal to an atmosphere “ un- 
contaminated by pauper breath.” * There follow detailed 
recommendations on the organisation of district schools, 
which show how thoroughly Dr. Kay had assimilated 
and re-interpreted the ideas of the time. The infant 
school is to be fashioned on Stow’s plan, with a gallery 
for oral lessons, but Stow’s difficulties in teaching 
reading are to be overcome by employing the phonic 
method “introduced into all the Dutch schools by 


1 This is evidently the pamphlet referred to by Mr. Frankland Lewis. 
See ante, p. 47. 

2 Poor Law Commission, Fourth Annual Report, pp. 228-265. 

3 He condemns the orphan asylums of Holland for neglecting this 
principle, and expresses his concern that on a jour de féte the dinner 
consisted of “‘ a huge piece of currant cake, with butter and six eggs for 
each girl.” 

4 The Commissioners agreed with this principle of early segregation, 
though they pleaded that their powers were ‘circuitous and inefficient 

. without further assistance from the legislature” (fourth Annual 
Report, p. 90). Several attempts were made to bring about the change, 
but its complete acceptance was won with surprising slowness. 
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M. Prinsen.” The “simultaneous” method of teaching 
is to replace the “ mutual,” and pupil teachers, appren- 
ticed and remunerated, are to provide a supply of young 
assistants. Suitable industrial occupations for boys 
and for girls are suggested, and numerous teaching 
hints are supplied—the importance of composition 
based on oral lessons, of geography lessons beginning 
in the locality, of singing, of the playground and gym- 
nastic exercises, of interest as a motive superior to the 
fear of punishment—the report is almost a manual of 
teaching. 

It was printed as a pamphlet, and a copy brought 
from De Fellenberg a long appreciation and criticism. 
He thought that the first step should be the establish- 
ment of “nurseries of good teachers,” that the hours for 
manual work should not be limited to three a day: at 
Hofwyl] they allowed eight or ten hours for such occu- 
pations, and gave only three to instruction, including 
recreation, as it was also possible to teach while the 
most mechanical work was going on. He also thought 
that the English aim of turning out the pauper child at 
thirteen to earn his living was wrong, and that he should 
continue to live in the institution that had fostered him, 
and be taught to repay in some measure the cost of his 
upbringing. 

Dr. Kay had been employed from time to time by 
the Commissioners in making special investigations, 
In 1837 he presented a report on the “ Distress among 
Spitalfields Weavers,”’ and it was regarded by Lord 
John Russell as of sufficient importance to be laid on 
the table of the House of Commons. In May, 1838, with 
the collaboration of Dr. Arnott, he reported on the 
“ Prevalence of Certain Physical Causes of Fever in the 
Metropolis which might be removed by Proper Sanitary 
Measures,” ? a terrible exposure of the sanitary condi- 
tions of London, and a plea for extended powers to 
Boards of Guardians. In the same year he was called 
by the Commissioners to the oversight of the Metro- 


1 Poor Law Commission, 7iird Annual Report, pp. 142-149. 
4 Tbid., Fourth Annual Report, pp. 103-129. 
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politan area, including Middlesex and Surrey, and took 
up his residence in London. 

At the beginning of 1838 the Select Committee on 
Education of the Poorer Classes in England and Wales 
called him as one of their nine witnesses, and his evi- 
dence occupies about one quarter of the report. It is 
indirect proof of his right to speak on national education 
with authority, and while many of the questions refer 
to Manchester conditions and the investigations of the 
Manchester Statistical Society, his evidence covers a 
wide range. He commends many of the devices of 
teaching he had studied at Glasgow and Ealing Grove, 
condemns the monitorial system, and urges the impor- 
tance of a national system supported at first by a school 
rate until public opinion was sufficiently instructed to 
pay for education voluntarily. Consistently with his 
earlier views, he condemns gratuitous instruction, and 
makes the proposal that no parent should be allowed to 
make a profit by the labour of his child without proving 
that he had availed himself of the means of educating 
him.! 

The removal to London gave Dr. Kay new problems 
and new opportunities. One of his first experiments 
was to separate pauper children from adults, by devoting 
one or two parochial workhouses in certain unions to 
the reception of children alone, and getting a competent 
teacher appointed for the larger school thus formed. 


“Some of the evils which I had witnessed,” he wrote, 
“were aggravated by the fact that the children and 
adults were the dregs of a city population, corrupting 
each other by the influence of numbers. . . . The 
administration of relief was only in the first stage of 
transition, and the consequent effort to secure the adop- 
tion of sound principles in the execution of the orders of 
the Commissioners absorbed a large part of my time... . 
The condition of the pauper children came immediately 
under review. In few of the parochial workhouses were 


1 The Committee reported a great want of education in large towns, 
but were not prepared to propose any means beyond the continuance 
and extension of Treasury grants through the National and British and 
Foreign School Societies. See Chap. III. 
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they separated from the adults. They were generally 
in charge of paupers, often corrupt, rude, and cruel, or 
utterly careless and negligent. Seldom or never had 
they any other occupation than picking oakum, sorting 
bristles, and making ‘hooks and eyes.’ One of my 
first expedients was to devote one or two parochial 
workhouses in certain unions to the reception of 
children.” 


Of the children in some of the metropolitan districts 
he wrote: 


“Too generally they were from the most degraded 
and criminal classes, from the foulest slums, from the 
haunts of thieves and the lowest prostitutes. Their 
school had been the streets. Frequently they were 
the stunted offspring of vicious parents and had been 
half-starved from their birth—taught to drink, to swear, 
to lie, and to steal. Some of them were listless, 
apathetic, and dull, from starvation, scrofula, or here- 
ditary brain disease. Others were wild, wayward, and 
unmanageable. Few had known kindness, scarcely any 
had the most elementary notion of religion or duty. 
The climax of their misfortune was that they had, when 
in danger of starvation, been sent to complete their evil 
reas in the foul assemblage of the parochial work- 

ouse. 


A peculiar feature of some of the London Unions 
was the farming out of pauper children. The practice 
had grown up in the eighteenth century owing to the 
humane endeavours of Jonas Hanway, who had demon- 
strated that the city workhouses were fatal to infant 
life, and had urged that pauper children should be 
placed with carefully selected families in the country 
under adequate inspection. Some improvement, not 
always permanent, was effected, but large establish- 
ments grew up in the course of time, so that in 1838 
there was, among these private institutions, one which 
contained as many as eleven hundred children. The 
others contained fewer, and were of various sizes. Dr. 
Kay visited them, and has described what he saw: 


1 1877 MS. 
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_ “What struck me most was the pallor, the subdued 
mien, and listless demeanour of the children. They 
were decently but scantily clad. The rooms were 
generally clean and the windows wide open in the day 
time. The counterpanes and sheets were unsoiled. 
The beds did not seem too near together, though the 
rooms were low, and had no means of ventilation 
except through the windows. But when I measured 
the capacity of the bedrooms, and counted the numbers 
of the children and the beds, I found that each bed must 
receive at least two inmates at night, and that other 
beds must be brought into the rooms in the evening. 
It was only by special visits that I could verify this 
suspicion. These visits disclosed to me the secret of 
the discipline, for I found children chained to logs of 
wood, and I soon discovered that harsh punishments 
were not spared. But the sudden dissolution of a 
system which had grown up gradually in the preceding 
fifty years and had become an accredited part of the 
parochial arrangement, was impossible. The children 
could not be sent back to ill-constructed workhouses, 
often in unhealthy parts of London. Nor \was there 
any other place ready to receive them. Some ameliora- 
tions could be effected. The number of children in 
certain establishments could be limited. The dietary 
could be improved. Means of cheerful recreation could 
be devised. The instruction in industry could be 
modified. But every change cost money. The con- 
tractors had friends on the board who could make a 
formidable resistance to improvements, however ob- 
vious, which involved a new and more costly contract. 
Consequently the ameliorations were imperfect. Even 
that which seemed imperative for the health of the 
children was obtained only with difficulty.”?! 


The establishment at Norwood, which contained 
eleven hundred children, offered the most ready means 
of experiment, because the proprietor, Mr. Aubin, was 
well disposed to introduce improvements, even at the 
cost of a considerable outlay. Although his school had 
no merits, and was an example of imperfect monitorial 
methods with defective moral training and monotonous 
industrial occupations, Aubin was genuinely anxious to 


1 1877 MS. 
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preserve the children’s health by scrupulous cleanli- 
ness, regular diet, and frequent outdoor excursions 1n 
fine weather. Norwood was accordingly selected by 
Dr. Kay as the scene of his first educational reform on 
a large scale. Through the Commissioners he applied 
for Government assistance, and Lord John Russell, 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, at once 
appropriated £500 per annum to assist the experiment, 
and the money was applied to the salaries of teachers 
and superintendents of labour. Rough workshops 
were built, the schoolroom was divided up by curtains, 
a gallery was erected in the boys’ and in the girls’ 
school, and desks, benches, and apparatus were bought. 
Teachers were selected from Scotland,! and_ skilled 
handicraftsmen were put in charge of the workshops. 
The Admiralty provided the deck, bulwark, masts, and 
rigging of a brig, which were set up in the playground. 
Two ships’ guns were also obtained from the dockyard 
at Deptford, and a naval gunner was appointed as in- 
structor. The domestic training of the girls was 
equally varied and stimulating : it included the cleaning 
of the teachers’ apartments, waiting on them at meals, 
plain cooking, instruction in the washhouse and laundry, 
domestic hygiene, the care of infants, and the rudiments 
of sick-nursing. The only industrial occupation which 
could not be introduced was gardening, on account of 
lack of room, an omission which Dr. Kay regretted, as 
he had “a strong conviction that physically, mentally, 
and morally, it might be made an efficient means of 
training.” The school became a vigorous centre of 
mental and physical effort, and Dr. Kay, busy as he 
was, spent there three afternoons a week in order to 
organise it down to the most minute details. He felt 
that success at Norwood would ensure the adoption of 
his larger scheme—district schools for pauper children. 

A description of these reforms is given in his report 

’ McLeod was the schoolmaster. Dr. Kay wrote of him: “He was 
always ready to adopt any of my suggestions, and had a remarkable 
aptitude not only in apprehending the principles of any new method, but 


singular skill in carrying it into practice.” 
2 1877 MS. 
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for 1839,! which is the only Assistant Commissioner's 
report in the volume of that year, and it receives much 
attention from the Commissioners.? It describes the 
work of the school, and makes a sound plea for con- 
crete and useful learning. It bestows praise on the 
“simultaneous” method in terms that seem strange 
from so marked an individualist : 


“A spectator is surprised to find that the simul- 
taneous answers simultaneously given to questions 
which have never been asked before are generally 
made, not merely correctly, but in the same words, by 
the whole class; so that a well-practised class appears 
almost to have one mind, and has certainly realised 
much individuality of action.” 


It is evident from the report that the proofs of 
success are so obvious as to justify the methods 
adopted. 


“The children now at least display in their features 
evidence of happiness; they have confidence in the 
kindness of all by whom they are surrounded; their 
days pass in a cheerful succession of instruction, 
recreation, work, and domestic and religious duties, in 
which it is not found necessary to employ coercion to 
ensure order. Punishment, in the ordinary sense, has 
been banished the school, and such slight distinctions 
as are necessary to mark the teacher’s disapproval ot 
what is wrong are found efficacious.” 


And in addition to such high claims was the definite 
fact that the Norwood scholars were already sought 
eagerly by employers, without premium, and had 
earned high praise. The problem of 1836 was solved. 

The system of Pupil Teachers, begun tentatively in 
East Anglia, was established ona larger scale at Nor- 
wood. Promising boys were selected and appointed 
probationers, receiving separate instruction in the even- 
ing. If they continued satisfactory they were given a 
distinguishing uniform, had separate apartments and 
superior diet, and were called Pupil Teachers. They 


1 Poor Law Commission, /7/th Annual Report, pp. 145-160. 
2 Ibid, pp. 21-26, 
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were regularly examined as to their progress in teach- 
ing and study, and were entrusted with continually 
more responsible duties. Promising boys were also 
received from other workhouse schools and apprenticed 
for five years, although Dr. Kay had many doubts 
whether a demand for teachers would be created, and 
whether pauper boys would prove satisfactory material. 
Before long, youths were sent from the country to be 
trained in the methods employed, and country gentle- 
men about to establish a school on their estates de- 
spatched the prospective teacher for a few months to 
Norwood. Two “clever and interesting young men” 
were also sent from Malta by the Commissioners to be 
trained as teachers, in order that they might be fitted 
to establish schools, not only in the dockyard, but 
throughout the island. 


“Here again,” wrote Dr. Kay, “I was full of doubt 
as to the course to be pursued. I was careful to repre- 
sent that we had at Norwood no means of giving 
education to such young men. Moreover, that if we 
had such men we could not conceive that much benefit 
would be derived in a few months. Remonstrances 
were vain. The school had for the time captivated 
public approbation, and its influence was expected to 
produce results for which it was in no degree fitted. 
But these circumstances weighted me with a load of 
responsibility. Either this popular misapprehension 
must be openly disabused, or the enthusiasm excited 
must be led into some new and useful channel.”? 


Norwood became known at a time when educational 
enthusiasms were growing, and, every Friday, was 
visited by large numbers of interested people. To it 
came politicians, including Lord Lansdowne and Lord 
John Russell, landowners, social reformers and edu- 
cational enthusiasts.2 The case for district schools 
seemed to be established. Dr. Kay had prepared plans 
of them, and, accompanied by two of the Commis- 
sioners, had discussed them with the leaders of the 

1 1877 MS. 


2 Greville was a visitor on August 9, 1839, and was much impressed. 
Memoirs, Part II. i, 229-230. 
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Government. Anticipating their speedy adoption, he 
foresaw the urgent need of a supply of trained school- 
masters. Norwood was not suited to answer the 
demand. 


_ “Excellent as had been Mr. Aubin’s disposition, 
faithful as had been his co-operation, successful as had 
been the result, his establishment could not be regarded 
asa model. The buildings were very imperfect. The 
system of ‘farming out’ was in its very essence objec- 
tionable. I deeply felt that something quite different 
was required. I felt that I was launched in a career in 
which I had the responsibility of some further step. I 
revolved in my mind what that step should be. To 
found a Training College would require a large outlay 
towards which I could not ask the Government to con- 
tribute, because their action in such a matter would be 
looked upon with extreme jealousy. It would be 
suspected of having a relation to national education. I 
was on the eve of taking independent action when I 
received a message from Lord Lansdowne! He 
declared to me the intention of the Government to 
found an Education Department by an Order in 
Council creating the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, which should, at first, be charged only with the 
administration of the annual Parliamentary grant. 
Lord Lansdowne did me the honour to consult me as to 
the first steps of the new Department. I at once sug- 
gested the foundation of a Normal Training College. 
He said that he and Lord John Russell were well 
inclined to such an enterprise. He then asked me if I 
could suggest to him the name of any gentleman com- 

etent to discharge the duties of Secretary to the new 

epartment. I named three gentlemen who had taken 
avery prominent part in promoting the improvement 
of popular education. On a subsequent day Lord 
Lansdowne again requested to see me. He told me 
that the Government had some doubt as to the pro- 
priety of asking me? to take what might prove a 
precarious, and would certainly be a very obnoxious 


1 On March 1, 1839. 

2 There is no record of what had transpired between the two inter- 
views, but it is evident that Lord Lansdowne did not regard the names 
submitted as suitable, and was anxious to secure Dr. Kay for the new 
post. 
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position—subjecting me to much opposition—but they 
were desirous to ascertain whether I could suggest any 
mode in which the risk to myself could be diminished. 
I at once replied that I thought the object to be 
attained so great that I was quite ready to take any 
risk. But it seemed to me important, for the object 
which the Government had in view, that I should 
retain my superintendence of the pauper schools of 
London in which the pupil teacher system was In 
operation, and that if the attempt to found an Educa- 
tion Department were defeated I could then retire into 
my previous position in the Poor Law Commission. 
If, on the other hand, the attempt to found a Govern- 
ment training school should be successful, the pupil 
teachers whose education was sufficiently advanced 
might at first feed the college with students until 
other sources were opened.”? 


Thus, in 1839, his life and energies were re-directed 
by his appointment as first Secretary of the newly- 
formed Committee of Council on Education. He was 
by this time well known as an educationist of wide 
interests, for, in addition to the labours described in 
this chapter, he had promoted teachers’ conferences 
and discussions at which reports had been presented 
on English and continental methods and experiments, 
and lectures had been delivered on various subjects of 
school instruction. It was fitting, therefore, that he 
should be chosen as the first State official in English 
elementary education, and direct the early activities of 
the Government in the creation of a national system. 
For once in the nineteenth century the office was filled 
by an expert, and if the precedent had always been 
followed in later years the history of educational 
progress in this country might have been a happier 
one. 

Later chapters will deal with his work under the 


' 1877 MS. Lord Lansdowne replied, evidently after Dr. Kay had 
reported to him the acquiescence of the Poor Law Commissioners: “I 
assure you that it is not the least satisfactory part of your communication 
which implies the probability of your being enabled without entirely 
relinquishing your other duties to spare time for putting the plans of our 
committee in course of execution.” 
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Committee of Council, but it will be convenient to 
place here an account of his continental tour of 1839, 
and to describe his further labours for the Poor Law 
Commission until he retired from their service. The 
visit to the Continent ! was made with Mr. Tufnell, and 
they visited the principal schools of Holland and 
Belgium, France, Switzerland, and the Rhine, and re- 
ceived impressions which had a marked influence on 
them both. They inspected schools in Prussia and 
Saxony, the normal school at Versailles, the Maison 
Mére and Noviciate of the Brothers of the Order of the 
Christian Doctrine at Paris, the normal school at 
Dijon, and spent several weeks in the elementary and 
normal schools of Switzerland, where they met the 
Pére Girard at Fribourg, De Fellenberg at Hofwyl, and 
his pupil Vehrli at Constance. From this time Girard’s 
ideals, De Fellenberg’s precepts and Vehrli’s practice 
became a measure by which Dr. Kay criticised his own 
aims and efforts. De Fellenberg’s establishment at 
Hofwyl, near Berne, was begun as an agricultural 
school for the working class, and to it a middle and an 
upper school were afterwards added.? Its chief feature 
was the variety of practical occupations it offered and 
the wide curriculum it presented : workshops, farm and 
garden, music and drawing, lessons and walking tours, 
kept the scholars in constant activity and wedded 
intelligence to skill. But it was at Vehrli’s school at 
Constance that Dr. Kay found the frugality and 
simplicity and zest for work that seemed to him the 
key to the education of the poor, and Vehrli’s welcome, 
though it may sound somewhat sententious when torn 
from the context, seemed to be the words of a prophet: 


“T ama peasant’s son. I wish to be no other than 


1 This journey is described in the First Report on the Training 
School at Battersea, which is reprinted in Four Periods of Public 
Education. 

2 The schools were advertised in England, and attracted several 
pupils. Robert Dale Owen and his brother, sons of Robert Owen, were 
pupils there at an earlier date (see Threading My Way). The system 
was the cause of a long and bitter controversy in Switzerland and 
Germany. 
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I am, the teacher of the sons of the peasantry. You are 
welcome to my meal: it is coarse and homely, but it is 
offered cordially. These potatoes are our own. We 
won them from the earth, and therefore we need no 
dainties, for our appetite is gained by labour, and the 
fruit of our toil is always savoury.” 


Here was true philosophy: resigned and grateful 
acceptance, honest and non-aggressive independence. 

At Constance he saw also the varied occupations of 
the pupils in school, garden, house, and workshop, the 
association of song and labour, and the care that was 
bestowed on moral training. And above all was the 
theme that was always on Vehrli’s lips: 


“We are peasants’ sons. We would not be ignorant 
of our duties, but God forbid that knowledge should 
make us despise the simplicity of our lives. ... There 
is no knowledge in books like an immediate converse 
with Nature, and those that dig the soil have nearest 
communion with her.... Wisdom consists in the 
discovery of the truth that what is wzthout is not the 
source of sorrow, but that which is whim. A peasant 


may be happier than a prince if his conscience be pure 
before God.” 


Vehrli’s insistence on joy in work, and simplicity of 
life, did not prevent him from giving to his pupils, who 
were preparing for their life work as teachers, a sound 
intellectual training far surpassing the notions then 
prevalent in England as to the requisite attainments of 
a teacher of the poor, and Dr. Kay was persuaded by 
what he saw that men similarly trained were “ best 
fitted for reclaiming the pauper youth of England to 
the virtues, and restoring them to the happiness, of her 
best instructed peasantry.” 

In the schools of the Brothers of the Christian 
Doctrine in France! he saw realised in practice the 
truth that teaching may be the highest form of human 
service. The members of that Order devoted their 


1 References to these schools will be found in both the First and 
Second Reports on the Battersea Training School. See Four Periods 
of Public Education, pp. 358, 359, and 388-393. 
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lives to the education of the poor in the cities of 
France, and from four in the morning until late evening 
were engaged either in religious exercises or in school 
work. Yet the public expenditure for their services 
was only one-third of that given to lay schoolmasters, 
so little can money reward work. 


“With such motives,” comments Dr. Kay, “should 
the teachers of elementary schools, and especially those 
who are called to the arduous duties of training pauper 
children, go forth to their work. The path of the 
teacher is strewn with disappointments if he commence 
with a mercenary spirit.” 


As regards the special problem of the preparation of 
an adequate supply of teachers, Dr. Kay found no 
unanimity in the various countries. In some places the 
monitorial system prevailed and oral teaching was 
rarely found. But in Holland, where large town 
schools were a common feature, the masters were aided 
by trained assistants whose education closely resembled 
that of the pupil teachers he had created in England. 
These assistants had a recognised status in the schools 
and were instructed by the masters in school manage- 
ment, discipline, and methods of teaching, but their 
intellectual studies were conducted collectively in the 
evening in a central school. This latter device, he 
thought, could not be adopted in England at a time 
when religious jealousy was at a maximum. However, 
the efficiency of the Dutch schools increased his con- 
fidence in the pupil teacher system as the first stage in 
the training and education of teachers. 

It is important also to realise how deeply he was 
influenced by such applications of Pestalozzian methods 
as he saw in continental schools. He found that the 
work of that reformer had been the source of much that 
was valuable in them, and that the spirit of Neuhof, 
where industrial occupations and intellectual develop- 
ment had been blended in the education of destitute 
children, was still at work in the schools of De Fellen- 
berg, Vehrli, and others. Pestalozzi’s message to a 
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disordered Europe had been that renewal must come 
through a new spirit of education which would accept 
the child as he is, study him and his potentialities, assist 
his development by graded instruction and not impose 
upon. him an adult standard to which he must conform, 
not “pen them up like sheep, whole flocks huddled 
together in stinking rooms, pitilessly chain them for 
hours, days, weeks, months, years, to the contemplation 
of unnatural and unattractive letters.” The art of 
teaching was to assist the child’s own effort, and present 
knowledge in definite order suited to his developing 
powers. Pestalozzi was not always clear in presenting 
his ideas, and his disciples sometimes read into them a 
formalism never intended; in consequence, there had 
grown up the theory that the teacher's duty was to 
analyse knowledge into a graded series of regularly 
increasing difficulty, and the scholar’s business was to 
synthesise these elements in a new mental structure. 
It was false psychology: analysis and synthesis should 
inter-penetrate, and their separation begets unreality 
and artificiality ; it reduces writing to pot-hooks, reading 
to phonetic symbols, and language to words ; and while 
there was much of value in the so-called Pestalozzian 
methods there was also that great defect. Dr. Kay 
also accepted the error,’ but he imbibed something that 


1 Birchenough, in his History of Elementary Education, notices this 
error (pp. 269, 270) in the following criticism of Dr. Kay : “ Unfortunately 
he started from the false psychological position of imagining that the 
earliest mental activity of a child is synthetic, and that analysis only 
comes later.” The sentence is true enough, but there is no indication in 
the context that the blame should have been placed elsewhere. Dr. Kay 
was imitating a famous group of educators, and openly admitted his 
indebtedness to them. He took the most enlightened view that he could 
find, and defended it, not by psychological but by pragmatic argument: 
the best schools he had seen were carrying out more or less the ideas of 
Pestalozzi, and the results were sufficiently good to justify their imitation 
in England, where the art of instruction was poor enough. The psycho- 
logical fallacy was not established for some time. The position held by 
Pestalozzi at that time may be realised by the words of Horace Mann 
(in the ninth annual report of the Board of Education, Boston, 1846) : 
“Since the time of Pestalozzi there has been scarcely any difference of 
opinion among the leading educators of Europe and America as to the 
true and philosophical method of instruction. With one consent their 
decision is in favour of the exrhzditory, explanatory, and tnductive method. 
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was of far greater importance, and that was the spirit 
of Pestalozzi himself. The immediate results will be 
traced in succeeding chapters. 

One or two further reports to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners must here be mentioned. A paper in 1840 
entitled, “An Account of Certain Improvements in the 
training of Pauper Children, and on Apprenticeship in 
the Metropolitan Unions,”! is less optimistic about 
Norwood than the first report.2. The absence of a 
training school for teachers, who should be “ instructed 
by the experience of Europe,” the lack of approved 
manuals of method and lesson books, and the fact that 
the Commissioners had no direct control over the 
institution, are given as the reasons why Norwood 
can present only a “rude and imperfect” outline of the 
methods of educating pauper children. But the report 
also contains valuable evidence of progress in various 
unions, showing that Dr. Kay’s efforts had not been 
confined to Norwood alone. Not the least interesting 
is the testimony of Dunlop, brought from Stow’s school 
to be headmaster at Deptford Workhouse, where he 
found an appalling state of affairs. He had there 
replaced three superintendents, two of whom were 
seamen who could neither read nor write, “the very 
models of indolence,” addicted to swearing, lying, and 
drinking, and the third, the teacher, was a lunatic who 
died soon afterwards of brain disease. The girls had 
been nominally under the care of pauper women, but 
practically uncontrolled. In consequence he had found 
the boys “broken-spirited, cringing, and deceitful,” the 
girls, “refractory, obstinate, boisterous, and insolent.” 
Yet so great was the change that he records the fact 
that “the only instance we have had, for a very long 
time, of theft, was committed by a girl who had been in 


This method is the opposite of the dogmatic. . . . If a complex idea is 
affirmed it is analysed into its elements.” 

1 Printed in the important volume The Training of Pauper Children, 
issued by the Commissioners in 1841. This book contains several of 
Dr. Kay’s reports, and brought him much eulogy from various corre- 
spondents in different countries, 


4 S€e Pp, 59: 
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the house only a few weeks, and the only punishment 
she got, or required, was the disgust of the others at 
her conduct.” Dr. Kay might well feel jubilant with 
such evidence. Aubin and McLeod, of Norwood, also 
testify that their pupils go out to service at an earlier 
age, are much sought after by employers, and that few 
are returned for unsatisfactory conduct. The report 
ends with a summary of desiderata: the abolition of all 
premiums except in the case of disabled children; the 
appointment of an officer to investigate the character 
and circumstances of applicants who seek the service of 
apprentices, to visit the children and report upon their 
condition and progress to the guardians ;! and a further 
plea for district schools. 

Letters from Stow during 1839 and 1840 show that 
he was unable to supply Dr. Kay with all the teachers 
he needed, for they are in apologetic vein and full of 
explanations that his “trainers” are in such great demand 
everywhere that the supply keeps running out, eager 
as he is to send the best. In November, 1839, Dr. Kay 
used two urgent applications he had received from 
Metropolitan unions—one for a schoolmaster qualified 
to introduce the new methods, the other asking for an 
assurance that something will soon be done to remedy 
the defective state of the pauper schools—as a further 
argument for advance. He urged once more the im- 
portance of training workhouse schoolmasters, whose 
character, disposition, and skill were the only hope for 
their scholars, deprived as these latter were of parental 
care, and he endeavoured to make his argument more 
effective by quoting Vehrli’s views on the exceptional 
qualifications which a teacher of pauper children should 
possess. Butit was of little avail. The Commissioners 
themselves were in a precarious position, and did not 
know how permanent their office would be. Moreover, 
Mr. Frankland Lewis retired in 1839, Mr. Nicholls was 

‘It is a characteristic illustration of Dr. Kay’s thoroughness in 
organising details that in 1841 he submitted to the Commissioners five 
different forms of report, so that the proposed inquiry officer should keep 


complete records of his work and that they should be easily available for 
inspection. 
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in Ireland, and Mr. Lefevre retired in 1841. The plan 
of district schools was not pressed, and Dr. Kay was 
increasingly occupied by new duties. His last lengthy 
report was dated January 25, 1841, and dealt with the 
‘Punishment of Pauper Children in Workhouses.”! It 
is a plea for mild discipline, and a vindication of the 
child’s inattention to poor teaching. It denounces “ the 
tyranny of full-grown dullness over defenceless dunces 
of its own creation.” It is rich in wise maxims that 
reveal an understanding of the teacher’s problems, and 
an appreciation of the differences that are inherent in 
children. It attempts to establish the doctrine of natural 
consequences, as put forward by Rousseau and made 
famous in England by the advocacy of Herbert Spencer 
twenty years later than Dr. Kay, who argues thus: 


“ There ought to beaconnection between the nature 
of the fault and the nature of the punishment. In after- 
life, each class of errors is followed by its appropriate 
retributive consequences. The man who has forfeited 
his character for trustworthiness reaps a full harvest of 
suspicion. The jealous lose their friends ; the ambitious 
are more prominent objects of envy; the vain excite 
contempt or pity; the vindictive provoke revenge; the 
petulant irritate; the wayward are deserted. While, 
on the other hand, the honest are trusted; the generous 
are aided; the meek are promoted; the humble attract 
respect; the amiable are rewarded by affection; the 
gentle by kindness; the constant by steady regard. The 


1 The theory developed in this paper is the outcome of experience at 
Norwood. The MS. account contains the following passage: ‘“ The dis- 
cipline of the contractors’ establishments had sometimes harshly sup- 
pressed the tendencies to turbulence, insolence, and disorder which the 
new teachers encountered at Deptford and Edmonton. At Norwood, 
however, I discerned no signs of preceding severity, and I was astonished 
at the docility of the children. They seemed capable of being moulded 
like wax. There was no government by fear. The school work was 
interesting and mentally stimulating, The recreation was cheerful and 
varied. The exercises trained the children in concerted action, pro- 
moted the enjoyment of growing strength and skill, and accustomed 
them to prompt obedience. Everything was done happily, some things 
even joyfully. The instruction of the school awakened their intelligence 
and fed their minds, and the religious exercises conducted reverently by 
the chaplain probably gave for the first time to many any idea of worship, 
e prayer, or praise, or a notion of anything beyond their sordid material 
ife. 
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educator will endeavour so to devise his appeals to the 
conscience of children as to render his lessons in har- 
mony with these laws of the moral world.” 


Perhaps the doctrine is true in the long run, sub 
specie eternitatis ; its difficulty for the educator lies in 
the large number of apparent exceptions that abound, 
exceptions that rob the postulated connection of any 
motive force. 

On Dr. Kay’s draft, apparently returned to him from 
the Commissioners’ Office, there is a pencil note in 
another hand: 


“The renewal of the Golden Age. ‘The wolf also 
shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid, and the calf and the young lion and the 
fatling together, and a little child shall lead them.’ I 
fear we are not ripe for this at present.” 


It is probably the view of one of the Commissioners, 
and may denote his dismissal of the subject. Although 
there is little direct evidence, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that Somerset House no longer listened with 
much sympathy to schemes of education, and in 
November, 1842, Mr. Tufnell wrote of the Commis- 
sioners in terms bitter enough to suggest a feud of 
long standing! In these circumstances, perhaps, Dr. 
Kay did not regret his severance from the Poor Law 
Office, as his other duties were multiplying so rapidly. 
The end of his career as Assistant Commissioner is 
marked by the following letter? from Mr. G. C. Lewis: 8 


“Tt would certainly be convenient, with reference to 
the formation of district schools, that you should be 
an Assistant Commissioner. But if the number of 
Assistant Commissioners is to be limited in the Act to 
nine, each of the nine must have a district. This is 


1 Dr. Kay wrote, in January, 1842: “I have arranged that Tufnell 
shall not resign. . . . I hope all is now settled, and that my good friend 
is saved from a catastrophe by yielding to my advice.” 

* The date of the letter is December 20, with no year. Other cir- 
cumstances suggest 1841. 

* The son of Mr. Frankland Lewis, and now the Chairman of the 
Commissioners. Afterwards Chancellor of the Exchequer, Home Secre- 
tary, and Secretary for War in Lord Palmerston’s ministries. 
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the difficulty of the case, from which I see no mode of 
escaping except by giving you up exclusively to the 


Committee of Council, and trusting to your good 
offices.” 


The district schools, however, were not effectively 
pressed, and it was not until 18461 that Dr. Kay was 
able to make substantial progress in the better educa- 
tion of the pauper child. 


i See Ppai7 ly 172s 


CHAPTER If! 
THE STATE AND ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


WuILe the education of the pauper child had been con- 
siderably improved by the exertions of Dr. Kay and his 
colleagues in the Poor Law Commission, that of the 
children of the independent poor had made little pro- 
gress during the ’thirties. In the workhouse schools 
State aid and State control had been established with- 
out arousing any alarm; the entrance of the State into 
the schools of the nation was destined to arouse every 
form of opposition, and to make education questions the 
text of the most bitter sectarian disputes. 

The schools of the thirties were for the most part 
the result of private enterprise, and therefore varied in 
quality between two extremes: between the type called 
school only by courtesy, consisting of a damp, dark 
cellar where an ancient female or disabled male gained 
a precarious and mean livelihood by collecting together 
a number of children—and the type which has earned 
too little commendation: the private school which was 
the creation of a teacher who loved his work and be- 
lieved in its importance. Descriptions of the first type 
abound,' and, from the days of Nicholas Nickleby to 
our own, the dame schools and adventure schools have 
been a byword. The records of the second type are 
more difficult to gather; many are lost altogether, but 
a few can still be traced, and we can form some estimate 
of the excellence which these schools sometimes reached 
in Thomas Cooper’s autobiography, in the first portion 


: 1 See the frequently quoted Report of the Manchester Statistical 
Society. 
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of Sir Rowland Hill’s Zife, and in other contemporary 
records. 

To these private schools had been added the pro- 
vision made by the British and Foreign School Society 
and the National Society, which brought the prestige 
and support of great religious bodies to the aid of 
isolated efforts, and set going schools in such numbers 
as promised, for a time, to overtake the social evils 
which engulfed England in the first decades of the 
nineteenth century. These monitorial schools were 
organised on the pernicious theory that a young child, 
without any special training, can teach children, and as 
only one master was needed for each school, the equally 
pernicious idea was developed that large schools are 
the best because they are cheap, an idea which has 
never since ceased to influence the administrators of 
education. Under this system, therefore, some social 
good and much educational evil was done: children 
were removed from the evil of the streets and came 
under the control of a civilising agency; but the me- 
chanical nature of the instruction, the imposition of the 
fixed and unchangeable devices of a “system” of teach- 
ing, and the intellectual deadness of the conception of 
the school, stamped upon the term “education” a mean- 
ing wholly foreign to it, and set up a standard so low 
and easily attainable as to make the labours of reformers 
even more difficult than they would have been if com- 
plete neglect had been more common. ‘The apparent 
success of these voluntary and competitive efforts in- 
duced a general feeling that they were adequate ; and 
in the reformed House of Commons there were few 
who were much dissatisfied with the state of public 
education. 

It was in keeping with this view that the Govern- 
ment, in 1833 and successive years, made a grant of 
£20,000 “‘ for the erection of school houses for the educa- 
tion of the poorer classes in Great Britain,” and the 
first vote was carried in a House attended so sparsely 
as to indicate the general indifference. The Treasury 


1 By 50 to 26, 
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Minute which laid down the conditions of apportioning 
the grant among applicants shows that the scheme was 
intended to promote self-help: it was a grant limited to 
the building of schoolrooms, and at least half the cost 
must have been raised by the promoters before they 
could secure assistance from the Treasury. One of the 
two recognised school societies was to recommend the 
case as a deserving one, and large cities and towns were 
to have the preference. These conditions governed the 
procedure of the State during the next six years, and 
the National Society and the British and Foreign School 
Society entered upon a vigorous rivalry to secure what 
they could of the offer. Starting equal in the race they 
soon drew apart; and the National Society, by the aid 
of its greater resources, out-distanced its rival with 
ease, and soon secured more than three-quarters of the 
grant. For the principle of this first grant was the 
universal one that to him that hath shall be given; and 
whilst wealthy districts and churches found no hardship 
in the terms, the poorest districts, where the need was 
greatest, could not demand the help which was their due ; 
their relation to the Government was exactly that of 
Simple Simon to the pieman, and their reception was as 
cold. Asa consequence, Dr. Kay’s picture of the con- 
dition of the working classes in 1832 is not untrue of 
their condition in 1839, so far as educational provision 
is concerned. The principle of self-help is an excellent 
one, but it has limitations in its application to educa- 
tion, and Dr. Kay had been compelled by hard facts to 
adopt the opposite view that the most needy class of 
all—the paupers—required the greatest assistance from 
the State. 

Some account of the efforts of reformers must be 
given, in order to make clear the nature of the struggle 
that developed into open warfare when the proposals of 
the Government were made known in 1839. A growing 
party in the House of Commons, led by J. A. Roebuck, 
demanded State provision for the “ universal and 
national education of the whole people.” Lord Brougham 
argued at length in the House of Lords the need for a 
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Board of Education with a responsible Minister. The 
Central Society of Education, formed in 1836, formulated 
a programme of a national system of schools, with 
democratic control and State inspection, and their advo- 
cate in the House of Commons almost succeeded, in 
1838, in carrying a motion against the Government. 
Outside the House, too, were many indications of a 
growing demand for the provision of a liberal plan of 
education. Its advocates included not only the few who 
had a genuine desire to see an educated people, but also 
the many who wanted education for political ends, the un- 
enfranchised classes, the disillusioned reformers of 1832, 
the Chartists and trades unionists, a heterogeneous mass 
feared by Conservatives and despised by Whigs. They 
included among their number men of humble birth and 
unbounded faith in the blessings of knowledge, men 
who themselves had acquired large stores of information 
and political sagacity. They are attractively represented 
in William Lovett, the Chartist leader, who drew up, in 
1837, for the London Working Men’s Association, an 
address on Education,! which is one of the most com- 
plete of the time. More ambitious and less practical 
was the veteran Francis Place, who declared in 1841: 


“T hope to see the time when £20,000,000 will be 
voted to pay for the building of schools—schools for 
all, and not schools for Churchmen, or Chartists, only— 
and when a compulsory rate will be levied on all, in 
each school district, by a committee of the district, to 
pay the expenses of carrying on the schools, in which 
the teaching shall be really good and apart from all 
religion.” 


The provinces, too, showed the same awakening. 
Various statistical societies, led by the example of 
Manchester, proceeded to lay bare the deficiencies of 
educational provision, and also to attempt to remedy 
the evil condition; for, in 1837, the “Manchester Society 
for Promoting National Education” was formed, with 

1 Reprinted in Lovett’s interesting A wlobiography, pp. 135-146. See 


also Chartism: a New Organisation of the People, by Lovett and 
Collins (1840), for evidence of educational enthusiasm and understanding. 
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William Langton as treasurer, and many of Dr. Kay’s 
former co-workers on the committee. In 1838 they 
opened three schools, financed partly by the fees of the 
scholars, who were received irrespective of creed. In 
the same year this committee petitioned Parliament for 
an educational bill, and sent up 24,000 signatures in 
support, besides inducing other towns to send in similar 
petitions. 

There was excuse enough, in all these factors, for the 
Government to interfere, yet this zealous party had little 
power. Its members were disorganised and scattered, 
comparatively few of them had votes, and their secular 
programme for the schools filled the orthodox with 
horror. They were days of great religious excitement. 
The Anglicans had been disturbed by a series of enact- 
ments which challenged their position. They had seen 
the Nonconformists admitted to civil rights in 1828, and 
the Roman Catholics admitted to Parliament in 1829. 
The altered personnel of the reformed House of Commons 
after 1832 had raised perplexing questions as to the 
relation of Church and State, and Keble’s sermon on 
“ National Apostasy ” in 1833 marks the beginning of a 
new temper. The actions of the Reformed Parliament 
increased the uneasiness of the Church: proposals with 
regard to Irish Church property split the Grey ministry 
in 1834, and ejected the short-lived Peel ministry in 1835. 
A Royal Commission in the same year, to “inquire into 
the Revenues and Patronage of the Established Church 
of England and Wales,” seemed to many like the laying 
of profane hands upon the sacred Ark; and two 
measures of 1836, the Marriage Act and the re-arrange- 
ment of dioceses, were regarded as further acts of 
spoliation. The Oxford Movement gathered to itself 
the resentment felt against such aggression, and created 
an influential group opposed to State control of educa- 
tion, which they regarded as an attempt to rob the 
Church of its most promising agency, the school, in 
which, as in a nursery, they could mould the youth of 
England after their own manner. 

The outlook and temper of this group may be 
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studied most entertainingly in the books of Archdeacon 
Denison,! the most valiant and irreconcilable of such 
combatants, whose opinions were already formulated 
by 1839. This outspoken ecclesiastic, who seems to 
have developed a love of hard fighting from his days of 
stern discipline under Keate at Eton, and from a private 
tutor who administered heavy punishment upon small 
provocation, loved many things because they were old; 
and State interference in education was not likely to 
find favour in his sight because it was new. Even his 
preference for Cheddar cheese was based on the fact 
that it grew better by keeping, his sufficient proof also 
in more important matters. “I have always set my face 
as a flint against the mind of the time,” he wrote; and 
this negative attitude and clear-cut principle saved him 
from many of the perplexing questions of his day. It 
was natural, therefore, that he should have adopted one 
general principle on the question of educational control, 
and should have applied it fearlessly and logically. He 
went back to the Report of the General Committee of 
the National Society of 1812, which declared that “it is 
required that all the children received into these schools 
be, without exception, instructed in the Liturgy and Cate- 
chism; and that, in conformity with the directions in 
that Liturgy, the children of each school do constantly 
attend Divine Service in the Parish Church.” Having 
adopted this interpretation he proceeded to ignore all 
other readings of the Charter of the National Society, 
and to take his stand on all the implications of his 
general position: education was a religious work whose 
aim was to build up the Church; it must therefore be 
in the hands of the clergy; it could admit no child 
except on the clergy’s terms ; it could tolerate no inter- 
ference from any secular power. These views have long 
disappeared in a world of compromise, and Archdeacon 
Denison himself saw them disappear from amongst even 
those who first supported him, saw to his indignation 
that many gave them up because the temptation of State 


1 Fifty Years at East Brent, and more especially Motes of my Life. 
Also various pamphlets. 
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grants proved too strong for them. During the twelve 
years following 1839 he stood more and more alone, but 
in no whit shaken: “I will fight till I die,” he declared, 
“for the Catholic Church of England. I will not move 
one finger for a Church which negotiates with the House 
of Commons, or its creatures, about the means of dis- 
charging the trust committed to her of God.” The 
temper is the temper of heroes ; in a world of politicians 
it has never found continuous sympathy. 

It would have answered Denison and his adherents 
not at all to have pointed out that the religious instruc- 
tion in the schools was little more than the mechanical 
memorising of misunderstood formularies, and that the 
struggle was for a shadow: he would have admitted 
the fact and denied the inference, adding that the 
Church’s duty was to provide better teaching. Nor 
would the picture of unschooled children in large towns 
have moved him, for the problem of numbers, so dear 
to the reformers of the nineteenth century, was not 
important to him: “ You may teach a hundred children 
where you taught one before; but it does not follow 
that the teaching of the hundred is worth so much as 
the teaching of the one.” 

Between the extremists there were, of course, 
moderate men of every shade of opinion, and Dr. 
Arnold may be quoted as an example of toleration and 
liberal sympathies. He was haunted by the state of 
society, and was anxious to gain the advantage of unity 
between the denominations. “I have one great prin- 
ciple,” he wrote, “which I never lose sight of: to insist 
strongly on the difference between Christian and non- 
Christian, and to sink into nothing the differences 
between Christian and Christian.”+ To this end he 
wished to see a religious education generally established, 
aided, but not too much controlled, by the State, and 
using the existing schools—a comprehensive system 
unvexed by sectarian exclusiveness, where all well-dis- 
posed men could unite in a common aim and without 
surrendering any vital principle. 


1 Stanley’s Life of Arnold, i. p. 333+ 
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The Nonconformists of the time were in a state of 
mind hovering between hope and suspicion. Compelled 
by lack of funds to welcome any financial relief from 
the State, they had already seen that, when such relief 
was granted, their more wealthy rivals gained an 
increasing advantage over them. Hence, they were 
disposed to see in fresh proposals a concealed unfairness 
which would somehow augment the Church’s advantage. 
‘They were thus in the unhappy position of the man who 
is compelled to apply for parish relief and who has the 
bitter knowledge that the application will one day be 
used against him. On the whole, they were prepared 
to accept the immediate good, and risk the ultimate 
evil, and Mr. Edward Baines, Junr., who later became a 
prominent figure in the Nonconformist struggle, offered 
the support of his influential paper, Zhe Leeds Mercury, 
for the Government proposals of 18309. 

In the midst of this conflict of parties few attempts 
were made to ascertain the views of that most important 
and most ignored class—the parents of the children in 
whose supposed interests the fight was to be waged. 
They cared little enough, many of them, for education 
at all; those who did care were willing to send their 
children to any school within reach that offered any 
hope of education. lt must have been small consolation 
to the Denisons of the time that “the Secretary of the 
National Society testified of their schools that nine- 
tenths of the parents would remove their children if 
they could get better instruction, without thinking at 
all about the religious knowledge.” 

In 1839 the Government ventured to sail their frail 
craft of State interference in waters already stirred by 
approaching storm. The omens were unfavourable. 
The bulk of the Church party stood armed for a fight 
with the Whig Government, and moderate proposals 
were brushed aside. The Church felt herself attacked, 
and the clergy drew together in an impulse of defence. 
In February Lord John Russell communicated the 
famous Queen’s letter to the Lord President of the 
Council, desiring him to form a Board or Committee 
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“for the consideration of all matters affecting the 
Education of the People.” The letter concluded with 
the sound Whig doctrine that “it is Her Majesty’s wish 
that the youth of this kingdom should be religiously 
brought up, and that the rights of conscience should 
be respected.” The phrase, associated with Lord John 
Russell’s championship of civil rights, must have 
sounded ominous to Church ears, for he was an 
enthusiastic advocate of the undenominational schools 
of the British and Foreign Society, and his anti-clerical 
views were well known.! On April 10, the Crown 
established, by Order in Council, a Committee of the 
Privy Council, according to the following Minute : 


“It is this day ordered by Her Majesty in Council 
that the Most Honourable Henry, Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Lord President of the Council; the Right Honourable 
John William, Viscount Duncannon, Lord Privy Seal ; 
the Right Honourable Lord John Russell, one of Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State ; and the Right 
Honourable Thomas Spring Rice, Chancellor of Her 
Majesty’s Exchequer be, and they are hereby appointed, 
a Committee to superintend the application of any sums 
voted by Parliament for the purpose of Promoting 
Public Education.” 


In this way the Government avoided the risk of a 
vote in the House, and established for the first time a 
central administrative authority for public education. 

To the “precarious and obnoxious” position of 


1 Lady Russell’s account of his religious views, quoted in Walpole’s 
Life of Lord John Russell, ii. 468-469, shows good reasons for Church 
suspicion: “ He deplored the earthly and sectarian trappings by which 
man has disfigured Christianity—the multiplication of creeds, dogmas, 
ceremonies in the Church of England ; her assumption of sanctity as the 
special depositary of truth ; the narrowness of spirit which has made her 
through all history the enemy of free thought and progress. ... He 
thought the English catechism wholly unfit for children, and vehemently 
disliked the dogmatic parts of it. His thoughts and opinions were not 
to be bounded or cramped by the regulations of any one sect built up by 
man. He looked forward to a day when there would be no priests, or 
rather when every man would be a priest, and all superstitious notions— 
such as is implied in the notion that only a clergyman ought to perform 
certain offices of religion—should be cast aside by Christian men for 
ever. 
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Secretary! to the Committee Dr. Kay was appointed, 
as we have seen, by Lord Lansdowne, and he “received 
from the chief Ministers of the Crown a special injunc- 
tion, and that was to assert the civil influence for 
education.”? From the untroubled educational enthu- 
Slasms he had inaugurated at Norwood and other 
schools he was plunged into the conflict of political 
Strife and religious bitterness. He brought, as we have 
seen, a practical enthusiasm for educational reform and 
a conviction that the State was justified in fostering a 
system of schools. His political views harmonised 
with those of the Whig leaders. His knowledge of the 
needs of the poor was varied, and in some respects 
unique. He understood the organisation of a school in 
every detail, and took positive delight in studying 
and assessing the various methods of teaching. His 
religious convictions were unweakened, although ex- 
perience and reflection had made him a member of the 
liberal and -tolerant party within the Church. There 
was probably no man in England better equipped in all 
ways to guide the Committee of Council on Education 
in its first steps than was Dr. Kay. It is to the credit 
of the Whig leaders that they chose him, and gave him 
as free a hand as was possible in an enterprise full of 
danger to their own party. It is to the discredit of the 
opponents of the scheme that their attacks went beyond 
the limits of valid criticism of a policy, and sought to 
gain party advantage by vilifying the Secretary’s 
motives and religious views.® 


1 Dr, Kay, strictly speaking, was the Assistant Secretary, as the Clerk 
of the Council is ex-officio Secretary of all Privy Council committees. 
See p. 213. 

2 From a speech at the Battersea Club Reunion, 1873, quoted by 
Adkins, The History of St. Johws College, Battersea, p. 22. 

3 These personal attacks were constantly recurring, and, as will be 
seen, did not cease after his retirement from office. They seem to have 
begun at once, for the Rev. R. I. Wilberforce, in a printed Letter to the 
Marguis of Lansdowne (1839), asserted that “the poor will not be 
attracted by the appointment of a poor law Commissioner, Dr. Kay 
(however individually able and estimable), to be secretary to the Board ; 
and his ‘project of a compulsory school rate (Evidence in 1838, No. 248) 
will not diminish the apprehension of the contributing classes.” Anony- 
mous attacks speedily increased in bitterness, and charged him with 
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It has already been shown that Dr. Kay suggested to 
Lord Lansdowne that the first activity of the new Com- 
mittee should be the erection of a normal school for the 
training of teachers. There were funds available, for a 
grant of £10,000, voted by Parliament for this purpose 
in 1835, still remained unspent, and experience at Nor- 
wood had indicated that this was the next stage of 
development. The Committee of Council considered a 
scheme on the day after its appointment, and, in the 
Minute of April 11, 1839,! outlined its intentions ; there 
were to be two model (practising) schools, one a board- 
ing house for at least 450 children, the other a day 
school for 150 or 200 children, where candidate teachers 
could learn their art under different conditions. The 
schools were to be organised on the “simultaneous” 
method, as contrasted with monitorial or ‘ mutual” 
methods then general, z.e. the school would be separated 
into classes each containing 4o or 50 scholars. The 
normal school was to be under the direction of a 
Rector, who would give lectures on the “whole art of 
training children of the poor.” There is no doubt that 
these proposals were Dr. Kay’s own, although he was 


every heresy. His friend, Mrs. Davenport, of Capesthorne, Cheshire, 
writes in a private diary two years later, “I have become aware that a 
very erroneous opinion, which was, however, at one time very general, 
still prevails, that Dr. Kay is a Unitarian. Nothing can be more false. 
He has lived much with Socinians formerly, and they tried to convert 
him ; but this only led him to read more, and has strengthened his views. 
He is a very decided Churchman. His father was a Dissenter; but 
neither he nor one of the family ever was a Unitarian ; and now all are 
Church. Mr. Eden [Vicar of Battersea] once answered an attack of the 
kind in the 7zmes.” In a letter written in February, 1842, Dr. Kay 
remarks: ‘‘In the education contest it was the cue of our opponents to 
vilify me, and the clergy generally were very active in attempting to 
deter me from pursuing my plans by imputations of infidelity and 
latitudinarianism.” See also p. 331. 

Such charges sprang from his tolerant sympathies to all sects, and he 
was misunderstood in an intolerant age. But it is curious to find later 
writers making the same assertion, and deducing a theory from it. Thus 
Dr. R. Gregory, in his Elementary Education, refers to him as a “ Uni- 
tarian” (p. 20), as a “‘Nonconformist not likely to sympathise with 
Church school teaching” (pp. 42, 43), and as “no special friend to 
Church schools” (p. 68). Mr. Birchenough, in his Azstory of Ele- 
mentary Education, also describes him as a Nonconformist. 

! Printed in Four Periods of Education, pp. 179-181. 
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not yet officially appointed,! and that he was engaged in 
working out the details of the new institution is proved 
by his letters in May inquiring about possible teachers. 
But it seems to have escaped attention that this proposed 
Government normal school was a development of 
Norwood. The model boarding school was to be the 
district school whose establishment he had long desired. 
The model day school was to be the type of village 
or town school then growing up in different parts of 
the country. The normal school was to find its nucleus 
of students first among the pupil teachers at Norwood, 
to whose future career he had given so much anxious 
thought. The scheme might have emanated from the 
Poor Law Commission as easily as from the Committee 
on Education: it was meant to be an authoritative 
demonstration on the best methods of teaching the 
children of the poor. Norwood had won the praise of 
all classes ; aGovernment school designed and equipped 
for the work would prove even more successful. 

Unfortunately, the further proposal for religious 
instruction in these schools angered all parties. A 
distinction was made between “ general” and “ special” 
religious teaching, the first of which was to be the basis 
of the school teaching, and the second was to be given 
at fixed times by achaplain and by Dissenting ministers 
admitted for the purpose—the so-called “combined” 
plan. This implied that the Committee of Council 
could decide what was general and what was special in 
religious teaching, and aroused antagonism everywhere. 
The ecclesiastical party regarded the admission of 
Dissenting ministers into the schools as a dangerous 
concession ; Nonconformists noted with suspicion that 
the permanent chaplain was to be a Churchman. 
Edward Baines, Junr., wrote to Dr. Kay: 


“J, as a Dissenter, object to the principle of making 
a certain provision for the religious education of 
Churchmen in the normal school, and leaving that, of 
the Dissenters (in your own words) ‘contingent.’ To 
1 The Minute appointing him is dated August 26, 1839, although he 


was performing the duties of the post before that date. 
G 
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appease the Church you are compelled to give promi- 
nence to this injustice towards Dissenters. 


Yet it seems evident that the proposal was not 
Dr. Kay’s, for it is unlike the rest of his policy, and 
he claimed afterwards to have foretold and warned 
Ministers of its failure! Archdeacon Denison asserts 
that Dr. Kay preferred the “combined” system,’ but 
publicly abandoned it because it proved unpopular; 
there is no evidence for the statement, and all the 
subsequent proposals made by Dr. Kay will be seen to 
favour schools associated with the separate denomina- 
tions. | 

But the mischief was done. The old _ slogan 
‘Religion in danger,” a cry which never fails to arouse 
both saints and sinners, was raised, and a campaign of 
abuse and misrepresentation was set going which 
promised to wreck the Government. Their supporters 
were lukewarm, for, as Dr. Kay wrote to Lord John 
Russell, “the project of a normal school did not offer 
advantages of sufficient magnitude to rouse the friends 
of civil and religious liberty to great exertions in 
support of the Government.” But the opponents 
waxed increasingly enthusiastic, and attacks led in the 
House of Lords by Bishop Blomfield, and in the House 
of Commons by Sir Robert Peel, convinced the Govern- 
ment that they would have to withdraw the offending 
Minute. The career of the pupil teachers at Norwood 
was left unsolved. 

At ameeting of the Privy Council on June 3, 1839, the 
Committee on Education presented a report, advising 
that the £10,000 should be given in equal amounts to 
the National Society and the British and Foreign 
School Society. The Committee expressed no change 
of view, but had experienced 


“so much difficulty in reconciling conflicting views 
respecting the provisions which they were desirous to 


* Speech at the Battersea Club Reunion, quoted by Adkins, of. cét., 


“ye ; 
* Notes of My Life, p. 107. See also p. 150 of this volume. 
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make ... that it is not in the power of the Committee 
to mature a plan for the accomplishment of this design 
without further consideration, and they therefore 
postpone taking any steps for this purpose until 
greater concurrence is found to prevail.” 


Three other proposals at the same meeting must be 
mentioned: the first was a recommendation that !no 
grant should henceforth be made unless the right of 
inspection were secured ; the second was an alteration 
of the terms governing the allocation of grants, in a 
direction that has been shown earlier in this chapter to 
be in accord with Dr. Kay’s views, namely, a concession 
that poor and populous places should “not invariably ” 
be required to raise the full amount of local subscrip- 
tions ; the third was an intimation that, “in particular 
cases,” applications other than those recommended by 
the two voluntary societies would be considered, a re- 
cognition of the infinite complexity of a national system 
working through denominational schools. The question 
of inspection, the first successful assertion of the power 
of the central authority, will be referred to later. 

The Government had still to face the House when 
they asked for the annual grant! for education, and the 
vote was made the occasion for a fierce attack on the 
policy of the Committee of Council. On June 14 Lord 
Stanley moved a protest against the invasion_of the 
civil power into spiritual matters, and the debate took 
on such importance that it was several times adjourned. 
He had warm support, Gladstone,” Disraeli, and Lord 
Ashley joining in the attack, and the Government only 
escaped defeat by five votes. The grant was passed by 
a majority of two only. In the Lords, in spite of a 
vigorous speech by Lord Lansdowne, a series of resolu- 
tions embodying an Address to the Queen were proposed 


1 £30,000. In 1839 the grants to England, Wales, and Scotland were 
combined. 

2 Gladstone’s argument was that the theory of the Establishment 
meant “the limitation of the pecuniary effort of the State to one par- 
ticular denomination,” a claim which the Marquis of Lansdowne, in the 
House of Lords, showed to be untenable, as funds had been frequently 
given to Dissenters and Churchmen indifferently, without any objection 
being raised by the Church. 
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by the Archbishop of Canterbury and passed by a large 
majority, the peers emphasising the occasion by carry- 
ing the Address to Buckingham Palace in person, where 
Her Majesty gave them a harmless answer in the vain 
hope that it would turn away wrath. 

The manifestation of such opposition disconcerted 
the friends of a national system, and weakened the 
resolution of the Government. The feeling of pessimism 
is clearly reflected in Lord Brougham’s published 
Letter to the Duke of Bedford (1839), which contains a 
confession of utter defeat : 


“ A controversy of thirty years, with all the reason 
and almost all the skill, and, until very lately, all the 
zeal on our side, has ended in an overthrow somewhat 
more complete than we should in all probability have 
sustained at the commencement of our long and well- 
fought campaign.” 


He even advises his followers to accept a Church 
bill rather than no bill, believing that secular knowledge 
would be so mighty, and would so prevail, that the 
passion and prejudice which had swept the country 
would not again be possible. 

Dr. Kay did not share this pessimism. In the 
summer of 1839, in the midst of the political excitement 
aroused by the doings of the Committee of Council, he 
published anonymously, but with the sanction of the 
Committee, a defence of their proposals in a pamphlet 
entitled /eecent Measures for the Promotion of Education 
it England. It is a vigorous essay of four chapters. 
The first reviews the state of education in England, 
and collects evidence from the inquiries of Select Com- 
mittees and Statistical Societies, from prison chaplains 
and governors, from sermons and books, in the thorough- 
going way familiar to readers of Dr. Kay’s reports. 
Carrying the war into the enemy’s camp he indicts the 
methods of National and Lancasterian schools, and 
quotes witnesses to show that religious instruction 
given in such schools “ consists chiefly, if not solely, in 


' Reprinted in Four Periods of Education, pp. 185-286. 
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committing to memory catechisms and formularies 
which are neither explained nor understood.” Yet 
industrial communities have grown up whose moral 
and religious condition is a menace to the State; and 
whilst the factory child, the pauper child, and the 
juvenile offender have come under the beneficent care of 
the Government, the children of the independent poor 
are to be neglected, and the stability of society is to be 
imperilled, while Churches quarrel. 

The second chapter passes in review the condition 
of education in the countries of Western Europe, and 
returns to the same note of alarm: , 


“The critical events of this very hour are full of 
warning that the ignorance—nay the barbarism—of 
large portions of our fellow-countrymen can no longer 
be neglected, if we are not prepared to substitute a 
military tyranny or anarchy for the moral subjection 
which has hitherto been the only safeguard of England. 
... A great change has taken place in the moral and 
intellectual state of the working classes during the last 
half-century. Formerly, they considered their poverty 
and sufferings as inevitable, as far as they thought about 
their origin at all; now, rightly or wrongly, they attri- 
bute their sufferings to political causes; they think that 
by a change in political institutions their condition can 
be enormously ameliorated.” 


Against the wild schemes of the Chartists and revo- 
lutionaries he draws a picture of Whig philanthropy, 
which well illustrates the cleavage of classes and is 
eloquent of the difference that separated Whig and 
Chartist : 


“Tn every English proprietor’s domain there ought 
to be, as in many there are, school-houses with well- 
trained masters, competent and zealous to rear the 
population in obedience to the laws, in submission to 
their superiors, and to fit them to strengthen the in- 
stitutions of their country by their domestic virtues, 
their sobriety, their industry and forethought.” 


In the third chapter the educational events of recent 
years are described, from the voting of the grant in 
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1833 to the appointment and proposals of the Committee 
of Council. In the last chapter he makes a strong plea 
for religious tolerance. Against the Archbishop of 
Canterbury he quotes the Bishop of Calcutta; against 
the Bishop of London’s use of the name of Guizot he 
quotes Guizot more fully to show that he and Cousin 
and French opinion in general are against “the in- 
tolerance of a dominant sect.” And after showing that 
statistical reports prove that the number of Dissenting 
schools and scholars is so great that it is the duty of 
the Government to give them adequate safeguards, he 
makes a last appeal that this feud of sects “should not 
rob the people of England of the heritage which the 
Government, after periods of ruinous deprivation, was 
about to restore to them.” 

The pamphlet was an indictment of intolerance and 
a plea for a sane compromise, and it rapidly went 
through several editions... But it was suspect. It 
offered too vigorous a vindication of the Government 
policy, and it revealed too much knowledge of affairs 
for it not to be at once attributed to Dr. Kay’s pen. 
Bishop Stanley of Norwich recommended it to his 
correspondents,? and supported its argument by his 
own: 


“T think I may without hesitation or qualification 
assert that the Government system, misunderstood by 
many, and misrepresented or associated with imaginary 
or exaggerated prospects of dangerous effects by still 
more, would, if put into general operation, produce all 
you can desire, founded as I most conscientiously be- 
lieve it to be on those ‘great truths of the New Testa- 
ment in which Churchmen and Dissenters agree.’ ” 


But the general view was hostile, and drew upon 
the Secretary’s head some of that suspicion which had 
before been devoted to an impersonal committee. 

Bishop Phillpotts of Exeter took a prominent part 


1 The copy in the Board of Education library is imprinted “ Seven- 
teenth Edition.” I have not seen any later ones. 

2 As in a letter to the Rev. Baptist Noel, April 23, 1840, a copy of 
which he sent to Dr. Kay. 
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in attacking the pamphlet. In the first editions there 
was quoted an interpolation of his in the House of 
Lords during Lord Lansdowne’s speech, which repre- 
sented the Bishop as agreeing with the principle that 
it was the State’s duty to provide secular, but not 
religious education. The Bishop attacked the Com- 
mittee of Council “as responsible for the pamphlet,” 
and charged them with misrepresentation, since his re- 
mark referred to something different from that alleged, 
namely, that the State could not assist in teaching 
religious doctrines which it believed to be false. A 
sharp correspondence followed between him and Lord 
John Russell, with thrust and counter-thrust, and in the 
tenth edition Dr. Kay suppressed the offending para- 
graph, but showed that he had been misled by the 
reports of the debate in the 7zmes and the Mirror of 
Parliament But the Bishop did not easily forgive his 
opponents, and in his next ‘‘Charge” subjected the 
pamphlet to a critical attack, making statements and 
drawing inferences which Dr. Kay afterwards described 
as “absolutely in contradiction” to the truth. It isa 
commentary on the bitterness of the controversy that 
the Bishop, seizing upon one unfortunate word, 
“ secular,’ and in total defiance of the whole tone of 
the argument, should tell his clergy that the pamphlet 
taught that “political economy is henceforth to be the 
poor man’s gospel,” and then proceed to the amazing 
charge that the writers of the pamphlet repudiate the 
Catechism and the Prayer-book.? 


“Much that had been put forth in the pamphlet 
which I had been instructed to write in defence of the 
Recent Measures was acrimoniously challenged,” wrote 
Dr. Kay long afterwards. “Some of these statements 
related to the condition of education in certain parts 
of Europe. I was accordingly anxious to renew my 
acquaintance with these foreign systems, both as re- 
spects the legislation by which they were founded, the 


1 See Preface to tenth edition of Recent ATeasures. 
2 Preface to eleventh edition. 
3 In the 1877 MS. 
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mutual relations of the several classes of schools, the 
means adopted to secure and maintain their efficiency, 
and the character, attainments, position, and authority 
of the teachers. 

“Moreover, the formation of the Committee of 
Council on Education had occasioned my being placed 
in a responsible position with respect to the first steps 
towards the construction of a system of national educa- 
tion. The recent manifestations of political feeling both 
in and out of Parliament were unfavourable to progress 
by means of legislation. If the way could be prepared 
by administration, that must be accomplished by a care- 
ful avoidance of the burning questions which had recently 
agitated the country. I reflected much whether it would 
be possible to determine by common concurrence many 
questions vitally affecting the future organisation of 
schools, without entering anew the outer circle of dis- 
turbance. 

“Thus I had been led to reflect on the future staff 
of schools. Of what elements was it to consist? How 
were they to be prepared? What was to be the organi- 
sation of the larger schools of towns as compared with 
the small, mixed schools of sparsely peopled rural 
districts? If there was to be one teacher for every 
twenty-five scholars, an army of teachers and assistants 
would be required. What gradation of teachers could 
be provided and maintained? Why might not a hier- 
archy of teachers be created in the calm centre of this 
cyclone of controversy? If this plancould be separated 
from ecclesiastical controversies it would become chiefly 
a matter of school organisation. And as I proceeded to 
examine its relations I found it to be in a great degree 
a financial question. The mode and the times when the 
plan could be proposed to the consideration of the Com- 
mittee of Council it was difficult to foresee. Much light 
might be thrown on these questions by visits to schools 
placed in various social and political positions in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe.” 


Accordingly, he left England in September with Mr. 
Tufnell for the tour which has already been described 
in the preceding chapter, studied the methods adopted 
in various countries for training their teachers, and was 
confirmed by what he saw in Holland that the pupil 
teacher system was the correct beginning of such 
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training. There were difficulties in its way in England, 
for teachers were so ill-paid that he did not believe it 
would be possible to attract children from any but the 
manual labour class, and that a “transforming educa- 
tion” in a training college for a prolonged period would 
be necessary. It is best to quote his own words,! for 
he is here laying down a plan by which he hoped to 
make a national system possible within the limits 
imposed by the religious complexities of the country : 


“T conceived, therefore, that further experience 
would prove that, for many years, the pupil teachers 
would have to be chiefly selected from the most 
promising scholars of the elementary schools. There 
would even be difficulty in securing their services 
unless they were apprenticed at the age beyond which 
the most advanced scholars seldom remained at school. 
The parent would not otherwise be likely to forego the 
Sees which his child could gain if set to manual 
work. 

“My conception was, that the form and limits of this 
system must be determined by the circumstances 
among which it came into existence. I saw in it the 
means of development of a class of certificated adult and 
assistant teachers: and, when the popular appreciation 
of the value of elementary education should become 
more enlightened, this first step might, by improvement, 
be adapted to the wants of schools rising to higher 
conditions of efficiency. 

“Tf, as a first step, the schools of each denomination 
reared their own pupil teachers, the Government 
might secure the efficiency of their instruction by 
examinations, provided they granted aid to meet the 
expense. On similar conditions it might promote the 
building of training colleges in which the pupil 
teachers might complete their education. The civil 
power would thus interfere, in its proper province, to 
encourage the preparation of an efficient staff of 
teachers in elementary schools. But any immediate 
action to attain this end by the Education Depart- 
ment would encounter the fiercest opposition. Prema- 
turely to disclose even the outlines of such a plan 
would probably occasion its defeat. Such reflections 


1 From the 1877 MS. 
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compelled me to reserve, even from my most intimate 
friends, the new sphere of action, in which I conceived 
the civil power might successfully promote the improve- 
ment and extension of elementary education consistently 
with the rights of conscience.” 


There will always be critics who will brush aside, 
with logical scorn, the idea of a national system work- 
ing through denominational organisations.t Dr. Kay 
judged that it was the only way of advance, and, to a 
man of his energy, advance was important. The first 
need was to create the necessary teachers, and the 
Church had declared that she would not allow the State 
to train them. There is no doubt that she had this 
power, and that, if the Minute of April 11 had not 
been withdrawn, the Government would have been 
defeated heavily in June. A logical national system 
might have come—in time, for it took thirty years to 
get the first instalment of it in the Act of 1870. Thirty 
years is a whole generation, and Dr. Kay was more 
troubled by the state of the children throughout the 
land than by the refinements of meaning in a 
“national” system. 

On his return from the Continent, in October, he 
submitted proposals both to the Education Committee 
and to the Poor Law Commissioners. To Lord John 
Russell he described a scheme of local taxation for the 
purpose of education. : 


“The Government cannot, I think, make any effectual 
advance in the promotion of primary education in 
England, until it confers on parishes and towns the 
power of local taxation for the support of schools, 
subject to certain general conditions declared by the 
law, among which should be: 

“1, The regulation of religious instruction according 
to the law. 

“2. The regulation of secular instruction according 
to the rules of the Ministry of Public Instruction, ze. the 
Committee of Council.” 


* Mr. Francis Adams, in The Elementary School Contest, cannot 
conceal his annoyance at such a solution. 
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He bases his argument for local taxation on the 
ground that it would create a demand for good teachers 
and thus prove the necessity for normal schools erected 
by the Government. He suggested, therefore, that 
Ministers might proceed by submitting general reso- 
lutions to the House of Commons, declaring that the 
instruction of the people was necessary, that voluntary 
means were insufficient for the purpose, that the pro- 
vision of means for the training of schoolmasters was 
important, that parents had aright to select the religious 
instruction given to their children, and that no child 
could be excluded from a school supported by public 
funds. 

With his letter he also enclosed a sketch of a bill 
making provision for three types of districts: the rural 
parish where a Church school would suffice; the non- 
corporate towns where also “each chapel of orthodox 
Dissenters” might open a school; and the corporate 
towns where, over and above this denominational pro- 
vision, schools on the British and Foreign School system, 
and on the Martiniére system for Catholics, might be 
organised. But the Government was apparently 
unwilling to take the risk of energetic measures. 

Dr. Kay’s communication to the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners was a scheme for a normal school to develop 
the work begun at Norwood. In a covering letter to 
Mr. Lefevre he declares his conviction that 


“nothing can be done without schoolmasters—of whom 
there are none. Much, on the other hand, may be 
accomplished by schoolmasters, even without district 
schools. To make good schoolmasters in every sense, a 
training school devoted to the peculiar objects of the 
Commission is necessary. If you approve, I will create 
it at my own risk. All I ask is your approval. The 
success of Norwood under inconceivably vexatious 
difficulties gives me great confidence in assuring you 
that the training school would have greater success, 
both’ with the public and the Government, and also 
(which is of much greater importance still) with the 
Houses of Parliament, in advancing the claims of the 
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Commission on Parliamentary support in the ensuing 
eventful session.! ; ; 
“Under the shadow of Mr. Eden’s wing as Chaplain 
nothing is to be feared from the Church. The Commis- 
sioners are already assured of the approbation of the 
Government in its approbation of Norwood.” 


The scheme itself is largely an outline of the pro- 
posed curriculum, and in the light of the assertion, 
twenty years afterwards, that the training colleges were 
over-educating their students, it is interesting to note 
the proposals of 1839. The course was to include 
English, Mathematics, Industrial Science ; Social Geo- 
graphy and History; Colonial Geography ; notions in 
Natural History; notions in Natural Philosophy ; Agri- 
cultural Chemistry ; general laws of fluids and uniform 
bodies ; Law (including the duties of the parish clerk, 
registrar, overseer, constable, guardian of the poor, 
relieving officer, highway surveyor); Book-keeping ; 
Vocal Music; Industrial Pursuits (gardening in all its 
branches, shoemaking, tailoring, white- and black-smith’s 
work, carpentering) ; Gymnastics ; and Pedagogy. 

This report he presented to the Commissioners 


“to enable them to decide how far they would consider 
such an establishment likely to promote the interests 
of the public service in their department, and how far 
they could encourage Boards of Guardians and others 
to avail themselves of the means of training teachers 
thus created.” 


He proposed to bear the cost of the establishment, 
and to reside there during the initial stages, “in order 
to bring the whole plan into operation on principles 
resembling those on which De Fellenberg’s establish- 
ment at Hofwy] is founded.” 

The answer of the Commissioners is not on record, 
but the sequel to the proposal will be found in the next 
chapter. Dr. Kay’s time and energy were fully absorbed 
by his new duties. He was still an Assistant Commis- 
sioner, and he had also to create the machinery of a new 


1 The continuance of the Poor Law Commission was in doubt. 
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Government department, write and issue its official 
forms, conduct its correspondence, guide its delibera- 
tions, and make himself acquainted with a hundred 
points of technical detail. The most outstanding 
advance made by the new Committee of Council in its 
early days was the appointment of inspectors. By 
the Minute of June 3, 1839, it was announced that all 
building grants would henceforth carry with them the 
right of inspection, a policy in keeping with Benthamite 
traditions and confirmed by Poor Law practice, but one 
which the Church regarded with suspicion. In August, 
1839, Dr. Kay wrote to the National Society to inform 
them that the Committee on Education were prepared 
to recognise their interests and would appoint as 
inspectors of National Schools only those who were 
acceptable to the Church. 


“Tt is intended,” he wrote, “to appoint one inspector 
solely for the purpose of visiting National Schools to 
which any future grant of money may be made. For this 
purpose they have requested the Bishop [Otter] of Chi- 
chester to name to them some person who shall be, in 
his opinion, duly qualified for this important task. The 
high character of this important prelate and the eminent 
place which he held at the head of a seat of learning, 
founded and supported by the Primate and other dis- 
tinguished members both clerical and lay of the Estab- 
lished Church, will be a guarantee to the National 
Society of the friendly intentions of the Committee. 
Any vacancy that may hereafter occur will be filled up 
in a similar spirit and with a like recommendation. 
“Further than this the Committee cannot go. They 
would not consider that they could adequately discharge 
the trust reposed in them by Her Majesty, or could 
ive a faithful report to Parliament, if they left to the 
S dcisty, to whom the public money is to be granted, 
the sole power of reporting on the efficiency of their 
own arrangement, and the right of excluding officers 
appointed by the State, to which they are to be indebted 
for a part of their resources, from all inspection or 
examination of the schools.” 


Lord John Russell, in approving the letter, asked 
Dr. Kay not to leave for his continental tour till the 
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first of September, as he “anticipated an unfavourable 
answer from the National Society,” and it required 
almost a year to reach the so-called Concordat of July 
15, 1840,! the matter being one of controversy during 
that period. The Committee of Council held firmly to 
their claim that the inspectors should be appointed by 
them, and should report to them, but the National 
Society secured every other advantage they could: the 
Archbishops were to be consulted, each with regard to 
his own province ; they were to suggest persons for the 
appointments, and their concurrence was necessary 1n 
any appointment; they were to issue instructions on 
religious teaching, and were to receive duplicate reports 
along with the bishop of the diocese in which the 
schools were placed. Dr. Kay had secured what he 
most prized: the control of the inspectors in the im- 
provement of secular education, but the Church retained 
the other advantages. 

Two appointments followed: the Rev. John Allen? 
was made inspector of Church schools in England, and 
Mr. J. Gibson was appointed to inspect the schools of 
the Established Church in Scotland. Prior to this, Mr. 
Seymour Tremenheere had been appointed in England, 
apparently without any denominational limitations, but 
the Concordat restricted his labours principally to 
schools in connection with the British and Foreign 
School Society. 

A second important innovation by the Committee of 
Council was the issue of an annual volume of Minutes 
in 1840, and each succeeding year, which together form 
a valuable history of the development of our educational 
system. The first volume is an excellent illustration of 
the detailed labour which Dr. Kay devoted to his task. 
Applicants for grants had to answer no fewer than 
seventy-five questions, but were happily supplied with 
“instructions respecting the mode of answering the 
questions.” The new inspectors received one hundred 


| Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education (1839-40) 


21 


e ol. 


* Afterwards Archdeacon of Salop. 
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and forty questions and thirty-four supplementary 
questions,’ covering all the points which concerned the 
well-being of a school. They are an important indica- 
tion of Dr. Kay’s conception of inspection and of educa- 
tion. Inspectors were not only to ascertain that public 
money had been well spent: they were to spread infor- 
mation on improved methods of teaching; they were to 
assist and encourage local efforts, not to restrain them; 
they were to stimulate, not to compel. The theory of 
inspection that arose in a later day, and which created 
and maintained a false and harmful relationship between 
teachers and inspectors, was not Dr. Kay’s; in fact, his 
words seem now to have foreseen and provided against 
the evil. The inspectors were to “abstain from any 
interference with the instruction, management, or dis- 
cipline of the school,” and to do nothing which “could 
tend to impair the authority of the school committee or 
chief promoters of the school over the teacher or over 
the children, or of the teacher himself over his scholars.” 
So anxious was he to promote self-help and encourage 
local effort that the inspectors were instructed not “to 
offer any advice or information excepting where it is 
invited.” ? 

The hundred and forty questions, and the thirty-four 
supplementary questions on infant schools, explored 
every phase of school life—the tenure and site of the 
building, the mechanical arrangements, the means of 
instruction, the mode of organisation and discipline, 
methods of teaching, number and qualifications of staff, 
attainments of scholars, attendance and registration, the 


1 Printed in the first volume, 1839-40, pp. 22-45, under the heading 
“Instructions to Inspectors.” 

2 Lord Lansdowne seems to have exercised a restraining hand on the 
wording of official documents. In a letter dated December 31, 1839, 
when these instructions were in writing, he expressed to Dr. Kay his 
preference for “plain and dry” instructions, and put down in his own 
words the objects of inspection as) 

“rt, To report on the due application of public money. 

“4. On the effect of its application, and of the improvements it has 
contribyted to introduce, and suggesting whether they admit of being 
further extended. A dig: 

“3. To give advice wherever advice is sought for.” 

Fortunately such brevity was far too “plain and dry” for Dr. Kay. 
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income and expenditure of the school, and, still more 
important, included questions on topics which reveal 
Dr. Kay's understanding of the social functions of the 
elementary school. These questions had reference to 
the provision of playgrounds, the intercourse between 
parents and teachers, the efforts made to establish a 
connection between the school and its former scholars, 
the school library and its degree of usefulness to a 
wider circle, and the association of the school with 
mutual assurance societies or clothing clubs. This 
social conception, a topic now familiar enough but 
disastrously neglected in the nineteenth century, was 
also clearly expressed in the Minute explaining the 
plans of school houses and printed in the same volume.! 


“The parochial or village library can nowhere be so 
conveniently and usefully kept as at the school house, 
under the charge of the schoolmaster ; and the buildings 
afford abundant facilities for this purpose. The office 
of secretary to the benefit society of the parish or 
village would in no respect injuriously interfere with 
the schoolmaster’s duties; as the meetings of the 
society would probably be held in the evening. The 
schoolroom is, in all respects, conveniently arranged 
for such meetings, and would be a place of assemblage 
for the working classes, preferable to the tavern, where 
these meetings are too commonly held.” 


Consistently, too, with his intention to prepare the 
way for the introduction of the pupil teacher system, 
he included in the first volume detailed plans of schools 
with arrangements for seating the scholars at parallel 
desks in groups, on the “simultaneous” system, as well 
as forms for the apprenticeship of pupil teachers for 
five years, The system thus received a semi-official 
recognition. 

The Concordat did not end the controversy regarding 
the inspection of Church schools, as has been thought 
for the first inspector raised a difficulty, a few months 
later, by refusing to present his reports through the 
Secretary, or to address them to the Committee of 


' Minutes, 1839-40, pp. 46-92. 
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Council, and the correspondence shows that an acute 
crisis arose which threatened to destroy the compromise. 
In a long letter, covering twelve pages of foolscap, Dr. 
Kay warned Lord Lansdowne that the revolt threatened 
to end the control of the Committee over its inspectors, 
and quoted conversations with Mr. Allen to prove that 
it was a design “to render the inspectors of Church 
schools independent of the influence of the Secretary.” 
As inspectors were appointed (largely) on ecclesiastical 
grounds, and not for their knowledge of education, it 
meant that they would, in Dr. Kay’s words, 


“either be the propagators of error, or they must be 
more or less responsible to the Secretary. . . . Without 
such guidance each inspector would proceed without 
experience or skill to his duties, and the results of their 
experience would be as various as their crude notions 
on a subject on which they had little or no knowledge.” 


A letter from Mr. Allen to Dr. Kay shows that the 
latter regarded it as a test question, and contemplated 
resignation unless his authority was secured: 


“T did not give utterance,” wrote Mr. Allen, “to 
what I really felt when you stated the possibility of 
your resignation in case my view of the position should 
be recognised by the Committee. It seems to me that 
few severer blows could be dealt to the cause of popular 
education in this country than the loss of your services. 
... But before you bring this question forward I would 
ask you to pause and think whether any clergyman will 
accept the office of inspector if he be bound to obey the 
injunctions of one who fills your situation? I feel that 
no clergyman ought to accept the office on such 
conditions. I became inspector being assured no such 
obedience was due from me.” 


Lord Lansdowne’s reply to Dr. Kay was emphatic: 


“ Wherever there is misapprehension, or fear of mis- 
apprehension, or disposition to misapprehend, if there 
is a litera scripta on the subject, it is safest to adhere 
closely to it, to the very letter. pty Mr. Allen’s report 
does not appear formally and distinctly addressed to 
the Lords of the Committee of Council it must be sent 

H 
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back with a simple and dry direction (by my order if 
you will) so to address it agreeably to the terms of the 
Minute. He may be apprised at the same time that 
such report will, as in every other department, be opened 
by the Secretary, will be acknowledged by him, and laid 
before their Lordships. ... I will make a point of seeing 
Mr. Allen when I go to town, and making him thoroughly 
understand his situation.” 


The civil control of the inspectors was thus main- 
tained, and was later confirmed by Lord Wharncliffe, 
the President of the Council in Sir Robert Peel’s 
Ministry.! 

That the Government had conceded too much to 
the Church in the appointment of inspectors was the 
opinion of many Nonconformists, and the British and 
Foreign School Society expressed their dissatisfaction 
in the arrangement, as well as their suspicion that the 
inspectorate might become privileged opponents of 
their own schools and methods.? Quoting Lord John 
Russell’s reply to Mr. Baines in the House of Commons, 
“that if the inspectors for the Church of England 
schools should find in their districts other schools not 
belonging to the Church of England they should inspect 
them if the directors of these schools had no objection,” 
they not unnaturally concluded that the links between 
the British schools and the parent society might easily 
be snapped by the visits of Church inspectors, and they 
asked for guarantees that the parent society should be 
apprised of such visits, and of the reports that were 
made. This concession was promised, but the attack 
was re-opened, after a pause, by the Society, which 

1 Curiously enough, the same inspector was responsible for this second 
specific declaration of policy. He wrote on March 15, 1844, to ask per- 
mission to show his (private) weekly diaries to the Bishop of Winchester. 
The Secretary replied that “while an inspector can give private and un- 
official information, Lord Wharncliffe conceives that the transmission of 
copies of your diaries to the Bishop might produce inconvenience, and be 
liable to misinterpretation with reference to your position as a servant of 
the Committee of Council, who are alone responsible to Her Majesty and 
to Parliament for any directions given to you, with the view of securing 
the due performance of your duties as inspector.” 


* The voluminous correspondence was printed in the A7@inutes of the 
Committee of Council, 1842-3, pp. 401-538. 
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asked to be placed on a footing “at least equivalent to 
that enjoyed by other bodies” in the choice of in- 
spectors. About the same time the publication of a 
report on the Glasgow Normal School, adverse in some 
particulars, made the British and Foreign School 
Society uneasy, and they even questioned whether 
State grants, at any rate to normal schools, might not 
be secured at too high a cost. The Report on British 
Schools in London, 1842,' was not calculated to appease 
this growing uneasiness. It was a record of large 
classes, inefficient monitors, mechanical reading, irregu- 
lar attendance and poor results. The Society objected 
“to the spirit and tendency of the whole document... It 
appears to them an elaborate attempt to show that the 
entire system of instruction pursued by the Society is 
essentially defective.” They added, with perhaps a 
touch of irony, that inspection “at other times, and in 
other hands,” might become an engine of oppression. 
Lord Wharncliffe’s reply, early in 1843, promised 
that, when the occasion arose, an inspector should be 
appointed who would inspire confidence that the in- 
spection would be conducted “with every friendly 
feeling” towards the Society, but he still refused them 
any share in making such an appointment. The corre- 
spondence became more and more strained until, in 
November, Lord Wharncliffe announced his conversion 
to the principle he had refused to concede in January, 
and promised that no inspector should be appointed for 
British schools without the full concurrence of the 
Society. The promotion of Mr. Tremenheere shortly 
afterwards to the service of the Poor Law Commission 
opened the way for a complete settlement, and thus the 
Nonconformists won from a Conservative Government 
what the Church had won three years before from a 
Whig Government. Other complications in the re- 
lationship, between the Nonconformists and the Com- 
mittee of Council at this time may have influenced Lord 


Wharncliffe’s conversion.” 
It is fitting to end this chapter with a reference to 


1 Minutes, 1842-3, pp. 434-515. 2 See Chapter V. 
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the first report which the system of inspection pro- 
duced—namely, the report by Mr. Tremenheere! on 
certain districts in South Wales which had taken a 
prominent part in the Chartist riots of 1839. It is of 
more than educational interest, for various social pro- 
blems are touched upon; but its significance in the 
history of education is that, for the first time, an inde- 
pendent and trained investigator was sent out by the 
central authority to make an impartial survey of “the 
state of education generally in that part of the country.” 
Of alithe early inspectors of the Committee of Council 
noné interpreted his orders more liberally than Mr. 
Tremenheere, and none wrote reports of greater value 
to the student of social conditions. His account of 
~ South Wales in 1839 well exhibits this special quality. 
Even more revealing were his almost daily letters to 
Dr. Kay, who kept in close touch with his inspectors 
during their inquiries, questioning and criticising their 
procedure, and making suggestions according to the 
circumstances that were revealed. These letters from 
South Wales contain vigorous pen pictures: there is 
the clergyman of a remote parish happy in his self- 
indulgence at the dinner table, and the curate who is 
‘“‘well informed and liberal minded, and therefore a 
phenomenon in these parts;” there is the neglectful 
proprietor of a large works who is also a Member of 
Parliament, and therefore to be “ handled carefully,” and 
an agent who despises education and holds the view 
that “things were never better than at the beginning 
of the century—the people could then be managed.” 
There is the school “so filthy and disgusting” that the 
inquiry had to be conducted from without, and there is 
the inefficient school that he describes at length: 


“Tt was a low-roofed solitary cottage, on a hill that 
overlooked a wide view of the southern part of the 
county and the eastern of Glamorgan: a bleak place for 
children to assemble at. When I entered, the young 
tenants of one desk, in number about a dozen, were all 
huddled up at one end of it with their heads together 


1 Minutes, 1839-40, pp. 175-192. 
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examining some object of curiosity. A boy was playing 
with a stick on the floor. In one corner stood a basin 
of dirty water anda kettle. On a shelf was a piece of 
raw mutton ina pie dish. While I was putting down 
the answers to my questions I saw a ruddy little fellow 
with his face half immersed in his master’s mug of beer, 
drinking eagerly, and watching with upturned eyes the 
movements of the defrauded pedagogue.” 


These descriptions do not appear in the printed 
report, as their author felt that publication would 
defeat the end in view, and make inspection a cause of 
alarm and concealment. He was satisfied in recom- 
mending, as the first means of improvement, the estab- 
lishment of a few good schools which would serve as 
models, and especially the establishment of infant 
schools. 

The appointment and control of inspectors, and the 
interest aroused by the issue of the first volume of the 
Minutes, may be regarded as the two substantial gains 
during the first year of the existence of the Committee 
of Council on Education. 


CHAPTER.IV 
EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS 


Tue limitations imposed on all educational reformers 
by the lack of qualified teachers had been repeatedly 
demonstrated to Dr. Kay in his efforts at Norwood and 
other Poor Law schools. The Glasgow and Edinburgh 
Training Schools could not satisfy the demand; and 
when teacher candidates began to attend at Norwood, 
with all its imperfections for training, he urged upon 
the Poor Law Commissioners, and then upon the newly 
established Committee of Council, the importance of 
establishing a Government institution. He was dis- 
appointed in both directions. 

His continental tour with Mr. Tufnell in 1839, and 
especially the impressions he gained when visiting 
Vehrli, decided him that the experiment must be tried 
in England, and we have seen?! that in October, on his 
return, he wrote to Mr. Lefevre to declare his willing- 
ness to'found a Training School at his own risk. Mr. 
Tufnell offered to share with him the financial burden. 
During the autumn Bishop Stanley of Norwich, and 
other liberal clergy and laymen, expressed their approval 
of his scheme, and Battersea was chosen, partly because 
the Vicar, the Hon. and Rev. Robert Eden,? offered his 
help in giving religious instruction and in placing his 
village schools at the disposal of the students; partly 
because the old Manor House of Battersea, with its five- 
acre garden, offered a suitable home.® 

1 See p. 93. 

* Afterwards Lord Auckland, Bishop of Bath and Wells. Interesting 
references to his educational enthusiasms are given by Greville, in his 
Memoirs (September 12 and December 24, 1838). 

° The story of the beginning of Battersea has been told by Dr. Kay 


himself in the First Report, printed in Four Periods of Public Education, 
104 
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Dr. Kay had decided to guide the early days of the 
experiment by residing there and himself controlling 
the details and sharing in the teaching. It is a striking 
proof of his devotion to the cause for the advance of 
which his office had been created, that he opened the 
school during the first busy twelve months of his 
‘Secretaryship under the Committee on Education. The 
thing is unique in educational history, for it is the first 
and last occasion when the chief official in the Education 
Office has had daily acquaintance with and directive 
control over an actual school. And it was more than a 
school, it was an educational experiment on a large 
scale, where new methods of teaching were worked 
out, where continental reforms were first adapted to 
English conditions, where text-books were prepared, 
and where methods of training teachers were tested 
and modified. 

Battersea was founded deliberately on the Swiss 
model. Its primary purpose was to prepare teachers 
for workhouse and district schools, for schools of in- 
dustry, for schools which would reconcile the children 
of the poor to a life of honest toil, while tasting the 
delight of mental activity and religious communion. 
Unlike the model schools of the National Society and 
the British and Foreign School Society, which received 
teachers for a few weeks or few months and taught 
them the bare elements of a “system” of monitorial 
organisation, the course at Battersea was to be a 
discipline of body and mind continued over a number 
of years. It was to create a band of teachers who would 
go out to their calling in a missionary spirit, carefully 
instructed, strictly disciplined, and impelled by high 
ideals. They were to be won early to the joy of hard 
work and simple fare. They were to be ‘‘moved by 
Christian charity,” as were Pestalozzi, De Fellenberg, 


pp. 294-386. Its later history may be traced from the Second Report 
(/bid, pp. 387-431), which marks the end of his control of the institution, 
also from various inspectors’ reports published in the A/cnudées of the 
Committee of Council, and from Adkins’s History of St. John’s College, 
Battersea, as it is now called. 
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and Vehrli, and, in this school of industry, simplicity, and 
practical religion, they were to be “ fitted for the labour 
of reclaiming the pauper youth of England to the virtues, 
and restoring them to the happiness of her best-in- 
structed peasantry.” 

When the school opened in February, 1840, Dr. Kay 
and his mother and sister were already installed there, 
and eight pupil teachers were brought from Norwood 
as the first students. They formed one family in the 
large Manor House, Dr. Kay busy with a dozen occupa- 
tions in house and garden, Mrs. and Miss Kay equally 
busy with domestic duties, softening the rough places, 
nursing the sick, and acting as foster-mothers to their 
new and growing ‘family. Two tutors were also ap- 
pointed: Mr. Horne, whose work in East Anglia and at 
Norwood has already been described, and Mr. Tate, a 
self-taught man, who achieved a reputation afterwards 
as a writer of mathematical and scientific text-books. 
Some time later, when the village school was reorgan- 
ised, Mr. McLeod was also brought from’ Norwood as 
headmaster. 

The young students were provided with a “plain, 
dark dress of rifle green, and a working dress of fustian 
cord.” They were to be apprenticed for seven years, 
at least three of which should be devoted to instruction, 
and two years to teaching practice in the Battersea 
village school, followed by a period as assistant teachers 
under experienced headmasters. Arrangements were 
also made for the reception of older pupils between 
twenty and thirty years of age for a period of training 
extending through one year or more, and in January, 
1841, the date of the First Report, there were twenty- 
four pupils of the first class and nine of the second. 

The religious instruction was based on Church teach- 
ing, and the pupils attended Battersea parish church on 
Sundays ; but admission was not refused to the members 
of other communions, although it was pointed out to 
them that unity was important, and that if they could 


* It is impossible to tell from the language of the Report whether the 
three years’ instruction included the two years’ teaching or not. 
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not join in the general form of worship they would be 
better advised not to enter. 

The most striking feature of Battersea Training 
School was its internal economy. 


“The schoolmaster,” wrote the founder, “ought to 
be prepared in thought and feeling to do the peasant- 
father’s duty, by having sentiments in common with 
him, and among these an honest pride in the labour of 
his hands, in his strength, his manual skill, his robust 
health, and the manly vigour of his body and mind.” 


To this end the pupils were required to make their 
own beds, scrub floors, clean their boots, lay the tables, 
prepare the vegetables; just as out-of-doors they had 
to look after the two cows, three pigs, and three goats 
which belonged to the establishment, to clear the neg- 
lected garden of weeds, and grow vegetables and fruit 
for the needs of the community. This healthy labour 
was to safeguard them from the danger of forming “a 
false estimate of their position in relation to the class 
to which they belonged.” They were Spartan days: 
all were up at five-thirty (including the tutors, “except 
when prevented by sickness”), and domestic duties and 
garden occupied them till eight o’clock. Meals, school, 
and garden alternated through the long day until nine 
at night, making in all about fourteen hours of mental 
and bodily labour. 

Nor was the régime found injurious. So judiciously 
was change of occupation arranged that health improved 
and appetites increased, although no artificial entice- 
ments found a place in the diet. At other training 
schools the same long hours were in fashion, but as 
no out-of-door occupations were provided owing to the 
brief period of residence, and as exercise and sleep were 
sacrificed to the crowded hour of learning, it was alleged 
by one inspector of the Borough Road School that the 
shortness of their stay alone made the training of the 
students “consistent with health.”? Some of the garden 


1 See Rev. J. Allen’s Report on Battersea (AZinutes, 1842-3, p. 64). 
2 Minutes, 1846, vol. ii. p. 349. 
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work at Battersea was afterwards replaced by gymnastic 
exercises and by drill, for which was claimed as a result 
the foundation of the moral virtues, and there were also 
long day excursions afield, when Dr. Kay taxed the 
students’ powers of observation, or took them to 
Norwood or to Greenwich to see reformed schools at 
work. He justifies these educational journeys in a 
long passage which now seems superfluous, but which 
at the time of writing was a piece of educational in- 
sight: 


“Tn all that relates to the external phenomena of the 
world the best book is Nature, with an intelligent in- 
terpreter. What concerns the social state of man may 
be best apprehended after lessons in the fields, the ruins, 
the mansions, and the streets within the range of the 
school. . . . Elementary schools, in which word-teaching 
only exists, do not produce earnest and truthful men.” 


The methods of intellectual education were based on 
his study of continental reformers, and especially on 
Pestalozzian principles. Beginning with the concrete 
he linked up first conceptions with the motive of utility, 
and approached abstractions only as the learner’s mind 
became prepared for them. 


“Nothing has been taught dogmatically,” he wrote, 
“but everything by the combination of the simplest 
elements: z.¢. the course which a discoverer must have 
trod has been followed, and the way in which truths 
have been ascertained pointed out by a synthetical 
demonstration of each successive step.” 


In this way he emphasised a principle of eternal 
validity, and one which successive reformers have had 
to re-interpret to their age. Book knowledge is not 
enough : 


_ “Books are not resorted to until the teacher is con- 
vinced that the mind of his pupil is in a state of healthful 
activity ; that there has been awakened in him a lively 
interest In truth, and that he has become acquainted 
practically with the inductive method of acquiring 
knowledge.” 


MENTAL TRAINING AT BATTERSEA 10g 


The youthfulness of the students and the meagreness 
of their previous training compelled the tutors to begin 
with the elements. The syllabus was an amalgam: 
reading was taught on the phonic method asin Germany, 
oral grammar as at the Edinburgh Sessional School, 
writing according to the method of Milhauser, arith- 
metic as advocated by Pestalozzi. The needs of the 
elementary school were emphasised in all methods, and 
great stress was laid upon the practical utility of know- 
ledge as a motive in learning: 


“Unless, in elementary schools, the instruction pro- 
ceed beyond the knowledge of abstract rules to their 
actual application to the practical necessities of life, the 
scholar will have little interest in his studies, because 
he will not perceive their importance, and, moreover, 
when the leaves the school, they will be of little use, 
because he has not learned to apply his knowledge to 
any purpose.” 


So mensuration and land surveying, mechanics and 
heat, the keeping of simple accounts, drawing and 
design were taught, because they were near the experi- 
ence of the poor and admitted of abundant illustration 
in the practical concerns of their life. 

But important as was the utility motive it was not 
allowed to exclude others. Drawing was introduced 
also because of its beneficial influence on taste, and a 
French method of drawing from objects was adopted. 
Vocal music was taught, partly because it increased the 
solemnity and impressiveness of religious worship, 
partly because it was a means of increasing the sum 
of happiness in the worker's life, and the method of 
Wilhem, consisting of a clearly analysed series of exer- 
cises, which enabled a student to progress gradually 
until he was able “to read music with ease, and to sing 
with skill and expression even difficult music at sight,” 
was introduced to Battersea by Mr. Hullah, who in 
August of 1840 was present with Dr. Kay at Wilhem’s 
singing classes for artisans at the Halle aux Draps in 
Paris. Geography was also recognised as important 
because of the width of outlook it could give, and also 
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because, taught in a proper way on Pestalozzian prin- 
ciples, it could provide ‘a constant exercise to the 
reasoning powers.” <A special room at Battersea had 
its walls prepared “in order that bold projections of 
maps might be made ona great scale.” Dr. Kay himself 
gave lectures on the theory and art of education, and 
helped to lift pedagogy in England from a “system” to 
a science. 

These subjects of intellectual training were, of course, 
subordinate to the ultimate aim of education—the for- 
mation of moral and religious character. He quotes 
Guizot with “unqualified concurrence” in his description 
of the ideal schoolmaster, 


“a man not ignorant of his rights, but thinking much 
more of his duties ; showing to all a good example, and 
serving to all as a counsellor; not given to change his 
condition, but satisfied with his situation, because it 
gives him the power of doing good; and who has made 
up his mind to live and to die in the service of primary 
instruction, which to him is the service of God and his 
fellow-creatures.” 


This ideal Dr. Kay sought by every means within 
his power to realise, and he held almost daily confer- 
ences with the tutors on questions of control. 


“It was my desire,” he wrote afterwards, in a private 
letter, “never to assume a tone of authority, but to make 
myself acquainted with the views of each master, some- 
times separately, and sometimes when they were all 
assembled in my room. If I found reason to think his 
views in any respect erroneous, I by no means deemed 
it desirable to attempt to convince his judgment by 
argument at once, but rather suggested new views for 
reflection, and placed new facts before his mind. In 
this way I found that, without appearing to direct the 
opinions of the whole body of masters, they were 
gradually moulded on my own without any such sudden 
transitions in the school as would certainly have im- 
paired their authority, and thus greatly increased the 
difficulties of the management. 

‘“‘T endeavoured to be present in the school in each 
master’s person by pre-occupying his mind rather than 
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by exercising authority over his acts. I very seldom 
thought it desirable to enter the classrooms during any 
lesson, and if I did so I made my presence a compliment 
to the master, or I came at his request. Our conference 
afterwards in private suggested to the master the im- 
pressions I nadireeeieed from my visit. 

“On the general discipline of the schools I have 
likewise considered it wise to call the masters on all 
occasions into conference, and to confine our communi- 
cations to the students to the admonitions which we 
were agreed would be salutary. We then entered the 
school together. I took the seat of the superior, and 
spoke in the name of the masters, occasionally appealing 
to them for an expression of their opinion, and taking 
care neither to say nor to do anything which could 
impair their authority.” 


Modern theory would be inclined to criticise the 
course at Battersea as too rigid, too much governed by 
a time-table, too closely controlled by scheduled require- 
ments. No moment was free from occupation, and no 
occupation, with the exception stated below, was free 
from atutor’s superintendence. The only recreation was 
a change of work. It must be remembered, of course, 
that the early students were young, and in many cases 
came from unsatisfactory homes and parish workhouses, 
and Dr. Kay did devise means by which a pupil might 
win his way to self-discipline: 


“A gradual trial of the pupil’s powers of self- 
guidance is commenced ; first, by entrusting him with 
certain studies unassisted by the teacher. Those who 
zealously and successfully employ their time will, by 
degrees, be entrusted with a greater period for self- 
sustained intellectual or physical exertion.” 


Meanwhile, the discipline was not harsh; the masters, 
if they were always in sight, were “not disposed to 
exercise authority so much as to give assistance and 
advice.” They sat at meals with them, and set a fashion 
of “familiar yet serious” intercourse. It was a family 
life which they all lived in common, and no mechanical 
system. 
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Eulogy was soon forthcoming from different sources. 
The Vicar of Battersea reported on January 1, 1841: 


“T am quite satisfied that the students in general 
have not only an accurate and extensive knowledge of 
the Bible, but right views of the Christian dispensation. 
It is satisfactory to observe that the best papers were 
returned by the young men who have been the longest 
in training, a proof that whilst much attention has been 
devoted to secular knowledge their religious instruction 
has been successful. I think it right to add that their 
moral conduct has been excellent as far as I can judge, 
and I have had almost daily intercourse with them.” 


More special, but equally emphatic, was the Earl of 
Chichester, who had sent a boy to the institution at his 
own charge, and testified to the success of the venture 
in the following letter to Dr. Kay: 


‘When I sent him to Battersea I had a high opinion 
of his moral character, but his stock of information was 
very scanty indeed, which, added to his natural diffi- 
dence of manner, made me doubt whether he would 
ever become an efficient teacher. The result has been 
beyond my most sanguine expectations. When he 
returned to me I not only found him well grounded in 
all those branches of knowledge which are required for 
a village schoolmaster, but much more capable of 
imparting what he knew than I ever expected to find 
him.” 


Similar testimony was given by the Earl of Radnor, 
by the Duke of Sutherland who appointed three 
students to schools on his estate in 1843, and by others. 
There were critics, of course: Noel Byron, of Ealing 
Grove, quoted De Fellenberg’s doubts whether the 
plan could succeed when it was so closely connected 
with a clergyman and a Government; others were 
hostile because it was not sufficiently associated with a 
Church and a party. But interest grew and patrons 
increased: the Duke of Sutherland, the Duke of 
Bedford, the Earl of Chichester, Earl Grosvenor, Ear] 
Radnor, Lady Noel Byron, and many others, sent 
voluntary subscriptions ; school promoters sought their 
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teachers there, and a succession of trained men began 
to be sent to Government schools, to Norwood, Green- 
wich, Chelsea, Parkhurst, etc., as well as abroad.! The 
Prince Consort visited it, and early in 1842 consented 
to become the Patron. Queen Victoria also gave 
permission that the certificates should bear the Royal 
Arms. 

As at Norwood a few years before, visitors in 
increasing numbers came to see the new wonder. 
Interesting glimpses into this side of Battersea life are 
given by the following extracts from a private diary 
kept by Mrs. Davenport, of Capesthorne, Cheshire, 
which also introduce the reader to her first cousin, 
Janet, only child of Robert Shuttleworth, of Gawthorpe. 
Dr. Kay married her in February of the following year,? 
when he assumed by Royal Licence the name Kay- - 
Shuttleworth. Before that date Sir Francis Grant had 
painted the portrait of Miss Shuttleworth, which is here 
reproduced. 


“Monday, May 3, 1841. Set off in pouring rain to 
Battersea to see the school at Dr. Kay’s house. Found 
there Mr., Mrs., and Miss Shakespeare, Mrs. Burton 
Phillips, Mrs. Austin, and the Bishops of Durham and 
Lichfield. Mr. and Mrs. Strutt arrived soon after. The 
boys were explaining different principles of mechanics, 
and very well. The Bishop of Lichfield proposed they 
should explain the common pump. This they did very 
well, he asking them several questions and making them 
go back when they went too fast. A young Maltese, 
who is to keep a school at Malta, then did a gram- 
matical lesson, and a nice little fellow of thirteen parsed 
and construed a sentence, all showing how thoroughly 
well they were grounded. All were made to express 
their meaning so very precisely, in order to fit them to 
teach others. They were all very neatly dressed, 
looked very intelligent, and appeared very fond of Dr. 
Kay and Mr. Tufnell, and very happy. The most 
wonderful and beautiful part was the singing... . 
Thursday, June 10. At half-past eight in the morning 
Mr. Davenport, Miss Shuttleworth,? the Bishop of 


1 Minutes, 1842-3, p. 118. 
2 See pp. 326, 327. 
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Norwich, I, and Arthur, went down to Battersea to hear 
first the Bible lesson at the village school, then to 
breakfast with the Edens, back to the village school for 
arithmetic, and writing, and singing. We then walked 
to Dr. Kay’s, and saw his garden and the boys at work. 
... Thursday (no date). Mr. Ottley and I lunched with 
Mrs. and Miss Kay; Dr. Kay not at home, but two very 
nice young men, brothers, who are at Cambridge. Mrs. 
Kay is a charming old lady, so full of kind interest 
about the school. I saw the young man who is to come 
to us,! and of whom the ladies gave the highest possible 
character. Mr. Hullah lunched there. We went after- 
wards to the village school, and stayed a long time, 
hearing McLeod’s lecture on water, which was admir- 
able... . Thursday, May 26, 1842. We went down to 
Battersea to a sort of lunch dinner which Mrs. Kay 
gave the boys and masters, to take leave of one of the 
latter, who is going to New Zealand to take charge of 
eighty of the Parkhurst boys whom the Government 
are sending out to be apprenticed there. It was a very 
interesting day.” ? 


At the conclusion of the first year the experiment 
had cost its promoters £1,283, and the second year was 
estimated to require £2,000; but they were confident 
that, when the worth of the school was realised, funds 
would be forthcoming, or Government support secured. 
In fact, the hope of the latter came early, though its 
realisation was delayed. In June, 1841, the Committee 
of Council decided 


“that in any estimate to be laid before Parliament a 
sum should be included for the purpose of enabling the 
Committee to defray such part of the expenses of the 
school at Battersea as may appear to be a reasonable 
compensation for the benefit derived to the Poor Law 
Commissioners, or any public Institutions connected 
with the State, in obtaining schoolmasters for schools 


under their direction or that of any other Department 
of the Executive,” 


} A student who was intended for the school at Capesthorne. 
: 2 see Sanat: is - paid to the Battersea schools in February, 
1842, together with Lord and Lady John Russell, Charles H ¢ 
Macaulay (Part II. vol. ii. 86, 87). b eile hac 
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a cautious principle whose application was delayed by 
the change of Ministry in the summer of 1841. 

The new President of the Council was Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, and at the commencement of 1842, Dr. Kay and 
Mr. Tufnell prepared a statement for him which gives 
detailed information of the finances of the institution. 
Thirteen pupils had been sent out to take charge of 
schools, and there were then present thirty-six students, 
half of them sent by private patrons, the others wholly 
or partially at the charge of the founders. The fees 
charged to patrons (£20 a year for boys between 
fourteen and eighteen, £30 for young men over eighteen) 
did not cover the cost, and the deficit in two years 
amounted to 42,056. Dr. Kay was about to leave 
Battersea,' and the appointment of a Rector, and the 
increased charge on the school of that portion of rent 
and rates hitherto borne by him for his share of the 
house, would mean an additional burden on the school, 
so he and Mr. Tufnell appealed to the Government for 
a grant of £1,000 per annum. In return for this sum 
they offered to train twenty-five pupils for schools of a 
public character, and in order to expedite the supply of 
teachers they proposed to receive students of eighteen 
years and upwards for a period of twelve or eighteen 
months. But if Government support had seemed to be 
secure in June, 1841, it was not until November 11, 
1842, after a delay of seventeen months, that a grant of 
£1,000 was made,? “the right of inspection being secured 
in perpetuity,” and there was no guarantee of its repeti- 
tion. 

Dr. Kay left Battersea in February, describing the 
farewell gathering in a letter: 


“We dined together, ze. the masters and pupils of 
the Training School and Village School, Tufnell, my 
mother and sister, Eden and Mitchell, and some of the 
masters’ wives. After dinner, toasts and little farewell 


1 After his marriage (Feb., 1842) his mother and sister continued to 
reside there, and continued his traditions until he transferred the college 
to other management, at the end of 1843. See p. 121. 

2 Minutes, 1842-3, p. I. 
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speeches, and a long address of advice and farewell 
blessing from me. Then fireworks in the garden, 
squibs, wheels, Roman candles, all sorts of fire and 
rockets. Singing followed in the Singing Hall, then tea, 
and lastly prayers. We were very happy, because we 
were all, I hope, simply and unaffectedly giving demon- 
strations of our mutual regard and good will.” 


The first Government inspector’s report is dated 
August 18, 1843,! and was written after two visits of 
inspection. It bestows praise with a lavish hand, con- 
demning nothing, and concludes with a eulogy of the 
founders: 


“Tt must be noted with especial gratification that 
amongst those who are most distinguished for intellec- 
tual attainments, and who bear rank also with the very 
first for moral qualifications, are the majority of those 
pupils who have been selected by Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth 
and Mr. Tufnell from the establishments for training 
pauper children, and who are now raised into a sphere 
of action where there is every reason to hope that, 
under the Divine blessing, they will be numbered 
among the most useful members of society. When it is 
taken into account that these started into life not simply 
from the lowest grade of society, but also under the 
measureless disadvantage of never having known a 
parent’s care, one cannot but feel that the being 
permitted to accomplish even one such result is far 
more than an adequate return for all that has been laid 
out... . 

“One cannot help feeling, also, a peculiar interest in 
the progress and success of this institution, regarding 
it as established by two individuals, not of large means 
but whose chief strength lay in the strong perceptions 
of, and sympathy with, the degraded and suffering con- 
dition of millions among their fellow-citizens, and in 
their determination under Providence to contribute 
somewhat towards the achievement of a radical cure.” 


Meanwhile Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth (as he was now 
known) had realised that, unless the Government made 
an annual grant, the experiment was in danger of coming 
to anend. Beyond Christmas, 1843, he and Mr. Tufnell 

1 [btd, pp. 60-117. 
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felt that they could not go on unaided. There was a loss 
of £20 on each pupil over and above the fee charged, and 
he was harassed by the knowledge that economy had 
impaired the efficiency of the school. The masters were 
too few and they were insufficiently paid. Horne had 
been compelled by tuberculosis, intensified by overwork, 
to leave England. The highest salary paid was £140. 

In july, 1843, Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth made an urgent 
appeal to the Prime Minister, Sir Robert Peel, asking 
for an early decision whether the Government could 
supply the estimated annua! deficiency of £1,500, and 
giving, as the grounds of his appeal, some account of 
what had been done: 


“It has become the type on which other normal 
schools have been founded, and has thus raised the 
standard of education for elementary teachers. It has 
been useful in illustrating methods of organisation and 
instruction in schools, with which it was desirable the 
inspectors should be familiar. It affords the means of 
preparing the inspectors for the discharge of their public 
duties, and of thus increasing the efficiency of the inspec- 
tion of schools. Without its aid the Committee of 
Council could not readily afford assistance to other 
departments of the public service by selecting and 
training schoolmasters.” 


These weighty claims were extended in a supple- 
mentary letter to Lord Wharncliffe in August, when it 
was added that various manuals of method, published 
by the sanction and under the direction of the Com- 
mittee of Council, had been first introduced at Battersea 
and there “ subjected to constant trials while in course 
of preparation.” Five such manuals had been published, 
comprising Singing, Drawing, Writing, Arithmetic, and 
Reading, and a sixth on Geography was then in pre- 
paration, and all had been written, or translated, or 
adapted by the staff at Battersea. 

The Government gave no sign, and support halted. 
Church. friends thought the basis of the college was too 
liberal, and pointed to the inspector’s report that 
Dissenters were not refused admission. ‘he Dissenters 
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themselves preferred the British and Foreign School 
Society’s system at Borough Road. 


“T feel absolutely certain,” wrote a candid friend in 
September, “that none but the extremest low party in 
the Church will permanently take masters from an 
institution with suchaconstitution. Their support you 
would not be comforted with—it would only weaken 
you. The Dissenters, of course, will never take masters 
from you—that again, if they would, you would not like, 
and it would destroy you. The party that would seek 
your masters would then be only Lord Radnor, the 
Bishop of Norwich, the Duke of Sutherland, etc., ete.,— 
excellent people in their way, but still their exclusive 
support, though it might strengthen you as a private 
individual, yet must weaken you as Secretary to the 
Education Board.” 


It was an unpromising outlook for the denomina- 
tional solution! 

At length, an offer by the Government of £2,200, on 
condition that the premises were taken on a lease and 
that a reasonable guarantee of permanence were given, 
induced Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth to propose a scheme? by 
which the Government would have offered maintenance 
grants to students in training, on condition that such 
students served for a period of years in a school con- 
nected with the public service. If this were conceded he 
offered to secure an annual sum of £500 or £600, which 
he estimated would be required in addition. His hope 
at the time was that Battersea would secure the support 
of the liberal party in the Church and of the moderate 
Dissenters, when he issued a public appeal. The social 
condition of the people in 1843 and the aggression of the 
Oxford Movement were to him reasons strong enough 
for an alliance between the two wings, and he hoped for 
a time that Battersea might well become a link and a 
motive for joint action. He turned for advice to Lord 
John Russell and Lord Lansdowne, but their replies 
were not encouraging. The former declared his pre- 
ference for the principle of the British and Foreign 


} Four Periods of Public Education, pp. 424-5. 
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School Society, the principle of religious freedom, and 
advised an appeal to the large manufacturing towns. 
If that failed, he did not hesitate to suggest the abandon- 
ment of the undertaking. 


“T am of opinion,” he wrote, “that no effort that can 
be made by individuals can support a training school 
as It ought to be supported. The State can, the State 
ought to support a good normal and a good model 
school, and it is much to be regretted that the Com- 
mittee of Council have decided not to give an annual 
grant to Battersea.” 


Lord Lansdowne’s reply was not much more en- 
couraging, and Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth decided that the 
exertions required to raise the necessary subscriptions 
were inconsistent with his official position. 

One last possibility remained, namely, that Battersea 
might be transferred to a committee of moderate 
Churchmen within the National Society, who would 
maintain much of its religious character and continue 
its methods. In announcing his decision to seek such 
a solution to Lord Lansdowne and Lord John Russell 
he expressed his conviction that less harm would be 
done by transference than by abandonment at such a 
juncture. 

On October 5, therefore, he wrote to the Bishop of 
London, and laid before him the position : 


“T have hesitated to make any contribution to the 
great fund! which the National Society has been en- 
gaged in collecting, partly because my own schools at 

awthorpe, and one which I am now engaged in found- 
ing at Barbon, consume a considerable portion of my 
income, and also because I should prefer to act with 
that portion of the Society who desire with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and your lordship that the 
schools connected with it should be conducted on more 
comprehensive principles. . . . It has, however, fre- 

uently occurred to me that the most valuable contribu- 
tion which I could make to the National Society would 
be to confide the future management of these schools at 


1 See Chapter V. p. 157. 
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Battersea to a committee so selected from that body as 
to ensure the confidence of the clergy of the great 
towns. I should be prepared to give my services 
during a period of transition, but in my official pos 
tion | should nof permanently assist the committee 0 
management. 4 sy 
“Tt would seem to me indispensable that, in addition 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury and your lordship, 
Mr. Sinclair and Lords Ashley and Chichester should 
consent to become members of the committee, and that 
my friend Tufnell should be associated with them. . . 
If your lordship is disposed to reciprocate this frank 
expression of my views, by favouring me with your 
opinion on the plan, I will immediately consult my 
friend Tufnell, to whom I have said nothing on the 
subject, but whose acquiescence | anticipate. . . . My 
chief motive in seeking the formation [of the committee 
of management] is to retain as much as possible of the 
present constitution of these schools, and especially 
the continuance in office of the present masters and the 
permanency of their methods of instruction.” 


The founding of St. Mark’s Training College, Chelsea, 
in 1841, had been an attempt by the High Church 
section of the National Society to secure a succession of 
masters holding views nearer their own than Battersea 
was trying to create, and some amount of rivalry had 
appeared between the two institutions. Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth’s anxiety to secure a managing com- 
mittee of liberal Churchmen sprang partly from his own 
sympathies with that group, partly from the dangers 
of committing Battersea to so heterogeneous a body as 
the National Society. An additional reason for his 
refusal to serve on the proposed managing committee 
of Battersea is given in another letter of the time: 


“T cannot for the present co-operate in educational 
arrangements with this section of the Church, because 
they are intolerant to Dissenters; but I believe they 
will ere long find that the Dissenters are their most 


powerful allies in resisting the anti-Protestant party in 
the Church.” 


Bishop Blomfield replied on October 23 with a 
cordial general welcome to the proposal: 
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“T feel very strongly,” he wrote, “that the results of 
your disinterested liberality (I include, of course, Mr. 
Tufnell) ought not to be lost to the great cause of 
national education; and that in some way or other 
your plans should be carried on.” 


But on the question of management he expressed 
doubts as to whether they were wise in seeming to 
suggest rivalry with St. Mark’s. Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth 
disclaimed any thought of rivalry, and expressed his 
willingness to agree to any proposal that would secure 
the aim he had in view: 


“If the same character can be impressed on the 
schools in any other way, we are not fastidious as to 
the means, so that the end can be secured. My friend 
Tufnell desires me to say that, though he would be 
willing to give such assistance as his public duties 
would enable him to afford, he is 'not desirous to stipu- 
late that he should be a member of a committee, the 
meetings of which he could seldom attend.” 


Negotiations proceeded smoothly and quickly, and 
after some hesitation concerning the re-appointment of 
Mr. Tate, the original tutor, Battersea was taken over 
by the National Society, the committee of which re- 
solved, on December 6, 1843: “That the secretary be 
instructed to write letters to Dr. Kay-Shuttleworth and 
Mr. Tufnell, announcing the acceptance of their kind and 
liberal proposal.” A sum of £10,000 was allocated, from 
the fund recently collected, towards meeting the ex- 
penses of the first seven years, and, with the approval 
of Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth, the Rev. Thomas Jackson 
was appointed Principal. Mrs. and Miss Kay gave up 
possession of the Manor House, and the first stage of a 
notable experiment came to an end. 

Lord Wharncliffe, with his attitude of official 
caution, expressed his relief in a letter that suggests a 
minor difficulty that had underlain Mr. Kay-Shuttle- 


worth’s work: 


“T-congratulate you,” he said, “ upon the termination 
of your treaty with the National Society about Batter- 
sea, nor do I think that the influence of the Committee 
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of Council itself upon public education will be at all 
injured by the transfer. I have, I confess, for some 
time thought that the school placed both you and the 
Committee of Council in somewhat of a false position, 
and was a constant source of jealousy to both Church 
and Dissenters, from being looked upon as our model, 
to which we and you were determined to bring their 
schools. Now Battersea and St. Mark’s may become 
rivals, if the Church think proper, and we shall have 
nothing to do in the matter.” 


The Prince Consort, with more educational en- 
thusiasm, wrote in some alarm when he heard the 
rumour, and asked Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth to go and see 
him. 

The final word of the founders was spoken in their 
Second Report,! which was written by Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth. It is both a report and a confession, for 
it makes admission of partial failure, and is written 
partly to forewarn the promoters of such institutions of 
the peculiar difficulties of the problem. The experience 
of Battersea proved, they thought, that segregation at 
an early age fitted teachers for rural parishes only, but 
did not prepare them to meet successfully the con- 
ditions prevailing in large towns; they were too inex- 
perienced and too raw for the responsibilities they 
were expected to bear. They suggested, therefore, the 
setting up of town normal schools, where experienced 
masters and apprenticed assistants would meet for 
study and discussion, a work done in Holland by school- 
masters’ societies which conducted evening classes for 
their pupil teachers prior to the course in a normal 
school. 


“This appears to us,” says the Report, “a course of 
training peculiarly well adapted to the formation of 
masters for the great schools of large towns, and like- 
wise for supplying these great schools, during the 
education of the pupil teacher, with the indispensable 
aid of a body of assistant masters. .. . The formation 
of a body of pupil teachers in each great town, thus 
instructed by a society of schoolmasters, is an object 


* Reprinted in Four Periods of Public Education, pp. 387-431. 
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worthy of encouragement from the Committee of 
Council, who might at least provide the fees and 
charges of apprenticeship, and grant exhibitions for the 
training of the most successful pupil teachers in a 
normal schoo] at the close of their apprenticeship.” 


Here, clearly, is a definite stage in the evolution of 
the pupil teacher system. Begun ina parish workhouse, 
organised at Norwood, and extended at Battersea, it was 
now in process of adaptation to the needs of a national 
system. The four years’ experience at Battersea had 
shown a better way, hence the gradual raising of the 
age of admission there until it became eighteen or 
twenty, and the conviction in Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth’s 
mind that a long practical training in and knowledge of 
the schools for the poor should precede the course at a 
normal school. 

A second general conclusion in the Report is the 
insistence on the need for guarding the teacher-mind 
from the evils to which it is especially prone: intellectual 
pride, assumption of superiority, selfish ambition. Mr. 
Tufnell, in a private letter pointing out the necessity 
for emphasising this evil in the Report, wrote: 


“From the commencement of our labours we have 
been attentive observers of the proceedings of foreign 
normal schools; and the errors into which they have 
fallen, by a neglect of simplicity and by encouraging 
too high aspirations among the students, have been a 
continual warning to us to avoid similar blunders. In 
Bavaria and Baden strong measures have been found 
necessary to repress this spirit among the normal 
students. In some parts of Switzerland and Prussia 
complaints have been made against their vain and silly 
airs, and assumption of superiority to all around them. 
In France the normal schools had not been generally 
established more than seven years when an outcry was 
raised for their reform, on account of the intolerable 
pride and affectation displayed by those masters who had 
been educated in them. The result was that many of 
the communes positively refused to elect masters who 
had been educated in normal schools. ‘Nous ne voulons 
pas de vos éléves,’ was the exclamation of several of 
the Mayors, ‘ce sont des messieurs de la ville.’ We 
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congratulate ourselves that among the fifty students 
who have left this institution we have had but one or 
two complaints on this score, and we would point out 
the danger to all who undertake the management of 
similar establishments, lest by falling into 1t a check 
be placed in the way of these useful institutions, and 
it be said of England as it was by a great authority in 
France: ‘L’orgueil est devenu le fléau des écoles normales 
primaires.’” 7 


It was in order to guard against this danger that 
Battersea had been made a place of heavy outdoor 
labour, simple diet, incessant vigilance and religious 
training. Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth’s ideal teacher was 
both industrious and intelligent, imbued with a spirit 
of self-denial, a willing servant of the community, and 
a pattern of frugality and simplicity of life He prepared 
his pupils for the varied duties of a schoolmaster’s lot, 
for Sunday school work, for the management of sick 
and clothing clubs, for library management, for choir 
training and organ playing—an ideal that has long been 
lost through the confusion of the terms “service” and 
“perfect freedom.” 

Another general conclusion drawn from their ex- 
perience was the recognition of the value of the model 
school, both as a place of experiment for the testing of 
methods and ideas, and for its practical value to students 
in training. ‘Without this, the most judicious labour 
in the normal school may, so far as the future usefulness 
of the student as aschoolmaster is concerned, be literally 
wasted.” And from Battersea village school there came 
a literature of pedagogy unique in its day, and perhaps 
never since equalled for its quantitative influence over 
the elementary schools of this country. The term 
“model” school, however, was unfortunate, and was 
misunderstood at the time, for critics wrote to Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth to question the wisdom of organising the 
school in seven classes on the “simultaneous” method, 
when the bulk of the schools throughout the land had 
only one teacher. But the criticism was invalid, and 


1 See Four Periods of Public Education, pp. 399 seg. 
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based on a misreading of the title: it is only in recent 
times that the term “experimental” school has gained 
currency. 

Subsequent reports! on Battersea show that the 
initial impetus was sufficient to carry it almost un- 
changed over the period of transition, and later. In 
1844 and 1845 the age of admission was limited to over 
twenty and under thirty-six years of age, and the aim 
was “the preparation of schoolmasters chiefly for manu- 
facturing and mining districts.” The minimum period 
of residence was one year, the maximum two years. 
There was little internal change: early rising, domestic 
duties and garden occupations still played an important 
part, and a workshop had been added and a printing 
press installed. The distinguishing characteristic of the 
college, for so it was henceforth called, was still the 
emphasis laid on the practical problem of teaching chil- 
dren, and Battersea remained, in the words of an in- 
spector, the one place ‘where the methods of elementary 
instruction are recognised as legitimate subjects of 
research, and where teaching is studied as an art.” 

One striking early result of the creation of Bat- 
tersea was the impetus it gave to the founding of 
Church training colleges all over the country. Already 
in 1839 the Bishop of Norwich was in communication 
with Dr. Kay concerning the establishment of one in 
that city, and at Chester a start was made in the same 
year. These provincial colleges were small and primitive 
in their beginnings, and housed in temporary buildings, 
as at Chester, where a house was hired, a principal 
appointed, and work begun in 1840 before any collegiate 
buildings were erected”. Their chief aim was to raise 
the standard of instruction among teachers, and not, as 
at Battersea, to explore the whole problem of the teaching 
process. On December 29, 1841, Chester received a 
building grant of £2,500, the first award to the provinces. 

The most prominent of the new colleges was St. 
Mark’s, Chelsea, founded by the National Society on the 


\ Minutes, 1845, vol. il. pp. 7-77, and later volumes. 
2 Minutes, 1841-2, pp. 68-72. 
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Battersea model, and opened in May, 1841. Its principal 
was the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, whose Leiter and 
Sermon, quoted freely by the Rev. J. Allen in his First 
Report,! show that the view advocated there was that 
the Church is the teacher of the nation, and the school- 
master is the “ living, intelligent, and responsible” agent 
in carrying out the Church system, a High Church view 
which found devoted supporters and determined op- 
ponents within the National Society. Insecular matters 
the two neighbouring colleges had much in common: 
the pupils of St. Mark’s, boys in their middle 'teens, got 
up early, performed domestic duties, laboured in the 
garden, attended the model school and ate a simple diet 
exactly as did the pupils at Battersea, the one ostensible 
difference being that, at St. Mark’s, one relaxation, one 
item of luxury was enjoyed, for “a cup of small beer” 
was served at dinner! But where Battersea succeeded 
so markedly in its work of training teachers, Chelsea, 
in its early days, failed to satisfy Her Majesty’s 
Inspector: 


“T discerned no sufficient evidence,” wrote Inspector 
Moseley,? ‘of that power of commanding the attention 
of a class, that facility of exposition, that practised skill 
in simplification, that aptitude in examination, or that 
easy ascendancy over the minds of children, which unite 
to form a skilful teacher.” 


A list of the Church training colleges established 
by 1845 is given in the Minutes of the Committee of 
Council,’ when they amounted to twenty-two in num- 
ber, and contained about 540 students. Battersea was 
then the largest with seventy-one pupils, Lincoln the 
smallest with one. They covered the whole country, 
from Brighton to Durham, from Lincoln to Llandaff. 
The period of training varied from three years at St. 


1 Minutes, 1842-3, pp. 283-400. See also A Letter on the National 
Society's Training College for Schoolmasters, Stanley Grove, Chelsea, 
1842. It offers very fair tribute to the Battersea College. 

‘Minutes, 1844, vol. 1. pp. 582-625. 

3 Minutes, 1845, vol. i. pp. 333-4. 
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Mark’s, to three months at Norwich and Llandaff. 
Several of them, of course, were merely schools with 
a small training department attached, but the list is 
eloquent proof of the fact that Battersea had helped to 
awaken every diocese in the country to a realisation of 
the need for improved teachers. It was the Church that 
had prevented the Government from doing the work, 
and it was Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth who, in large measure, 
stimulated the Church to accept the responsibility of its 
position. To him more than to any other man belongs 
the credit of arousing the country to the importance 
of efficient teachers, and of establishing the value of 
adequate training. 

Concurrently with the development of Battersea, and 
closely associated with it, a series of teachers’ manuals 
was published, under the authority of the Committee of 
Council, to make known the continental reforms in 
methods of teaching which he had investigated. In 
order to adapt the phonic method of teaching reading 
to English conditions, a Dresden schoolmaster was 
selected by Mr. Tufnell in 1840, and brought to Battersea 
so that he might arrange English words according to 
their phonic character. In the end, the purely phonic 
method was discarded, and Wood’s method of using 
words, instead of arbitrary combinations of letters, 
was employed. Similarly after some months’ trial of 
Milhauser’s method of teaching writing, his Manual 
was translated and published.'! Pestalozzi’s methods of 
teaching arithmetic were tested for two years, and then 
adapted and published by Mr. Tate. Similarly, the 
method of drawing invented by Dupuis was tried for 
eighteen months before the manual was published. 
Most famous of all was Hullah’s translation and adap- 
tation of the manual of vocal music which had been 
published by Wilhem under the sanction of the Minister 


1 An amusing attack is made on this book in a pamphlet by W.C. A., 
called The Schoolmaster Vindicated (1842). It contains a bibliography 
of writing-books to show that there is nothing new in the method, and 
not altogether unfairly condemns the book for its “trifling remarks and 


nursery directions.” 
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of Public Instruction in France. In all these productions 
Dr. Kay took more than an intense interest: he was 
almost a joint author. 

Nor was this all. The good things of Battersea were 
deemed to be worthy of wider knowledge, and, in the 
autumn of 1840, he published a prospectus of a singing 
school at Exeter Hall under Hullah. The first draft of 
the prospectus was written in such language as drew 
from the cautious Lord President a rebuke that it was 
doubtful whether it was a private advertisement or a 
Minute of the Committee of Council; but a second draft 
secured not only his approval, but also his financial 
support, and subscriptions were also given by many of 
Dr. Kay’s friends, including the Bishop of Norwich, 
the Bishop of Hereford, the Earl of Chichester, Lord 
Clarendon, Lord John Russell, and Lord Morpeth. 
“The Singing School for Schoolmasters” began on 
February 1, 1841, and on February 4 it was visited by 
Queen Adelaide, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Lans- 
downe, and others, and was illustrated in the ///ustrated 
London News. It was attended by a hundred school- 
masters, but so great was the demand that a second 
class of a hundred opened on March 1, a third on 
March 22, and two days afterwards a hundred school- 
mistresses were also gathered in. Enthusiasm was un- 
bounded, and England, for the second time, became a 
nest of singing birds! In the following autumn, the 
course of sixty-three lessons having been completed, 
three hundred pupils petitioned the Committee of 
Council to grant financial aid in order that an advanced 
class might beheld. This upper school was inaugurated 
on December 1. The elementary classes were also 
opened to the general public in the spring of 1841. In 
April, 1842, 1,500 persons sang at a choral meeting, and 
in 1843 more than 2,300 pupils joined the elementary and 
advanced classes. 

Other classes were also begun, and drawing, Writing, 
and arithmetic were taught on the methods already 
described. On April 19, 1842, Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth 
gave a lecture to the pupils on “The Constructive 
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Method of Teaching,” which was an elaborate exposi- 
tion of synthetic methods, with illustrations from read- 
ing, writing, and drawing. 

The Battersea pupils were also used at Exeter Hall 
for the purpose of demonstration, though Mr. Tufnell 
advised “as few exhibitions as possible of our normal 
pupils,” and a select group accompanied Mr. Hullah to 
provincial towns, where popular enthusiasm was greater, 
if that were possible, than in London. 


The cost of the classes was very great, and, although 
Mr. Hullah gave his services free and himself remune- 
rated his assistants, £3,000 was expended in the first 
year. The enthusiasm and the energetic expansion of 
the classes seems to have alarmed Lord Wharncliffe, 
for, to a proposal in 1842 that a course of lessons in 
geography should be begun, he replied: 


“T am by no means prepared to go one step beyond 
what we have already done in the way of elementary 
instruction at Exeter Hall. The giving our sanction to 
Dr. Read’s lectures has even been a step too much in 
advance, and if at this moment the attempt is made to 


1 Printed in the July Supplement of the Saturday Magazine, 1842. 

2 Mrs. Davenport’s private diary reflects this popularity: ‘ Tuesday, 
November 16, 1841.—About half-past four Mr. and Mrs. Edward Strutt, 
Miss Otter, and Dr. Kay arrived in an open carriage, and Mr. Joseph 
Strutt, Miss Fanny Strutt, and Mr, Tufnell in a close ditto. Mr. Greg 
also arrived. The dinner and evening went off very well, but we went 
to bed early, as they were all tired, having been at the lecture at Derby 
the evening before. Friday.—Dined early at five o’clock to be ready to 
go to the lecture at Macclesfield. Dr. Kay and Mr. Tufnell went early 
in the day to meet Mr. Hullah and the boys, to take them over a silk 
mill. The room was very full, and everything passed off very well. 
Saturday.—At twelve o’clock the party went in a suite of five carriages 
to Congleton. The lecture there was very well attended and very 
interesting. The singing of the boys is really delightful and curious ; 
they seem to understand the theory most perfectly.” Two years later, 
June, 1843, the Hullahs were again at Capesthorne after a triumphal 
tour: “ They gave a most interesting account of the meeting at Man- 
chester. Mr. Hullah says it is by far the most gratifying thing he has 
witnessed as a result of his system. 1500 workpeople from the towns 
round, and 5000 spectators in the great hall. They say that at the 
station, while waiting for the trains afterwards, they stood in groups 
singing, and also sang as they went along, standing up in the open car- 
riages. An address of thanks to Mr. Hullah, for having placed this 
means of amusement within their reach, was presented to him.” See 
also The Life of Fohn Hullah. 
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obtain that sanction for lectures in geography, the 
result will, I fear, be such a discouragement as would 
be fatal to our progress, which appears likely to be so 
successful.” 


It should be added that Lord Wharncliffe, in July, 
1842, moved in the House of Lords that a grant should 
be made in aid of the movement, and estimated that 
50,000 persons were then attending the singing classes 
conducted by Hullah and his assistants in various parts 
of the country. 

The rapid growth of the Exeter Hall classes gave 
some offence to, and raised alarm amongst, the clergy 
and a section of the Committee of the National Society. 
The methods of teaching which were being demon- 
strated there had the official approval of the Committee 
of Council, and this seemed to them a dangerous in- 
vasion of the Church’s rights. Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth’s 
connection with them, and the large support given to 
him by the members of the Committee, had raised the 
suspicion that the classes were controlled by the 
Government, and not by individuals. Mr. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth realised that the position was a delicate one, and 
in 1843 wrote to his chief clerk, who had helped him in 
the experiment: 


“The whole proceedings at Exeter Hall have from 
the commencement been so entangled with the acts of 
the Committee of Council on Education that, unless the 
Committee withdraw their sanction and approval, the 
classes ought to be under the control of Lord Wharn- 
cliffe by means of his official staff. The classes have 
hitherto been superintended by the officers of the Com- 
mittee of Council—the Committee have afforded them 
their open sanction and approval—the Lord President 
has frequently visited the classes—has publicly addressed 
the pupils before large assemblies brought together 
with his approval, and thus afforded them unequivocal 
encouragement. His Lordship has also, in the House 
of Lords, advocated the claims of the institution to aid 
from the Parliamentary grant. Under the circumstances, 
whatever is done in Exeter Hall will be regarded as the 
act of the Committee of Council unless they withdraw 
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their sanction and approval ; and before they are called 
upon to renew their sanction and approval I think it 
indispensable that a plan of the proceedings in Exeter 
Hal] should be submitted to the Lord President for 
approval, in order that he may have an opportunity of 
deciding how far it is expedient that the Committee 
should give their future sanction to these classes.” 


Lord Wharncliffe’s reply was non-committal: unless 
the classes could be self-supporting, and demanded less 
labour from his staff, he could not think it right to allow 
them to continue. Ultimately the classes were renewed 
on a smaller scale in St. Martin’s Lane, where they con- 
tinued for many years, and an agreement signed in 1843 
shows that they were conducted at Mr. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth’s financial risk. Hullah’s methods by that time 
were known throughout the country, and many of his 
pupils started classes in various centres. 

These four years of pioneer work multiplied Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth’s labours enormously, and the transfer 
of Battersea did not bring them to an end. He was 
interested in the fortunes of all the students, their 
appointments, their promotion, and their difficulties, 
and they consulted him frequently. The same detailed 
interest was shown by Mr. Tufnell, who reveals this 
attitude clearly in a long, indignant letter at the close 
of 1843, concerning the evil fortune of two old Battersea 
pupils whom he had just visited. They were masters at 
the Parkhurst Reformatory, where they were required 
to work nine hours a day and were paid £20 a year, and 
were subjected to the irritating oversight of a stern 
and supercilious chaplain, who kept a register of each 
teacher’s petty faults. Tufnell’s anger was roused by 
the indignities heaped upon them: 


«. ,. The chaplain showed me a list of forty-six 
cases of neglect against ——. This looked bad, but on 
inspection I should have chucked the lot into the fire, 
as a word in each case is all the notice that ought to 
have been taken of them. Of these forty-six cases 
eleven referred to errors in leading the singing.... 
Others referred to little neglects in the duty of head 
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housemaid, which ought never to have been imposed on 
him... . One case was coming into morning service 
with slippers, an error which any Oxford or Cambridge 
man would readily pardon, where the same excuse could 
not be alleged as here, since the Parkhurst masters can 
only find time to write letters or get up their lessons by 
sitting up half the night. In fact, it was highly gratify- 
ing to me to find that such youthful lads, in such very 
arduous, responsible and trying situations, could have 
passed through them so perfectly blameless. They 
deserve the very highest credit. 

“One thing puzzled me, till I got the explanation 
from ‘How is it,’ I said to him, ‘that with their 
miserable salaries and enormous duties they stay here 
at all, when with their qualifications they could have no 
difficulty in getting other places with far higher salaries 
and one half the duties? What is the cause why they 
don’t resign?’ His reply was, ‘You are the cause.’ 
You may imagine the rest of the explanation, in which 
I suppose you were intended to be included. Now 
whatever claims I may have on their gratitude for 
having aided them in getting their education, I must 
disclaim having ever intended to fix them down to the 
Egyptian bondage in which they live.” 


The letter admirably illustrates the inner and hidden 
meaning of Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth’s work. The students 
he trained left Battersea with something of his own 
devotion to the cause of education, grappling with diffi- 
culties in the same indomitable way, and keeping alive 
the faith he had given them in the ultimate victory. 


CHAPTER... V 
THE EXTENSION OF STATE CONTROL 


Ir has been shown that the State, in 1839, claimed the 
right of inspection of schools as a condition of building 
grants, and that, by the following year, three inspectors 
had been appointed. Their districts were necessarily 
extensive, for it must be remembered that the majority 
of the existing schools were closed to them, unless the 
promoters sought their aid. They made a rapid survey 
of various districts in England, Wales, and Scotland, 
and their reports in the first few volumes of the Minutes 
of the Committee of Council are a record of education 
as it was in the first period of the Committee’s activities. 
Their work was done under the close direction of the 
Secretary, who arranged their tours, showed them edu- 
cational reforms, kept up a voluminous correspondence 
with them when they were away, criticised their reports, 
and sometimes returned them with suggested emenda- 
tions in style and matter before they were printed. 

The reports do not make pleasant reading, for they 
are largely a record of the inefficient and faulty schools 
that abounded. Those written by the Rev. John Allen 
are marked by an outspoken and vigorous condemna- 
tion of schools and teachers which must have earned 
for him much deference in his day; those by Mr. 
Tremenheere abound in generalisations, and are a 
valuable record of the state of society and the social 
factors that were operative then, and their value as 
historical material does not seem to have been suffi- 
ciently recognised. There is much repetition, of course, 
and the schools are, on the whole, uninviting places, 
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with their “melancholy aspect,” “unwholesome atmo- 
sphere,” “lamentable deficiency” of books, maps, 
blackboards, and playgrounds, “wholly incompetent 
teachers,” and “weary and reluctant scholars.” Little 
was taught besides the three R’s, and these were in all 
stages of imperfection: reading was “ monotonous,” 
spelling “ disgraceful,” ignorance “dense,” and teaching 
“dogmatical.” Attendance was “irregular,” the payment 
of fees “uncertain,” and the organisation “ unsatisfac- 
tory.” If anybody wished to bring an indictment against 
the schools in the disturbed years of 1841 and 1842 he 
would find abundant material in these accounts. There 
are better things to be found in them, of course: in 
Cornwall and in Scotland the general condition of the 
schools was far more satisfactory. The inspectors dis- 
covered “remarkable and commendable” exceptions to 
the general rule, “gentle, right-minded” teachers, “of 
zeal and skill,” and schools where “reading and intelli- 
gence were tolerably satisfactory.” On the whole, it is 
the bad cases which tend to occupy an unduly large 
amount of inspectors’ reports, and they give, perhaps, a 
more depressing conception than the facts warrant. 
Schools existed in every degree of merit, and, as a 
measure of the two extremes, as well as an illustration 
of the wide gulf that separated bad from good schools, 
two typical accounts may be quoted. The first is the 
dame school : 


“T found thirty-one children, from two to seven 
years of age. The room was a cellar, about ten feet 
square and about seven feet high. The only window 
was less than eighteen inches square, and not made to 
open. Although it was a warm day, towards the close 
of August, there was a fire burning; and the door, 
through which alone any air could be admitted, was 
shut. Of course, therefore, the room was close and hot, 
but there was no remedy. The damp subterraneous 
walls required, as the old woman assured us, a fire 
throughout the year. If she opened the door the 
children would rush out to light and liberty, while the 
cold blast rushing in would torment her aged bones 
with rheumatism. Still further to restrain their vagrant 
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propensities, and to save them from the danger of 
tumbling into the fire, she had crammed the children as 
closely as possible into a dark corner at the foot of her 
bed. Here they sat in the pestiferous obscurity, totally 
destitute of books, and without light enough to enable 
them to read, had books been placed in their hands. 
Six children, indeed, out of the thirty, had brought 
some twopenny books; but these also, having been made 
to circulate through sixty little hands, were now so well 
soiled and tattered as to be rather the memorials of 
past achievements than the means of leading the 
children to fresh exertion. The only remaining instru- 
ments of instruction possessed by the dame, who 
lamented her hard lot, to be obliged, at so advanced an 
age, to tenant a damp cellar, and to raise the means of 
paying her rent by such scholastic toils, were a glass- 
full of sugar-plums, near the tattered leaves on the table 
in the centre of the room, and a cane by its side, every 
point in instruction being thus secured by the good old 
rule of mingling the useful with the sweet.”? 


In contrast with such conditions there were a few 
schools efficient, alive and progressive, though it is 
more difficult in quotation to give a striking picture of 
one. The detailed account of Lady Noel Byron’s school 
at Ealing Grove, already mentioned? as_ influencing 
Dr. Kay in his early inquiries, is the easiest to quote 
from, as it covers so many aspects of school life. In 
the first class 


“the reading-lessons were so conducted as to become a 
valuable intellectual exercise. If any inaccuracy arises, 
or any error in pronunciation, accent, or emphasis, the 
sentence is read again by the boy making the fault, until 
it is corrected. An effort is thence induced to be 
accurate in the first instance. The meaning of the 
sentence is then required, in their own language; the 
etymology of every compound word ; various derivatives 
from the same root; the various meanings of the same 
word ; the mode of its use in different senses ; the words 
or clauses in a sentence, in opposition to or In connec- 
tion with each other; finally, its government, and the 


1 Minutes, 1840-1, pp. 162, 163. 
2 Chapter II. pp. 51, 52. 
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examples it affords of the rules of grammar and com- 
position. A dozen pages gone through in this manner, 
slowly and carefully, will have done much towards 
giving a knowledge of language; while the mental 
effort required will have raised and strengthened the 
faculties. The advantage of this kind of training was 
shown by these boys in their writing exercise. Three 
questions were proposed to them, on the staple 
manufactures of the United Kingdom, the most con- 
siderable manufacturing countries in Europe, and the 
most important articles of export and import from the 
principal rivers of the Baltic, Atlantic, and Mediter- 
ranean. In half an hour they had written on an average 
thirty lines on their slates, well composed, well ex- 
pressed, and containing only seven errors in spelling 
among the whole. Part of their ordinary exercise in 
composition consists in resolving complex sentences 
read to them, into simple ones. They also write the 
substance of their object-lessons: the one best ex- 
pressed is afterwards copied by all into a book. These 
object-lessons are made the vehicle of conveying a little 
of the elements of science, and various useful points of 
information. The store of facts collected in the 
memorandum book becomes interesting, and is prized 
accordingly. 

“Several arithmetical questions were proposed to 
them .. . which were worked rapidly, and by various 
methods, showing an acquaintance with arithmetic 
sufficient for all ordinary purposes.... They had 
some little knowledge of geometry and elementary 
mechanics ; and in singing could execute pieces con- 
taining no interval greater than a fifth. The outlines of 
English History . . . had been gone through with care, 
as far as the reign of Henry I. 

“. . . Corporal punishment is not used at the Ealing 
School. Regularity and order, attention and obedience, 
good manners and good morals, had been maintained 
without it. In addition to a reasonable and useful 
amount of general instruction, some practical skill had 
been acquired from the handicraft and garden-work, 
and habits of active industry formed, amidst much 
cheerfulness and content, and feelings of confidence and 
attachment to their master, and of kindliness towards 
each other. 

“. .. The intellectual atmosphere of this school 
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appears also to have begun to expand itself to the 
village. ... The masters have opened a room near 
the school for the systematic instruction of adults 
during two evenings in the week.... In the course 
of a month fifty labouring men and artisans joined the 
meetings, subscribing 2s. a quarter.” } 


The inspectors’ reports showed both the need, and a 
way of advance, and Dr. Kay, led by instinct and taught 
by experience, was prepared to press the view that 
what was lacking in England was a vigorous policy by 
the Government. He had seen on the Continent a 
dozen examples of rapid progress carried out by the 
central authority ; he knew, as his Dutch correspondent 
de Raadt reminded him in 1840, that while Holland had 
been as educationally backward as England in 1800, the 
laws of 1803 and 1806 had so strengthened the efforts of 
reformers there, that the contrast now between the two 
countries was: “in England many shockingly bad 
schools remain from that former period, in Holland not 
one.” It was therefore with feelings of anxiety that 
Dr. Kay regarded the change of Ministry in August, 
1841. Lord Lansdowne and Lord John Russell had 
given him all possible support, and were of one mind 
with him on the necessity for asserting the civil power 
against Church exclusiveness; but a Conservative 
Government under Sir Robert Peel could not be ex- 
pected to feel the same solicitude. In September Lord 
Lansdowne, apparently in answer to some expressed 
doubts, wrote to reassure Dr. Kay: “I know that it is 
Peel’s desire to conciliate on this and some other points 

. and I have little doubt that he will now take the 

system under his special protection.” 
’. The new Lord President of the Council was Lord 
Wharncliffe, a man of fairly liberal views on education, 
a man of compromise, and a hard worker in office. 
His devotion to details seems to have sprung from a 
high ideal of duty, but it also derived some strength 
from his sense of the importance of office. An early 
letter of his to Dr. Kay reveals both these qualities : 


1 Minutes, 1842-3, pp. 559-561. 
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“T have received, this morning, your letter of yester- 
day’s date with the enclosed rough draft of the Minute 
respecting the Chester Diocesan School, and I return 
it to you with my alterations and remarks. The same 
post brought me the letter from Mr. Powys, which I 
also send. I think you will agree with me that its tone 
is no longer so ‘pugnacious’ as that of his former 
communications, and | flatter myself that I have achieved 
a considerable object by conciliating and softening that 
gentleman, so much so, indeed, that I have no doubt of 
carrying the point referred to in the fourth condition, 
which I propose to strike out of the Minute, far better 
by private communications, and as easily as I have done 
that which respects the rule which Mr. Powys alludes 
to. His whole letter is one of confidence in me.” 


It was of Lord Wharncliffe that the diarist Greville 
said: “ He really does the business himself.” It is at 
any rate evident that Lord Wharncliffe thought so. 

The new Home Secretary was Sir James Graham, 
in whom Whig principles and Church doctrines had 
found an unhappy meeting-place until the latter pre- 
vailed, a man of high aspirations but unfortunate manner, 
called to office at a time when the temper of the country 
required careful management. ‘Let me entreat you,” 
wrote Lord Brougham to him, “to direct your attention 
to education. ... You could do infinite service to the 
country, and cover with real honour yourself and the 
Government.” But Graham’s reply shows that he re- 
garded the religious difficulty as well-nigh insur- 
mountable.! 

One of the earliest reforms which Dr. Kay pressed 
on the new Government in 1841 was that the various 
schools connected with official departments, such as the 
elementary schools of the royal hospitals and asylums, 
of the dockyards and ships, of the prisons and the 
district schools for pauper children, should be placed 
under the care of the Committee on Education and under 
Government inspection. This followed the terrible 
revelations of Mr, Tremenheere’s report on Greenwich 
Hospital Schools, where almost every possible fault 


1 Life and Letters of Sir Fames Graham, by C. S. Parker, 1. 337. 
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was found. Dr. Kay prepared a memorandum, pointing 
out that the efficiency of a school depended on factors 
which required peculiar knowledge for their control, and 
recommending periodic inspection by the staff of the 
Education Office, the appointment of an inspector 
specially qualified in mathematics and science, and 
their application to gunnery, navigation, shipbuilding, 
and naval construction,! and also the establishment of 
a normal school to train masters for Government 
schools. Although these reforms were not carried out, 
the Parkhurst prison for juvenile delinquents was put 
under a new committee on which Dr. Kay was appointed, 
and drastic reforms were carried out at Greenwich under 
his advice. 

Meanwhile, the Report of the Commission on the 
Employment of Children in Mines and Collieries filled 
Lord Ashley and other philanthropists with “shame, 
terror, and indignation,” and the general distress of the 
working classes fed the ranks of the Chartists and caused 
many wild outbreaks. Thomas Cooper’s pages are elo- 
quent of the sufferings of the time: his adult school at 
Leicester had to be closed, partly because the men 
“were too despairing to care about learning to read.”? 
The state of the country was grave. In August, 1842, 
when Cooper was arrested in connection with the riots 
in the Potteries, Sir James Graham was writing to Mr. 
Kay-Shuttleworth with official firmness : 


“T am glad that you are residing on your property,’ 
and I am willing to hope that your influence, good 
advice, and good example may contribute in your 
neighbourhood to win back the poor deluded workmen 
from the error of their ways. ... 1am sure that you 
will point out to your neighbours the madness of con- 
cessions made to threats and open violence.” 


1 It was for this post that he recommended the appointment of the 
Rev. H. Moseley, Professor at King’s College, who, however, became a 


general inspector in 1844. ; 
2 When Cooper urged them to continue at school, they asked: ‘ What 


the hell do we care about reading if we can get nought to eat?” (Life, 


p- 172). r - : 
3 J.e. at Gawthorpe Hall, near Burnley, in the midst of a large indus- 


trial area. 
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But Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth, while willing to show a 
firm example, was too deeply touched by the sufferings 
of the people of Lancashire, whose homes almost touched 
the gates of his wife’s ancestral home, not to feel that 
something more positive was required to heal their 
wounds. He suggested to Sir James Graham the need 
of a Government measure of education as one way of 
grappling with the social danger, and Sir James replied : 


“T am most anxious that the education of the rising 
youth should be the peculiar care of the Government : 
its neglect is one of the principal causes of the evil 
Spirit which now actuates large masses of the com- 
munity: but a change of present policy in this respect 
comes too late as a remedy for the existing danger: it 
may be a preventive for the future: but the immediate 
danger is urgent, whatever may be the cause; and a 
scheme of national education is too slow in its effect to 
meet the evil, which is at our door. Ido not say that 
for this reason it is to be neglected or postponed: but 
exclusive reliance must not be placed on it as a safe- 
guard against the dangers which surround us.” 


The argument was valid enough, but the events of 
the following year were to show that Sir James Graham’s 
characteristic weakness was a failure to realise facts, a 
tendency to ignore opposing views, and his attitude to 
the problem of 1842 was partly responsible for the out- 
burst of anger against him in 1843. 

That famous and ill-starred measure, the Factory Bill 
of 1843, was in preparation as early as the end of 1841, 
and so many were the alterations it underwent, and so 
numerous were those who had a share in the preliminary 
negotiations, that it is impossible now to discover the 
authors of certain parts of its proposals. Dr. Kay took 
a part in formulating its education clauses, but Bishop 
Blomfield and his nominees, especially Mr. R.J. Saunders, 
a factory inspector in the North of England,! were also 
freely consulted, and they fought hard to give it a 


1 Mr. Saunders is referred to more than once in annual reports of the 
National Society, in connection with the establishment by that Society of 
a model factory school at Bradford (see Refort for 1842). 
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Church colour. As early as January, 1842, Dr. Kay 
wrote to inform the Bishop that he and others 


“have spent three hours together, and have agreed on 
the mode of modifying the clauses to meet your lord- 
ship’s views. The amended clauses will be printed to- 
night, and when revised by Lord Wharncliffe and Sir 
James Graham, | have instructions to wait upon your 
lordship again,” 


The negotiations took a considerable time, for the 
Government were much occupied with the state of the 
country. Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth hoped for much from 
the Bill, and so did Sir James Graham, who wrote to 
him: “I cannot venture to be sanguine: but the object 
is so great as to merit our honest effort: and I had 
rather be defeated in the attempt than fail to make it.” 
The omens were favourable, for if a Conservative 
Government could secure the consent of the Church 
to the support of the proposed new factory schools, 
State aided and rate aided, the obstacle of 1839 would 
be removed, and a national system in sight. Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth was sanguine, and described to Lord 
Morpeth his high expectations, and the latter replied 
with the same fervour: 


“Tt is one of the fortunate, though somewhat perverse 
incidents in the position of the two parties, that those 
who perhaps might be inclined to do least are able to 
do most, so that, if they show symptoms of exerting 
more of the ability than the inclination, it is not to be 
regretted, in this matter at least, that they should have 
the upper hand for the present.” 


But there were rocks ahead. The Church party 
were bent on securing what advantages they could 
from the proposed legislation, and they were consulted 
freely in the autumn of 1842. The fatal claim was nfade 
that in the new schools the headmaster should be a 
Churchman, and although Sir James Graham has been 
much censured for that proposal, the following letter 
to Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth, in December, seems to prove 
that Mr. R. J. Saunders was the author of it. He was 
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returning the clauses as then drafted, and wrote: 
“There is one most important omission in these regu- 
lations, which is that the master must be a member of 
the Church of England.” His argument was the not 
very satisfactory one that no man of any other com- 
munion would be acceptable: Dissenters would object 
to a Roman Catholic or Unitarian, and Churchmen 
would not entrust education to Dissenters, whereas the 
comprehensive principles of the British and Foreign 
School Society did not exclude Church of England 
teachers from their schools. It was a perverse argu- 
ment, and the storm that was about to break showed 
how completely ignorant he was of the views of Non- 
conformists. 

Yet Sir James Graham seemed to be _ equally 
ignorant of the facts. On December to he wrote in all 
innocence to Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth : 


“T rejoice that the heads of the Church are disposed 
to set the example of conciliatory moderation when the 
Dissenters most unwisely seem inclined to yield to less 
generous impulses at the expense of the interests of 
the community, and to the certain arrest of the pro- 
gress of knowledge. . . . It will be wise in you to keep 
open the door of friendly communication with the 
Bishop of London: it is probable that through Mr. 
Saunders he may know the lines on which we are pre- 
paring to move; but I would not come to particulars 
just now. ... In framing the clauses meet the views of 
the Bishop as far as you can, without the least sacrifice 
of tolerant principles; but, above all, let no prudent 
means be omitted to prevent a rupture with the British 
and Foreign Society, whose perverseness at this junc- 
ture may defeat the best chance for the diffusion of 
education which has presented itself in our time.” 


Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth’s position was not an easy 
one. The intention and aim of the Government were 
irreproachable, and promised to secure by one stroke 
the amelioration of the condition of the factory child, an 
end he had long hoped to achieve, and for which he was 
prepared to sacrifice much. Either he was over-per- 
suaded by Church enthusiasts, or, more probably he 
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believed that he had secured in the Bill sufficient safe- 
guards to allay Nonconformist fears. He had fought 
successfully for a conscience clause: no scholar was 
to be required to attend the Established Church on 
Sundays if his parents objected; licensed ministers 
were to be allowed to attend the schools one day in 
each week to give religious instruction to those children 
whose parents applied for it; there were to be two 
separate classrooms for religious instruction; and 
Roman Catholic scholars were to be exempted from 
religious teaching. These four principles, at least, 
were his own, and in the committee room, in the face of 
opposite claims, they may well have seemed substantial 
gains in the direction of toleration. 

So convinced was he that the Bill was on right lines 
that he hoped it would pass by common agreement, and 
he wrote to Lord Lansdowne to assure him that no 
change of principle was operative in the Government’s 
attitude to education, and to bespeak his friendly ex- 
amination of the measure. 


“T have no hesitation,” he wrote, “in assuring you 
that the administration of the Council office has suffered 
no injury, but on the contrary has made constant 
though gradual progress in the same direction as before 
the accession of the present Ministry. In the holidays 
I pressed upon the Government in terms of the strongest 
remonstrance the condition of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts in the North of England. My letters have re- 
ceived respectful attention. I have been assured that 
the Government feel the importance of providing for 
the education of those great masses with a full re- 
cognition of the existing state of the law respecting 
Dissenters. In the hope of rescuing the question from 
party contention, and in assurance that the proposals 
will be moderate and tolerant,” 


he asked Lord Lansdowne’s aid for the Bill when it 
came forward. The latter replied at once that “to any 
measure for the extension of education” he would give 
not merely his “acquiescence, but cordial assistance if 
required”; but he also added the warning that parties 
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were not under sufficient control to enable anybody to 
forecast what might arise. 

Lord Wharncliffe objected to this correspondence 
on the ground that Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth’s “former 
liaison with the Whigs was a notorious source of 
jealousy,” and Sir James Graham wrote asking for his 
agreement to a statement that such communications 
had never been sanctioned: official precautions that 
sound strange in the mouths of men who were at the 
time negotiating with the Church party. But Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth was unrepentant: 


“T am prepared,” he replied to Sir James Graham, 
“to encounter any risk consistent with honour to 
secure for the Government a dispassionate consideration 
of any comprehensive measure for the improvement 
and extension of elementary education.” 


At the end of the year Sir James Graham submitted 
the revised Bill to the Bishop of London with an accom- 
panying letter summarising the year’s negotiations: 


“T consulted you last year, and yielding to your 
objections I abstained from bringing before Parliament 
certain clauses which it had been proposed to intro- 
duce into the Factory Bill. You alluded in terms of 
commendation to the opinions of Mr. Saunders on this 
subject. I have carefully examined his reports: I have 
had confidential communications with him, I have 
directed him to confer with Mr. Shuttleworth, the Clerk 
of the Council, and with Mr. Horner, the Inspector 
General of Factories, and to endeavour to frame clauses, 
not open to the objections urged against the former 
proposals, but such as the Church might reasonably 
concede, and the Dissenters adopt, as a scheme of 
scriptural education which is compulsory.” 


A letter from Mr. Saunders to Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth, 
on December 30, shows that even at that late date the 
Church had not secured what she wanted, and is an 
interesting proof of the valiant struggle that the Secre- 
tary had made for toleration: 


“T am quite satisfied that it is impossible for the 
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most zealous to exceed your zeal in behalf of general 
education, and save in one particular department of 
education I would be well content to follow your steps 
in this cause at a very humble distance—and should 
rejoice if I felt that I could render the good work one 
hundredth part the service you have rendered it. The 
more, however, that I admire the talent and the zeal 
that can compass so much as you have done, the more 
do I lament the views and opinions you entertain on 
the religious part of the subject.... The absence of 
all declaration with respect to the religious opinions of 
. agate Sy See will, I expect, prove our stumbling 
ock.” 


No further evidence is available of the last weeks 
of negotiations, except that Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth had 
interviews with the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishops of London and Chester, and when the Bill was 
introduced into the House of Commons, early in 1843, 
Sir James Graham believed that he had provided 
against all mishaps. 

The educational importance of the proposals was 
that child labour under the age of eight was to be 
abolished; children between eight and thirteen were to 
be limited to six hours and a half of work each day 
and to be compelled to attend school for three hours ; 
“young persons” over thirteen were to be restricted to 
twelve hours’ work. To provide for the compulsory 
schooling Government loans were to be offered to build 
new schools which were to be supported out of the poor 
rates, The management committees were to consist of 
seven persons: the clergyman and two churchwardens 
were to be members ex-officio, two were to be appointed 
by the magistrates, and two were to be millowners. 
The schoolmaster was to be a member of the Church of 
England, and approved by the Bishop. Compulsory 
attendance at church and week-day instruction in 
Church doctrines were balanced by the already men- 
tioned safeguards to protect the rights of conscience, 
but the Church “flavour” of the Bill was unmistakable. 
If the Progressives’ demand for a school rate had been 
conceded it was at a prohibitive cost. 
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The proposals to interfere with the hours of labour 
were condemned by the individualists, but the strength 
of the opposition centred round the frenzied attacks 
made by the Dissenters on the education clauses, and 
especially on the enforced Churchmanship of the 
teachers. Meetings of protest were organised through- 
out the country, and the Nonconformist newspapers 
fed the passions of their readers by their attacks on 
proposals which “out-Sidmouthed Sidmouth.” 


“This insidious Bill,” declared one, “seeks to re- 
cover the ground which the Established Church has 
lost in the manufacturing districts. ... Instead of 
being instructed in the Holy Scriptures the rising 
generation will be drilled in Puseyite obeisances, and 
made to stammer through the Apostles’ Creed, the Ten 
Commandments, and the Lord’s Prayer, and in another 
generation, the religion of the manufacturing districts, 
now a substance, a matter of conviction, feeling, and 
practical force, will be reduced to a thing of forms and 
ceremonies, and delusive superstitions.” 


Lord John Russell led the Whig protests by pro- 
posing a series of resolutions 


“demanding the adequate representation of the rate- 
payers, the teaching of the Scriptures, the separate 
teaching of other religious books, the liberty to attend 
any church or Sunday school, the support of training 
schools, grants for teaching and in aid of voluntary 
efforts, and opposing the disqualification of masters on 
religious grounds,” ? 


A promise of concessions enabled the Government 
to pass the Bill through its second reading, but public 
passions had been aroused which no intellectual argu- 
ment could reach. Sir James Graham offered his 
“olive branch”: a promise to separate denominational 
teaching and make only Bible reading compulsory, and 
a re-drafting of the management clause to enable four 
of the seven to be elected by the ratepayers, but so 
arranged, as Lord John Russell pointed out, as to 
secure a majority always on the side of the Church. 

* Quoted by Adams, Zhe Elementary School Contest, Pp. 120. 
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The concessions were of no avail in quelling the 
opposition. “The Leeds Mercury goes on as usual,” 
wrote Lord Wharncliffe in pessimistic vein, “and some- 
body has sent me the Manchester Times in the same 
Strain.” A gust of passion had swept the country and 
even Ministers had to find shelter. Mr. Kay-Shuttle 
worth had made one last effort to secure peace, and on 
April 30, the day before Sir James Graham announced 
his concessions in the House, he had sent a long letter 
to Lord John Russell justifying and explaining the part 
he had taken in the events which now threatened to end 
so disastrously. It is worth quoting almost in full, as 
it is one of his most deliberate expressions of opinion 
on the vexed question of the religious government of 
the school: 


“At this stage of the proceedings in relation to this 
Bill my personal feelings towards your lordship and the 
great party of which you are the leader prompt me to 
explain to you the part which I have taken in the 
preparation of this measure. I can do this without any 
breach of the confidence reposed in me, because when 
you receive this letter the intentions of the Government 
will have transpired, and you will readily perceive in 
what direction my humble advice has tended, and how 
much I have been able to effect. 

‘When your lordship and Lord Lansdowne in 1839 
appointed me Secretary of the Committee of Council on 
Education I understood the design of your Government 
to be to prevent the successful assertion on the part of 
the Church of the claim then put forth for a purely 
ecclesiastical system of education. The Church had 
organised societies in the various dioceses, had an- 
nounced the design of founding a Central Normal 
School, and Diocesan Normal and Model School in 
every cathedral town, and had taken the first steps 
towards the accomplishment of this design. If much 
progress could have been made in this direction by 
great sacrifices from the clergy and laity before the 
advent of a Conservative Government, the object might 
have been attained. Neither the clergy nor the laity 
were equal to the design. They did not care sufficiently 
for the people, or they did not see how such a system 

L 
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of education would exalt the pretensions and increase 
the power of the Church. They have not made the 
necessary sacrifices and they have failed. _ 

“T, however, understood your lordship’s Govern- 
ment to determine in 1839 to assert the claims of the 
civil power to the control of the education of the 
country, both in order to prevent the growth of in- 
ordinate ecclesiastical pretensions, to secure that the 
education of the country should be in harmony with all 
its other institutions—to vindicate the rights of con- 
science—and to lay the foundation of a system of 
combined education in which the young might be 
brought up in charity with each other, rather than in 
hostile camps for future strife. 

“The establishment of the Committee of Council on 
Education effectually asserted the claims of the civil 
power, and though at the period of the struggle it rather 
assisted the extreme party in the Church and their 
design to influence the religious zeal, and thus revive 
the extreme pretensions of the ecclesiastical party, that 
frenzy has gradually subsided, and the great majority of 
the clergy and laity are disposed to regard an alliance 
between the Church and the State, with the most com- 
plete security for the rights of conscience, as the only 
basis on which the position which the Church holds in 
this country can be recognised in any system of educa- 
tion. They are thus prepared to confide the chief 
control of education to the civil power—to submit their 
schools to the management of a trust of mixed character, 
chiefly elected by popular suffrage—to afford complete 
protection to all classes of Dissenters and Romanists— 
and even to admit into the schools an inspector 
appointed by the civil power alone, excepting only the 
peculiar religious instruction of the Church from the 
inquiries of inspectors not having ecclesiastical 
authority. I have considered this a great change. I 
trust I need not assure your lordship that I would not 
have retained my office under the present Government 
unless I had clearly perceived that my personal 
exertions to promote this change were likely to be 
successful. Had I found contrary tendencies in the 
Government I should have resigned long ago. 

_ “Immediately on the formation of their administra- 
tion I openly advised that the constitution of the Com- 
mittee of Council should continue to be czvil, without 
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any admixture of ecclesiastical element. I urged the 
importance, even with respect to the distribution of the 
parliamentary grant, of having a civil arbiter, and that 
this was an indispensable requisite in a system of 
National Education, in a country in which the strength 
of Nonconformity, derived from the gradual growth of 
civil and religious freedom, was so great. 

“Since that period, I have availed myself of every 
opportunity to prevent the growth of any system which 
would interfere with a comprehensive scheme of com- 
bined education, and when I was requested about six 
months ago to prepare a plan of Factory Education, I 
suggested what I conceived to have been at all times 
your lordship’s design, viz. a plan for the creation and 
support of combined schools. The system of separate 
education would in my opinion work most mischievously 
for religious freedom, if not eventually for civil liberty. 
It would promote the growth unchecked of one class of 
schools (which would be the most numerous), whose 
whole plan and whose entire management would be 
purely ecclesiastical. These schools would continue to 
be (as they are now) conveyed to the clergyman as trustee 
and managed by him alone to the exclusion of all laymen 
—even of the subscribers by whose donations the 
building was created and by whose annual contributions 
the school is supported. There would be no control— 
whether ecclesiastical or civil—on the acts of this man, 
the clergyman of the parish. His opinions, however 
extreme, would rule the school—he would select the 
books, both secular and religious, determine the religious 
instruction and observances, and render the village 
school a purely monastic institution. The Church now 
absorbs nine-tenths of the parliamentary grant on a 
system tending to this result, and any scheme of 
separate education must in the very nature of things 
leave unchecked the growth of this class of schools— 
because it would necessarily be no part of a scheme for 
separate education to prescribe rules to the Church or to 
the sects as to the nature of the religious instruction 
and the character of the management of their schools. 
On the contrary, the State would then necessarily 
abandon its claims to regulate the religious constitution 
of the schools and be compelled to content itself with 
inspecting the secular instruction. 

“The plan of Mr. Roebuck and the extreme Radical 
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party (which proposes to establish a purely secular 
school, and to confide the religious instruction of the 
scholars to the minister of each religious denomination 
out of the school) is preferable to a scheme of separate 
instruction. The country has, however, clearly declared 
itself averse to a plan of secular instruction. Secular 
schools will be denounced as infidel schools by both the 
clergy and the ministers of every sect, and would be 
destroyed by a universal anathema. ; 

“TI therefore think your lordship was right in 
attempting in the first place to establish common 
schools. 

“T had communicated to your lordship, before you 
made me Secretary to the Committee of Council, my 
personal views, which were in accordance with those 
which I now entertain. I have, I trust, from that time 
to this, continued to be the fearless and uncompromising 
advocate and supporter of a comprehensive system of 
combined education,’ established with due respect to 
the rights of conscience and in harmony with our great 
institutions. 

“T believe that Sir Robert Peel and Sir James 
Graham clearly perceive the greatness of the principles 
for which they are contending . . . and that they would 
regard the defeat of their intentions ... as fatal toa 
system of National Education in this country. I confess 
that is also my opinion—in that case I should wish for 
the present to abandon a hopeless struggle, or at all 
events not to confine my exertions to this single object 
on which so much labour would then appear to have 
been apparently fruitlessly wasted.” 


On the following day, in the House of Commons, 
Lord John Russell gave a cautious welcome to Sir 
James Graham’s concessions, and in the country the 
Manchester Guardian advised that the Bill as amended 


1 The “comprehensive” system and the “combined” system are 
usually described as different modes of organisation. The first is, 
broadly speaking, the present-day voluntary school, connected with a 
denomination, but not excluding children of other faiths. The second is 
the present-day council school, where religious instruction is given, but 
no particular tenets of a Church are taught. Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth’s 
phrase seems to indicate that he held an intermediate position—he 
desired to secure State inspection, popular control, popular management, 
while retaining the intimate connection of every school with a particular 
Church or congregation. 
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should be accepted, “trusting to future improvement of 
its details, rather than see all prospect of national educa- 
tion abandoned as impracticable.” Lord John Russell’s 
reply on May 2, to Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth’s appeal, shows 
that his doubts had not been removed: 


“T did not answer your letter until I had heard Sir 
James Graham’s declaration. The one point upon which 
he has not yielded seems to me to involve that very 
principle for which you say the Government and your- 
self are prepared to contend. If the education of the 
country is to be civil and not ecclesiastical, there can be 
no ground for insisting that the schoolmaster should be 
a Churchman, and that the majority of the managing 
Board should be appointed in a way to secure a majority 
of Churchmen. By the Acts of 1828-29 we secured that 
all civil offices, except that of Lord Chancellor, should 
be open to Protestant and Catholic Dissenters—yet here 
is a new civil office, with a salary paid by the public, 
restricted to Churchmen by a method as sure as the 
Sacramental test. Without any imputations on the 
motives of Sir Robert Peel and Sir James Graham I 
lament that they have left their Bill open to this serious 
objection. And with the encroaching spirit of the Oxford 
Catholics, as they call themselves, I cannot expect that 
a Bill to place education in the hands of the Church will 
be acquiesced in. Your personal conduct is of course 
beyond all suspicion. You have been at all times 
anxious for a comprehensive scheme—I wish we had 
one. 


The continued clamour against the Bill compelled 
the Government to withdraw it. They had to be satisfied 
with passing, in the following year, a non-contentious 
measure regulating the working hours of children in the 
way proposed in the ill-fated Bill of 1843. Thus the 
second attempt to secure the elements of a national 
system of education had completely failed. 

The controversy of 1843, however, led directly to 
three clearly defined groups of results. The first was 
the extension of the conditions governing the award of 
the Parliamentary grants, and of the system of inspec- 
tion; the second was a rapid increase in the number 
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of applications for building grants owing to the re- 
awakened zeal among the contending Churches ; and the 
third was a separation of a group of Dissenters, hence- 
forward called the Voluntaryists, who had taken a large 
share in the opposition to the Government Bill, and 
who now went over to the extreme position of denying 
the right of the State to interfere at all in the question 
of education. The three movements were concurrent, 
and may be considered in the above order. 

The first was Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth’s plan for in- 
creasing the efficiency of elementary schools without 
the risk of legislative failure. In his Second Report on 
Battersea, in 1843, he had described a scheme of Govern- 
ment aid by the method of an annual capitation grant, 
and, in the autumn of that year, he laid before the Com- 
mittee of Council the following draft scheme: 


“The Committee further considered the mode in 
which they can most effectually promote the prosperity 
of schools for the instruction and training of masters 
and mistresses, and they will, in future, upon receiving 
any application of a grant in aid of the expenses in- 
curred in the maintenance and management of such 
schools, cause the school, in respect of which the appli- 
cation is made, to be examined by their Inspector. 
Having his report before them their Lordships will 
determine whether the application will be attended to 
or not; and if, in their judgment, the case shall be such 
as to justify the application, they will award a sum of 
#25 for every male, and £20 for every female, not ex- 
ceeding a certain number, annually, who, after one 
year’s training in the school, shall, upon examination, 
be certified by their Inspector to be competent to take 
charge of an elementary school, and who shall enter 
into a written agreement to exercise the profession of a 
teacher for the space of seven years, after quitting such 
Training School.” 


But the Committee of Council at the time refused to 
incur any responsibility in providing any grants towards 
teachers’ salaries. The proposal to reorganise and 
extend the inspectorate met with more success.! Since 


1 Minutes, 1842-3, pp. 23-36. 
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1840 England and Wales had been under the charge of 
two inspectors only, and as there were, in December, 
1843, 671 schools in England and 25 in Wales which 
were open to inspection, either as a right or by invita- 
tion, Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth proposed that the country 
should be divided into five districts, Northern, Midland, 
Eastern, Western (including Wales), and Southern, and 
that an inspector be appointed for elementary schools 
in connection with the Church of England in each 
district, that an additional inspector be appointed to 
supervise the normal schools, and that Mr. Tremenheere, 
who had been appointed to the inspectorate under the 
Poor Law Commission, be replaced by an inspector 
allocated to British Schools, of which there were then 
78 under inspection. He also made suggestions about 
providing schools with apparatus. 

The changes made by the Committee of Council 
were set down in the Minute of November 22, 18431: 
grants were offered for the building of houses for 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, for the provision 
of necessary school furniture and apparatus, and for 
building training schools. An increase in the inspec- 
torate was also announced. 

That Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth was disappointed by the 
refusal of annual aid to normal schools is proved by his 
letter of expostulation to Sir James Graham and Lord 
Wharncliffe early in December. 


“The declaration against any future grants,” he 
wrote, “towards the support of normal schools appears 
to me a much graver subject for re-consideration. | 
anticipate that you will be vigorously attacked on this 
subject. You will be described as unnecessarily declar- 
ing a negation—as putting yourselves in the way to 
prevent the improvement of elementary education 
throughout the country while you enlarge the means 
for its extension. It will be described as a jealous 
policy, not taken with a single eye to the interests of 
the people.” 

1 Minutes, 1842-3, i--iii. These reforms are erroneously ascribed by 
Mr. Birchenough, in his //7story of Elementary Education, to the year 
1847. 
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But they were immovable, and Lord Wharncliffe 
replied bluntly : “ You are quite wrong about the abso- 
lute negative upon the grants for maintenance of the 
normal schools.” 

The grants for apparatus and the training of the 
new inspectors in their work occupied much of his 
time; the former were to be made on condition that 
one-third of the cost was raised locally, and 


“only in those cases in which the apparatus will be 
appreciated, and used with skill, and in which the funds, 
though gathered by zealous trustees, and applied by an 
intelligent and industrious master, are inadequate to 
maintain the efficiency of the school without further aid 
to enable the trustees to adopt improvements in its 
management.” 


The principle of self-help was still the safeguard in 
the award of State aid. 

In order to promote the efficiency of the inspectors 
he devised a scheme of communicating their reports to 
the office after the inspection of each school, and thus 
brought the Committee of Council into closer touch 
with both schools and inspectors. These arrangements 
increased his own labours enormously, but he had been 
anxious to make the inspection of schools more com- 
plete and systematic for some time. 

The new inspectors were the Rev. H. Moseley, the 
Rev. F. C. Cook, the Rev. H. W. Bellairs, the Rev. F. 
Watkins, and Mr. J. Fletcher, able, active, and willing 
men, but not equipped with any special knowledge of 
elementary schools and the principles of education. 
During 1844 Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth conducted a 
voluminous correspondence with them while they 
served their apprenticeship. Their letters show their 
dependence on him: 


“Could you not draw up some questions for us,” 
wrote one, “ by answering which we should be collecting 
facts whence to form some opinion as to the best mode 
of conducting schools? Of course we are all heaping 
up something in our minds daily, bearing upon this 
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point, but I fancy that our attention should be especially 
turned to some one or two points which you may be 
able toshow. At , where the school is carried on 
after your plan, desks and seats are on a gallery in 
front of the master. He told me that he was anxious to 
alter the arrangement, for as at present constituted he 
could not teach the children in the back seats to read as 
well as if they were arranged on the National plan. He 
could not hear correctly (he said) what they said. In 
consequence of this he asked me if I would consent to 
the removal of the two front rows of desks and seats so 
that he might teach reading on the National plan, and 
other matters on his original plan, thus blending the 
two systems. My answer was a request that he would 
pause before he made any alterations, but as regarded 
myself I did not feel competent to advise on such a 
matter.” 


Such humility in the face of simple problems is a 
becoming trait in any inspector, but Mr. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth, with his passion for work, spurred them on to 
acquire other virtues. 


“T am greatly obliged,” wrote another, “ by the copy 
of Dr. Orpen’s Tracts on the Pestalozzian system 
which you have sent to me. I have advanced some 
distance in reading them, and hope to communicate to 
you soon the impression | have received from them.” 


A third hinted in the first few weeks that the pace 
was somewhat fast : 


‘“‘T hope I have said more in the rough notes than is 
necessary, for I have been at work with it for something 
like four hours, and shall be well satisfied to compress 
if possible. The advantages from this plan are I think 
at once apparent, but you must take care not to over- 
work us.” 


The full complement of inspectors was not appointed 
till the summer of 1844, and Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth, 
overworked and unwell, seeking “rest and relaxation” 
in the Lake District, spent much of his holiday in 
writing almost daily letters to them, smoothing out 
their difficulties, answering their endless questions, 
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studying and commenting upon their weekly diaries. 
To Lord Wharncliffe he wrote exultingly of the value 
of this newly-devised weekly report, and the close 
contact established by its means. A letter to one of the 
inspectors illustrates what excessive care he took in 
encouraging their zeal: 


“T have sent your rough note journal for the last 
two weeks to Lord Wharncliffe, but I cannot refrain 
from writing to say how very lively an impression I 
derive from your notes of the condition of the schools 
which you have visited. 

“As far as I can perceive, these notes were all that 
it was possible to effect at a first visit, and they seize 
some of the most important characteristics of the 
schools with great felicity. 

‘“The satisfaction which this familiarity with your 
daily proceedings affords to us who have some share of 
responsibility on our shoulders is very great, and I 
trust you will find that the opportunities this will afford 
the Lord President of communicating familiarly and 
constantly with you in the discharge of your duties will 
afford you the constant sense of sympathy and assist- 
ance ready to support you in the faithful discharge of 
your new duties. 

“T speak from experience derived from a similar 
position when I say that nothing was more important 
to my satisfaction as an Assistant Commissioner than 
the most important personal relations with head- 
quarters, and by all the means which I could devise. I 
always felt that I had a large implied moral sanction in 
the fact that I reported every material detail of my 
proceedings, and obtained frequent if not constant signs 
of approval, and never on any occasion encountered an 
indisposition to yield me the entire moral and official 
support of the central authority. 

“These are the relations which it must be our 
constant effort to maintain in this the greatest enter- 
prise (rightly understood) of this time.” 


The second result of the strife of 1843 was the 
reinvigoration of voluntary efforts by the Churches, 
and a consequent large increase in the number and 
amount of grants made by the Committee of Council. 
The demands could only be met in 1844 by using a 
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balance of over £20,000 unspent in the financial year 
1843-4, and by the use of a sum of £12,000 discovered 
in the Treasury, the unexpended remains of the educa- 
tion grants voted between 1833 and 1839, before the 
advent of the Committee of Council. 


“The autumn and winter of 1843,” wrote Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth at the end of 1844, “had been remarkable 
for the greatest exertions on record in this country in 
favour of the education of the labouring classes. The 
failure of the Education clauses of the Factories Regula- 
tion Bili had been followed by contributions amounting 
to £160,000 from the friends of the National Society ; of 
470,000 amongst the Congregational Dissenters; and of 

robably an equivalent sum among the Wesleyan 
Methodists; besides which, an almost universal sense 
of the necessity for immediate sacrifices to establish 
schools in connection with the churches and chapels of 
the various religious bodies was followed by abundant 
local contributions towards these objects.” 


The number of applications for building grants 
during the twelve months following October, 1843, was 
more than double the number for the twelve months 
preceding that date, and Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth 
estimated that, if the observed rate of increase con- 
tinued, the Parliamentary grant required for 1845-6 
would be £179,000. In spite of obstacles, the influence 
of his office, as measured by expenditure, was growing 
at no mean rate. 

The third of the impulses directly due to the 
struggle of 1843 was, as mentioned above, the formation 
of a new party, consisting chiefly of Congregationalists 
but also including some Baptists, which repudiated all 
State aid and State control in education on ‘the ground 
that it was the interference of a secular body in a 
spiritual question. Many Dissenters had been uneasy 
since 1839 about educational developments, but chiefly 
because the Church, with her greater resources, had 
been able to claim the greater share of the Parlia- 
mentary grant, and therefore to increase the percentage 
of Church schools. The advent of a Conservative 
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Ministry in 1841 deepened their suspicion that State aid 
meant, ultimately, Church aid, and the struggle of 1843 
was the expression of their view that their secret 
fears were justified. Till that time they had no scruples 
about accepting public money, and many of their leaders 
were openly pressing for an increase of school grants. 
The principle of voluntaryism was, of course, dear to 
the Nonconformists : it appealed to their individualistic 
philosophy, it harmonised with their zeal for religious 
freedom, and it suited their psychology, for it meant in 
practice a series of large efforts which were to be 
achieved by the rapid whipping up of intense enthu- 
siasm, a method which has won some striking successes 
in the history of Nonconformity. It is not altogether 
surprising that Sir James Graham’s proposal to endow 
Church schoolmasters startled the most individualistic 
among them into abandoning their former acquiescence 
in State aid, and substituting in its place an extreme 
application of the simple formula of self-help. The cry 
of free-trade in food was growing in favour at the time: 
the cry of free-trade in education seemed to many an 
equally sound doctrine. 

The Voluntaryists emerged at a meeting of the 
Congregational Union in Leeds, and in London, in 
December, 1843, they made a public appeal on so large 
a scale that even Lord Wharncliffe was startled. 


“As they propose,” he wrote to Mr. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth, “to raise £100,000 towards educational purposes, 
these people must be a very numerous body, and if so, 
I should suppose that their defection [from the British 
and Foreign School Society] would be a very important 
circumstance in considering our relations with it. Who 
and what are these Congregationalists ?” 


Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth was less perturbed. He saw 
at once that their position was not so logical as they 
claimed: that, although they might found separate 
schools, they would require teachers, and the only 
teachers available for some time to come would be those 
who were trained partly at the public cost. 
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“They do not forbid the Congregational schools 
entering into connection with the British and Foreign 
School Society,” he replied, “nor admonish them not to 
receive masters from the normal and model schools in 
the Borough Road, but the contrary, notwithstanding 
these schools have been erected, and are to be sup- 
ported, with aid from the Committee of Council, and, 
further, are to be periodically inspected.” 


He underestimated the strength of their enthusiasm, 
however, and thought that, if an inspector were ap- 
pointed who had the confidence of the Congregation- 
alists and Baptists, they would be soon won back into 
co-operation with the Committee of Council. But the 
party survived until 1867.) 

The strength of the Voluntaryists was derived partly 
from the character and energy of their leaders. Edward 
Baines, a Lancastrian by birth, but since the first year 
of the century the proprietor and editor of the influential 
Leeds Mercury, was an excellent example of the qualities 
bestowed upon men by the clash of ideals in the closing 
decade of the eighteenth century. He imbibed a zeal 
for knowledge and a passion for religious and political 
freedom which made his paper the voice of Noncon- 
formity. His more polemical son, Edward Baines, Junr., 
inherited the same views, though a less sturdy native 
character gave him a greater readiness to seize upon 
party advantage. The Leeds Mercury had carried on a 
victorious warfare with Sir James Graham's “ dangerous 
Bill” ; it now became the aggressive champion of Volun- 
taryism. 

The movement opened with an enthusiasm which 
was expressed in deeds as well as words, for, by 1851, no 
fewer than 364 schools and one training college had 
been opened. In Wales, where Sunday schools were 
regarded with more affection than day schools, the 
movement found much favour. The younger Baines 


1 Baines’s famous recantation was uttered at a meeting of the Con- 
gregational Union on October 11, 1867: “Ought we to cripple and 
destroy our schools rather than accept those payments? I honour the 
motives of those who reply in the affirmative ; but my own deliberate 
and revised judgment answers in the negative.” 
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wrote unceasingly, and his pamphlets, with their italics 
and capitals, their rhetorical questions and emphasis, 
their forecasts and calculations, their use of every fact 
that would help the Voluntary cause and their serene 
indifference to every principle that told against it, are 
a monument of energy, ability, and enthusiasm mis- 
applied.t. He led a vigorous fight, but the final result 
was not worth the effort it cost. He applied Benthamite 
principles, Whig doctrines, and economic arguments to 
human affairs in the most doctrinaire manner. “ All 
experience declares,” he wrote in his unquestioning 
way, “that freedom and competition are the best safe- 
guards for improvement,” a doctrine that had much 
validity in the vigorous industrial world of the North, 
but one of proved falsity in the provision of the means 
of education. For there has always been a class of 
people who have found satisfaction in arguing from the 
principles of economics, which apply to marketable 
commodities, to the principles of education, which is not 
a marketable commodity in the same sense, and who 
have remained utterly unable to realise the difference. 
Mr. Edward Baines, Junr.,and Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth 
were both of Lancashire stock, Nonconformist in origin, 
shared a passion for individual rights and freedom and 
a zeal for education, and were co-workers in the move- 
ment for the extended education of the working classes. 
Moreover, they were old schoolmates and friends, yet 
from 1843 Mr. Baines was the most vigorous opponent 
of the activities of the Committee of Council, and 
increased considerably the difficulties in Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth’s way. The one was fixed in a closed 
chain of generalisations to which the facts must conform, 
the other was so conscious of the complexity of the 
facts that his generalisations were for ever growing in 
range and comprehension, and no party advantage or 


* See the series of twelve Letters to Lord John Russell, by Edward 
Baines, Junr., first printed in the AZorning Post, and afterwards issued 
in pamphlet form. The Congregational Board of Education was the 
official exponent of the Voluntaryists’ position, and published a large 
number of tracts on popular education, and a quarterly journal called 
The Educator. Better known are the Crosby Hall Lectures. 
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sectarian interest was allowed to divert him from the 
quest of principles which should have universal validity. 

The years 1840-1844, while they produced no re- 
markable developments in the struggle for a national 
system of education, were big with effort and with 
minor achievements. Schools were springing up in 
increasing numbers, training colleges were multiply- 
ing, inspectors were spreading proposals for increased 
efficiency, the apparatus of teaching methods was made 
more easily available, and the Churches, with a few 
exceptions, were becoming more willing to co-operate 
with the State. That these things were adequate nobody 
would assert, and nobody was more conscious of their 
inadequacy than Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth himself. Yet in 
view of all the difficulties that surrounded him they may 
be claimed as his victories. 


CHAPTERSVi 


ANNUAL MAINTENANCE GRANTS (THE PUPIL “TEACHER 
SYSTEM) AND MANAGEMENT CLAUSES 


Wirtu the exception of the grants towards apparatus 
and furniture, the help afforded to schools by the Com- 
mittee of Council was limited to a proportion of the 
cost of building, and did not extend to the annual 
expense of maintenance, and to the chief item of ex- 
penditure, the teacher’s salary. Consequently, a serious 
drag on progress was caused by the poverty into which 
schools fell—sometimes at once, more frequently from 
the inability to sustain for long an annual burden 
which steadily increased. The cheapest teachers were 
sought, and trained masters were sometimes regarded 
as expensive luxuries beyond the reach of the poorest 
schools. 

Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth had realised this financial 
difficulty at an early date: had proposed a school rate 
in 1838 and 1839, an annual grant to the training col- 
leges, and a system of training college bursaries for 
intending teachers. In addition, his experiments with 
and advocacy of a system of pupil teachers were 
designed with a double purpose: not only would they 
produce a succession of trained and efficient teachers, 
but they would solve also the immediate problem of 
providing a school with an adequate number of assist- 
ants at no increased cost to the school promoters. 

The way seems to have opened in 1844, for in that 
year Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth was discussing with Lord 
Wharncliffe and with Sir Robert Peel the available 
means of extending education ; and though there is little 
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on record of what happened, a document prepared by 
him in November, giving a summary of their discus- 
sions, shows that the Minutes of 1846 were being 
formulated. 


“T understand Sir Robert Peel,” he wrote, “to have 
the following important ends in view: 

“t, To foster among the labouring classes a con- 
viction that it is their interest to educate their children 
as a means of advancement in life. 

“2, To teach them to look to the Government to 
reward and encourage them. 

“3. To produce a laudable emulation among masters 
of elementary schools for reputation and reward, by 
means of the success of their scholars, and to teach 
them to regard the Government as a generous patron. 

“4. To discover a means of encouraging the im- 
provement of elementary education open to general 
competition without religious distinctions, and operat- 
ing not by restraint or general regulation, but by the 
stimulus of distinctions, and substantial benefits.” 


These aims were vague enough, however laudable, 
and he made them more specific by interpreting Lord 
Wharncliffe’s wishes as embodying : 


“7, A system of apprenticeship of the most promis- 
ing scholars who would receive an annual stipend from 
the Government. 

“2, A system of rewarding the masters of the 
elementary schools. 

“3, A system whereby the apprentices would assist 
the master in conducting his school.” 


Archdeacon Denison afterwards alleged that the 
Minutes of 1846 were another proof of Whig villainy :* 
he would have been still more enraged had he known 
that the proposals had been unofficially sanctioned 
by the Conservative Government in 1844. Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth drew up and submitted to the Committee 
of Council a scheme designed to make operative the 


1 This was a common view, and is the cause of much wrath in a 
bitter pamphlet, Zhe History and Present State of the Education 
Question, printed for the Metropolitan Church Union, 1850. 
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foregoing principles, and it only differs from later docu- 
ments in being on a more humble scale: pupil teachers 
were to be selected by examination, annual grants were 
to be made to the head teacher of £5, and to the pupil 
teacher of £10, subject to the satisfactory report of the 
inspector, exhibitions of £15 or £20 were to be awarded 
for one year’s training in a normal school, and pensions 
of £20 per annum were to be given to those teachers 
of fifty-five or sixty years of age who had trained pupil 
teachers successfully, and who had satisfied the in- 
spector both in a written examination and by the 
successful organisation of their schools. 

The time seemed favourable for advance, and in an 
accompanying letter to Lord Wharncliffe he asserted 
that “the temper of the country” would make it im- 
possible for any Government “to arrest the progress of 
popular instruction.” It was the period when, as has 
been shown, the Churches were showing a new zeal in 
building schools. 

It is necessary also to notice that the equally famous 
management clauses date from the same period, and 
were, indeed, the logical complement of extended State 
aid. What Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth feared above all else 
was complete clerical control of schools; and therefore, 
at the time when he was preparing a scheme to give 
annual grants, he also took steps to establish a system 
of local management which would secure adequate 
representation of the laity and ultimate control by the 
Committee of Council through its inspectors. Early in 
1845 he wrote a letter to the Bishop of London which 
illustrates the necessary connection in his mind of the 
two schemes : 


“The question of endowment [of teachers] is now 
Waiting at the threshold for discussion, and in this 
question I need not remind your lordship that any 
attempt to exclude the laity from their position as 
managers of funds subscribed by themselves, or con- 
tributed by the Government, would not only inevitably 
fail, but would bring ruin and disorder as a consequence 
of its failure.” 
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The inspectors’ reports continued to reveal an un- 
Satisfactory state of affairs throughout the country. 
The monitorial system was still enthroned, although 
the influence of the monitors was reported to be 
“positively detrimental to the moral character” and of 
no benefit “to the intellectual improvement of our 
schools.” Their method of teaching is thus described : 


“The monitors were in the act of placing the finger of 
each individual boy upon the first word of the lesson to 
be read. This accomplished, and the monitor having 
read one word of the lesson, and the boys simul- 
taneously after him, each boy advanced his finger one 
word, and the process was repeated.”? 


Nor were many of the teachers much better: the 
partially trained were reported as suffering from self- 
conceit, and the untaught from abysmal ignorance, or 
what was worse, a positively evil character.2 The 
results were naturally deplorable: seventy-five per 
cent. of the scholars left school unable to read the 
Scriptures with “tolerable ease or correctness,” fifty 
per cent. without any instruction in penmanship, eighty 
per cent. without any knowledge of the compound rules 
of arithmetic.) Punishment was excessive, although 
several inspectors testified that the efficiency of a 
school was in inverse proportion to the amount of cor- 
poral punishment inflicted in it, and the master who 
“really found pleasure in punishing the scholars” still 
survived Irregular attendance and an early leaving- 
age were common, and were themselves the cause of 
unsatisfactory schools which perpetuated these evils, 
thus producing a vicious circle. It was clearly proved 
by the exceptional schools that, “the better the school 
is, the older will the children be found to be that are in 


1 That the monitorial system was weakening in the affections of its 
early promoters is shown by the efort of the National Society in 1846, 
where the limitations of its use are explained, and a semi-apology is 
made for its continuance. 

2 Minutes, 1844, vol. i. p. 511, footnote. 

3 [bid. pp. 233, 290, etc. 

4 Tbid. pp. 503-4. 

5 [bid. p. 234. 
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attendance, and the more regularly will they come. 
The evil was especially marked in the industrial 
centres, where a migratory population and an economic 
demand for child labour almost completely undid the 
work of the schools amongst the poorest class. The 
“half-timers” created by the Act of 1844 were a new 
evil: 


yy 


“They are dirty and labour-soiled, in ragged and 
scanty clothes, with heavy eyes and worn faces. In the 
clothing districts, their faces, necks, and hands are 
deeply stained with the blue of the dye used for the 
cloth. From the spinning mills they come covered 
with the ‘flock,’ or as it is termed the ‘fluff’ of the 
yarn—their hair thickly powdered with it—tangled, 
especially that of the girls, as if no comb could ever 
penetrate it. . . . I fancied, perhaps wrongly, that there 
was little notice taken of them in the business of the 
school.... The master professed himself unable to 
include them in the various classes, without materially 
injuring the progress of the other children.” ? 


The interruptions to schooling in the rural districts 
were less injurious because they were more varied and 
changed with the seasons, taking the scholars afield to 
the corn and hay harvests, to dibble wheat and set 
potatoes, to draw turnips and “ pull kecks.” 

The great need was money. The inspectors without 
exception reported that, after the first enthusiasm was 
over, the annual school deficiency was pushed more and 
more upon the clergy, whose zeal was greater than 
their means. In the poor parishes underpaid vicars 
were paying from their stipends more than they could 
afford, and were doing it under the depressing knowledge 
that the struggle was an impossible one and must soon 
be abandoned.’ 

There were refreshing exceptions to the general 

1 Minutes, 1844, vol. i. p. 88, 

2 bid. p. 280. 

There are hints of tragedy in the reports, and one case is recorded 
of a schoolmaster whose spirit was hurt by the poverty of the school and 


his dependence on unwilling subscribers, ‘‘ With weak health, this state 
of things hastened, if it did not produce, his death” (¢é7@. p. 450). 
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rule of poverty and indifference, and the case of the 
school at King’s Somborne, where the vicar, the Rev. 
Ki Dawes, without any external aid, created a flourishing 
and efficient school in a poor parish, became an object 
lesson throughout the land.' Its fees were graduated 
according to the parents’ means, the farmers being 
charged considerably more than the labourers for the 
same education, and so efficient was the teaching, so 
liberal the curriculum, and so attractive the school, that 
it was soon filled with scholars and its income grew in 
the most satisfactory manner. A prominent feature of 
the curriculum was the science of common objects, and 
much of the power of the school on the community 
around was exercised through a lending library which 
the children were encouraged to use freely. The effects 
were nothing less than miraculous, and the enthusiasm 
awakened in the school among the parents produced a 
wholesale revolution in their attitude to life: neighbours 
gathered together in cottages at night to hear a book 
read ; fathers were wooed from the public house by the 
new attraction at the fireside; one old man took a pride 
in learning from his encyclopedic grandson, ‘all the 
towns round about the coast of all England” ; and even 
a young girl was so engrossed at home in the Outline of 
Sacred History that the clock fingers slipped round 
unobserved. The record of things achieved by the 
King’s Somborne school is worthy of a place in the 
most romantic chapters of educational effort. 

The inspectors’ reports of 1846 are little different 
from those of 1845, except that they accentuate the 
financial difficulties. “In many cases where the clergy 
have hitherto made great sacrifices to keep the schools 
open, they have informed me that, without some 
assistance, it will not be possible for them to struggle 
much longer against the difficulties of their position.” ” 
Poverty caused the employment of inefficient teachers 

1 The school figures prominently in several Reports. Sce A/cnutes, 
1844, vol. i. pp. 101-7, 1845, vol. i. pp. 103-6, etc. The account given in 
the 1847-8 volume was afterwards published in pamphlet form by per- 


mission of the Committee of Council, and widely circulated. 
2 Minutes, 1845, vol. i. p. 169. Also vol. ii. p. 78, 182, etc. 
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to continue, prevented the purchase of necessary school 
books, and perpetuated the employment of monitors. 
The most critical reports are those of the Rev. H. 
Moseley, and his deliberate judgment was that the new 
social complications and evils were not being overcome 
by the schools: 


“Whilst one child only is educated out of every four 
or five who ought to be educated, it is not to be 
wondered at that education should not be found equal 
to the antagonism of those moral and physical influences 
under which the labouring classes are sinking, and that 
its effects should not be apparent on the statistics of 
crime. But if all the children were at school who are 
of an age to go to school, it does not follow that any of 
them would be educated.” ! 


These words were written in the same year that 
Baines was “proving” the adequacy and excellence 
of voluntary efforts. Moseley pointed out that, while 
the master had sometimes been trained to teach, the 
circumstances of the school impelled him to organise it 
on some form of the monitorial system, under which 
teaching was impossible, and he drew a picture of such 
a master vainly attempting to exercise 
“some of those functions of an instructor for which he 
had been carefully prepared. Standing surrounded by his 
school, perhaps of 150 children, divided into ten classes 
with as many teachers, and as many different subjects 
of instruction all going on at once, and each at sucha 
pitch of the voice as to be audible above the surround- 
ing tumult.” ? 


Additional funds, he thought, could not be raised by 
local contributions, “unless that stimulus be super- 
added which Government aid can alone supply,” and no 
measure would better meet the wishes of the promoters 


of schools than “the support of apprentices or pupil 
teachers.” 


, Minutes, 1845, vol. i. pp. 270, 271. 
A Lbid. pp. 246, 247. 
3 Jbtd, p. 261. 
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That the evil conditions were fairly widespread is 
proved by the fact that four inspectors make the 
assertion that a part of their area is the worst spot in 
the country; and these areas were as distant as the 
Potteries, South Wales, Lancashire, and the North- 
umberland and Durham coalfield. In every industrial 
area of the country the schools were declared not to be 
holding their own in the effort to civilise. In spite of 
the recovery of trade and general prosperity in 1845 the 
industrial population were everywhere declared to be 
in worse case than in the trying times of 1841-2, for ‘as 
property and wages have increased, drunkenness and 
immorality have increased also.”! 

This growing insistence on the necessity of annual 
grants also found expression in a number of memorials? 
from Diocesan Boards of Education, from town clergy- 
men, and from laymen, at the beginning of 1846; and the 
diffidence of the Government, in proceeding with the 
scheme that had been prepared in 1844, is to be explained 
by the political crises that absorbed the attention of Sir 
Robert Peel’s Ministry. At the commencement of 1845 
the horizon was clear and the Government were enjoy- 
ing their hard-won success ; the revival of trade and the 
subsiding of the angry passions of discontented workers 
seemed to promise an era of calm and progressive legis- 
lation. But Peel’s proposal to increase the annual grant 
to Maynooth College for training Roman Catholic priests 
in Ireland, and to make it a permanent endowment, 
aroused once more the storm of religious bitterness, 
and the Bill was only carried in the face of violent 
opposition. The autumn of the same year brought still 
more serious embarrassment by the failure of the potato 
crop in Ireland; and Peel’s conversion to free trade 
precipitated a ministerial crisis. Peel's temporary 
resignation in December and Lord John Russell’s 
acceptance of office were hailed by Mr. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth with a jubilation which shows the relief of a man 
nearly worn out by waiting: 


1 Minutes, 1845, vol. ii. p. 199. 
2 Tbid. vol. iis pp. i-xxiv. 
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‘“T am now able to restore into your hands the Edu- 
cation Department not only I trust uninjured, but, though 
not advanced by legislation, developed from being a 
mere limb of the Privy Council Office into a public 
department requiring reorganisation. I have remained 
in this office in the hope that, on your lordship’s resump- 
tion of power, there might be no insurmountable diff- 
culty to the completion of the structure of a truly 
national education, and that you would be disposed to 
finish the work which you began. : 

“Tf your lordship retain this hope and design I 
should find great satisfaction in the progress of this 
department, and should esteem it an honour worthy of 
any sacrifice to connect my own humble effort with this 
great work.” 


A letter in not dissimilar terms he also sent to Lord 
Lansdowne. But Lord John Russell was unable to form 
a Ministry and Sir Robert Peel returned to power. 

On December 19, 1845, Lord Wharncliffe died sud- 
denly,! and Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth, in writing to Sir 
Robert Peel a few days later, urged the importance of 
proceeding with the scheme which had been devised to 
meet the burden of the schools: 


“The proposals as to new measures have been 
substantially approved by the Bishop of London, and 
have become the subject of an earnest wish among the 
most influential members of the National Society. I 
anticipate no opposition in any other direction.” 


But the political situation remained uncertain, and 
the minds of Ministers were too much occupied to give 
any attention to education, so that Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth 
had to curb his impatience. How great this was may 
be seen from a confidential letter, written in March, 1846, 
to his friend Lord Francis Egerton, asking him to raise 
the question of education in the House of Commons: 


“Tt might be more politic for you to bring the whole 


s Lord Wharncliffe seems to have been convinced, in 1844, of the 
pressing need of money in the schools. He urged the Cabinet to go 
boldly to the House of Commons for an increased vote of £100,000 for 
1845, and anticipated no difficulty “except perhaps from Wesleyan 
Methodists and Roman Catholics.” 
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question in a general shape under the consideration of 
the House by moving on special and on general grounds 
an address to the Queen. Among the general grounds 
might be stated: 

“tr, The increase of the population at the rate of 
400,006 per annum, while school accommodation in- 
creases only at the rate of 100,000 per annum. 

‘“‘2. The want of adequate means for supporting the 
schools which exist. 

_ “3. The want of proper schoolmasters and of suffi- 
cient establishments for training them. 

“4. The want of a provision for training assistants. 

“5. The absence of means to render the profession 
honourable. 

“6, The absence of retiring pensions for meritorious 
service. 

“ Among the special grounds are: 

“1, The army of navigators [z.¢. navvies] living like 
bands of lawless marauders without religion or morality 
on the new railways. 

“2. The condition of new mining and manufacturing 
communities. 

“3. The early age of children’s labour both in agri- 
cultural and manufacturing districts, and the constant 
interruption of work during the school age. 

“a, The want of an adequate parental, social, or 
religious guidance of the period of youth in both sexes. 

‘““s. The difficulties with which all progress on this 
subject is obstructed on account of religious divisions. 

“On these grounds Her Majesty ought to interfere 
and move her Executive again to grapple with these 
difficulties and endeavour to overcome them. 

“Tf you could be induced to move an address to the 
Crown and to make a general statement to the House 
and to the country on these topics, I should be glad to 
offer you my humble assistance in procuring all the 
illustration which is available.” 


During these months of waiting Mr. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth returned to the first object of his educational 
solicitude, the pauper child, and prepared a Memoran- 
dum! on the administration‘of a grant of £30,000 for the 
salaries of teachers in workhouse schools. This paper 


2 Minutes, 1846, vol. i. pp. 47-56. Though it is dated August, it was 
first submitted in February. 
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was a characteristic appeal for the workhouse school- 
master, his authority, comfort, leisure, dignity, salary, 
and holidays, and an attempt to raise that unfortunate 
victim from a world of Bumbledom to a world of human 
beings. He trenchantly criticised the laborious and con- 
fined servitude in which the schoolmaster worked, and 
emphasised the criticism by quoting a letter of Stow’s, 
whose pupils would no longer accept union appointments 
under the control of Boards “ partly composed of illite- 
rate and ignorant farmers, whose delight it is to find 
fault.” Remarking on the “obscure and monotonous toil” 
which offered few attractions, and from which efficient 
teachers would desire to escape as soon as possible, he 
recommended the establishment of a normal school’ 
to prepare masters for their peculiarly difficult work, 
attendance at which should be made free to suitable 
candidates in return for a signed agreement that they 
would serve in such schools for a definite period of 
years. His scheme also included the appointment of 
four or five inspectors under the Poor Law Commission, 
who should act, in all school matters, under the guidance 
of the Committee of Council on Education? 

Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry lingered on until the 
summer of 1846, but at long last Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth, 
in July, had the satisfaction of seeing Lord John Russell 
securely fixed in office. Lord Lansdowne returned 
also to the Presidency of the Privy Council. They had 
been made acquainted, during their short hour of office 
in the previous December, with the proposals that Mr. 
Kay-Shuttleworth had formulated, and on August 25 a 
general Minute? was passed announcing the intention 


1 This was realised later by the establishment of Kneller Hall. 

” In the first draft of the scheme he had suggested that the inspection 
of the workhouse schools should be in the hands of the inspectors of 
Church of England schools, in conjunction with their other duties, and 
this on two grounds : to set up an intimate relationship between inspector 
and workhouse chaplain, and to economise a portion of the inspectors’ 
time spent in travelling by restricting the size of their areas, owing to the 
inclusion of workhouse schools in their list of duties. But in the Memo- 
randum a separate staff of inspectors was inserted, and this procedure 
was afterwards adopted. 

° Minutes, 1846, vol. i. pp. 1, 2. 
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of the Government to award grants for employing 
apprenticed pupils to learn the art of teaching in ap- 
proved elementary schools, for augmenting the salaries 
of teachers who gave instruction to such pupils, for 
giving retiring pensions to teachers “in certain cases,” 
and for giving small gratuities annually to schoolmasters 
in order to encourage “ zeal and success.” This general 
declaration was followed in December of the same year 
by a long Minute! defining the details of the new scheme, 
which was more elaborate than the first draft. Schools 
which received a favourable report from the inspector 
were to be recognised for the training and employment 
of pupil teachers, who were to receive from the Govern- 
ment, subject to passing an annual examination at the 
end of each of the five years’ apprenticeship, a stipend 
of £10 in the first year, rising by annual increments to 
#20 in the fifth, The master or mistress was to be 
required to give separate instruction to these pupils 
during at least one hour and a half on each school day, 
and for this service was to receive annually £5 for one, 
49 for two, and an additional 43 for each further pupil. 
In rural schools “stipendiary monitors” could be em- 
ployed, and, for these, smaller proportionate grants were 
offered. 

Furthermore, the best of the pupil teachers, on the 
conclusion of their apprenticeship, were offered exhibi- 
tions of £20 or £25, tenable at a normal school, and 
were to be called “ Queen’s Scholars”; the remainder, 
if their reports were satisfactory, were to be allowed to 
remain in school as untrained teachers. The normal 
schools were to be given a sum of £20 for the first, £25 
for the second, and £30 for the third year’s training of 
every Queen’s scholar who satisfied both the principal 
and the inspector. 

Thus, without the risk of legislation, an internal 
reform was effected which went to the roots of the 
school’s weakness. The monitorial system was replaced 
by the provision of older assistants, the instruction of 
the assistants was regulated and examined, and the 


1 Minutes, 1846, vol. i. pp. 2-15. 
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teachers were offered sufficient financial inducement to 
do this work thoroughly. Every school in the land was 
anxious to share in these new benefits, and be certified 
by the inspector as efficient. 

The Minute went much further, and offered to the 
pupil teachers considerable prospective benefits also. 
To each student who had pursued a successful course 
of training of one year’s duration, and was appointed in 
an inspected school, the Committee of Council promised 
an annual stipend of £15 or £20, on condition that the’ 
managers of the school provided at least twice this sum 
and the inspector declared the school to be satisfactory. 
This annual grant to qualified teachers was to be £20 
or £25 for two years’ training, and £25 or £30 for three 
years’ training. Schoolmistresses were to receive two- 
thirds of these amounts. Retiring pensions were also 
offered to old and infirm teachers after they had com- 
pleted at least fifteen years’ satisfactory service, con- 
ditions less exclusive than the first proposals. 

The same Minute sanctioned the building of anormal 
school for the training of masters for workhouse schools 
and also the appointment of four inspectors for such 
schools. 

It has been shown that these proposals had been 
long worked for by Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth, and were 
his devices to make teaching both a skilled and a 
desirable profession. To a precarious and frequently 
make-shift occupation he brought the stability and 
prestige of Government support; to an easily entered 
and indifferently practised calling he brought rigid 
selection by examination and inspection. The pupil 
teacher system has been severely criticised during the 
twentieth century, but in 1846 there was no other 
method available for recruiting and making efficient 
teachers, and the improvements that followed its intro- 
duction were immediate and great. 

The Minute of December was published at a time 
when the country had been agitated on the education 
question by a war of pamphlets. Dr. Hook, then vicar 
of Leeds and an eminent High Churchman, a man of 
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courage, principle, and toleration, “the old mastiff,” as 
he called himself, of the Church of England, published 
a pamphlet, in the summer of 1846, Ox the Means of 
rendering more Efficient the Education of the People, 
and his confession, which is also the refrain of the work, 
was that “compared with the educational wants of the 
country we have done next to nothing.” The defi- 
ciencies of schools and teachers were made manifest, and 
the proposal was put forward that, as the Church had 
failed, the State should now undertake the responsibility 
for secular instruction, and give facilities to the religious 
denominations to enter the schools on two afternoons 
a week, and also compel the scholars to attend some 
Sunday school or licensed place of worship. The 
pamphlet attracted much attention, not so much for its 
novelty as for its authorship. 

It does not seem to have been noticed that Dr. 
Hook’s allegations of inefficiency were a repetition of 
inspectors’ reports, nor has it before been known that 
Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth played a part in the appearance 
of the pamphlet. It was in April, 1846, when the latter 
was chafing at the delay, that Dr. Hook wrote announc- 
ing his intention to publish, and asking for information 
under the following general heads: 


“1, What is necessary in order to make education in 
England as efficient as it is in Holland and Prussia ? 

“2, What are the existing means of education 
through the National Society and British and Foreign 
Schools? 

“3. The impossibility of voluntary associations to 
educate, except by the monitorial system, and the 
defects of that system. 

“4, The number of masters requisite.” 


At the end of May, after much correspondence on 
details, he submitted the MS. with a characteristic 
letter: 

“If you approve of it, I will write to Mr. Murray 


2 It was written in the form of a letter to the Bishop of St. Davids, a 
tolerant prelate who was opposed to the claims of Denison and his party. 
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about the publication of it. If you think that it will not 
benefit the good cause, I have not the least objection to 
your committing it to the flames. It will be no pleasant 
thing to publish it, therefore I almost hope you will 
condemn it. For I shall be attacked, I suppose, on all 
sides.” 


Needless to say, Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth, while not 
agreeing with the proposals, welcomed such an 
authoritative attack on the inefficiency of the schools 
and the exclusive claims of the ecclesiastical party : 


“The pamphlet,” he replied, “is a great experiment 
worthy of the hardihood which has led you to dare and 
to accomplish so much; and if the organs of the High 
Church party will unite with the organs of the State 
party in its support, the pamphlet would make a great 
impression on public opinion. It is important for its 
success that it should bear, as it does, the complete im- 
pression of your own mode of thought and expression. 
On these, therefore, I offer no suggestions. The success 
of the work would certainly be impaired if it did not 
retain its perfect individuality and unqualified originality 
in these as in other respects.” 


But if he did not wish to alter the style, he worked 
hard to press into the pamphlet the most striking facts 
to support its thesis, and he also discussed thoroughly 
with Dr. Hook various difficulties which the proposals 
raised, difficulties of finance, of school management,! 
of Dissenters’ opposition, yet not over-stepping the 
limitations imposed by office : 


“T hope to have afforded you my assistance in a 
manner consistent with my official duties, one of which 
is to give all the information in my power to all parties 
interested in promoting elementary education. ft may 
not always be prudent to avow that this has been done. 
You may readily imagine that the official restraints 


1 “ Let me conjure you,” wrote Dr. Hook on this point, “not to permit 
town councils to have anything to do with it. I have had twenty years’ 
experience of corporations, reformed and unreformed, and I have always 
found them, no matter what party is in power, so influenced by little, 
local, party, jobbing, petty, paltry feelings that they do injury to any and 
every cause they take in hand.” 
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which confine me within these limits have often been 
abundantly galling, as they are now, but I must not be 
seen in this matter.” 


The pamphlet appeared early in July, and Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth was so impatient to know its reception 
that he wrote to various parties to learn their views. 
To Edward Baines, Junr., he sent a description of the 
first effects in London: how liberal opinion favoured 
and Church opinion condemned the proposals; and with 
an assumption of aloofness, not perhaps innocent of all 
malice, he asked to be informed of North of England 
opinion: 


“You will not only confer upon me a sincere gratifi- 
cation in the renewal of our former intercourse, if you 
will in like manner describe to me what are the effects 
of Dr. Hook’s pamphlet in your own neighbourhood, 
but, sifted as such a relation may be by your own pene- 
tration of the instincts of the great Nonconformist body 
in the North of England, you might enable me to form 
more just conclusions than I should otherwise be able 
to do of the political and social wants of the time on this 
all-important subject.” 


To the Secretary of the British and Foreign School 
Society he wrote in similar terms, and after a favourable 


reply, wrote again: 


“Your note gives me hopes of the removal of a great 
impediment to progress, arising from the objections to 
State interference which had transiently been so gene- 
rally adopted among the Dissenters. I have seen one 
of the chief agents and promoters of the Sunday School 
Union, who tells me that the chief members of the Com- 
mittee are satisfied with Dr. Hook’s proposals.” 


To Lord John Russell he reported the state of public 
opinion : 

“ Among those who have imagined themselves in the 
National Society to be invested with almost legislative 
powers, and have abused their influence to retard 
national education for the sake of the céterie, his knock- 
down blows have left them either stunned, or enraged 
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with pain and shame. . .. The British and Foreign 
School Society are full of hope that the Dissenters will 
abandon their theoretical objections to the interference 
of the State.” 


The High Church party, while rejecting Dr. Hook’s 
proposed solution, had no sufficient answer to give to 
his charges. Their position was not unlike Gladstone’s, 
who, in a letter to Dr. Hook not hitherto published, 
said: 

“For the last six months before my resignation I 
had been a member of the Committee of Privy Council 
on Education: but during that time we did nothing... . 
Generally, I confess, I should like to try a larger exten- 
sion of the present system before altering it funda- 
mentally.” 


The uncertain people were the Voluntaryists, for the 
proposal to divide “secular” and “religious” instruction 
cut their argument in twain. The Leeds Mercury gave 
first “a careful and accurate analysis” of the pamphlet, 
but reserved its comment, thus gaining time to re- 
construct the position. After a time, Baines replied to 
Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth that, while it was the fairest and 
most liberal proposal to Dissenters he had yet seen, he 
could not go the smallest way towards State education: 


“By perfect freedom of education,” he continued, 
“with the wholesome stimulus of competition, we 
should seek to attain an education as universal and of 
a higher moral quality and spirit than any stereotyped 
form that could be established by the State.” 


In the Leeds Mercury and, in the autumn, in his 
Letters to the Right Honourable John Russell on State 
Education, Baines made eloquent and impressive attacks 
on State interference. The Letters in pamphlet form 
occupy 164 pages of small print, and are an excellent 
example of polemical writing. But they “prove” too 
much: they “prove” that the apparent deficiency in 
school provision does not exist; they “ prove” that the 
quality of existing schools is satisfactory: even the 
frequently maligned dame schools are justified : 
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“Can any one give me a substantial reason,” he cries 
rhetorically, “why a lady of middle or rather advanced 
life, say, a widow, of respectable education, who has all 
her life had experience of children, should not manage 
little boys or girls from four to seven years of age as 
well as the best é/éve of the best normal school? I don’t 
say she will always do it as well: but I do say she will 
often do it better. ... If they were not respected they 
would not obtain scholars.” 1 


Baines was on safer ground in praising the reality of 
the voluntary principle, and in emphasising the danger 
of a State tyranny, although it is almost a complete 
answer to him to remember, in some later words of 
Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth’s, that the “ Parliamentary Grant 
depended upon an annual vote, and that the administra- 
tion of no other department was the subject of dis- 
cussions so frequently renewed both in and out of 
Parliament.” The Voluntaryist argument, of course, 
ignored the facts, and the Letter of the Honorary Secre- 
tary to the London Diocesan Board of Education to the 
Bishop of London, in November, 1846, may be quoted 
as one of the many available illustrations of the inade- 
quacy of voluntary efforts: 


“The humiliating fact must be acknowledged,” he 
wrote, “that in this wealthy metropolis, the centre of 
mercantile enterprise, the depositary of wealth and the 
seat of luxury, many thousand children are growing up 
without any instruction, secular, moral, or religious.” 


He estimated the needs of London at fifty additional 
schools, a special fund of £20,000, and an additional 
annual income of £2,000. 

‘Dr. Hook was not wedded to his own proposals, and 
admitted that the criticism of Dissenters, who antici- 
pated an increase in the power of the Church, was 
correct. But, as Church criticism grew in bulk and 
variety,? he expressed his disappointment that Church- 


1 Letter 6. 
2 A host of pamphlets appeared which cannot be noticed here. 


Almost all of them admitted that further public assistance was necessary, 
even when they opposed Dr. Hook’s proposals. 
N 
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men should be so blind as not to see that, if they were 
to control the education of the people, they must seek 
State aid for secular instruction and fasten on religious 
teaching as their own domain. Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth, 
however, was more optimistic about the effects of the 
pamphlet, and described to the author the good that had 
been done: 


“Tt has roused the indifferent, produced extreme 
consternation among the small pedlars who work the 
machinery of voluntary cOteries against the national 
interests—it has overwhelmed in disgrace and shame 
the advocates of antiquated nonsense—it has destroyed 
the homage paid to the names of things long since 
effete, such as the monitorial humbug and the make- 
shift at the Sanctuary... .. I intend to devote my 
leisure to a careful statement of principles, and the 
evolution of a plan of procedure both in principle and 
detail.” 


Dr. Hook felt less secure, and replied: ‘“ The opposi- 
tion is evidently so decided, that it would be presump- 
tion in me not to suppose that there are just grounds for 
it. So that, as you once observed, my work is destruc- 
tive, rather than constructive.” 

It was during these controversies that Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth prepared the Minute of December.? His 
active mind also produced other proposals which did 
not mature, chief amongst which was the setting up of 
a model school in each inspector’s district, well equipped 
with books and apparatus, under a trained and ex- 
perienced schoolmaster receiving a salary from Govern- 
ment of £200 a year; also the appointment of an 
examining board to control the award of teaching 
diplomas and of Government exhibitions to normal 
schools. This examining board was to be 


“composed of some man of acquirements, selected by 
the Government from each of the Committees of the 
two Societies, and of their Secretaries, and in course of 


} The headquarters of the National Society. 
* See pp. 173; 174. 
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time of some duly qualified representative of the Con- 
gregational Union, and of the Conference of the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, and with them might be associated 


laymen chosen for their peculiar fitness by the Govern- 
ment’ 


—the first suggestion of a kind of Consultative Com- 
mittee, though for a very limited function. 

The Minute met with a varied reception: Progres- 
sives thought the proposals fragmentary and unim- 
portant, and were beginning to demand free and 
compulsory schools; Voluntaryists saw in them a 
dangerous extension of State power; the Church party, 
on the whole, could see no new cause for alarm! It 
was something gained that even Archdeacon Denison 
applied for the new grants*—though he withdrew the 
application later—and that, when the education estimates 
came before the House of Commons in April, 1847, the 
increased vote of £100,000 was carried by a large 
majority; but the bitterness of the opposing factions 
drew from Lord Brougham the deserved reproach that 
the Church and the sects liked controversy more than 
they liked education. The charge made by John Bright, 
that every step taken by the Committee of Council 
since 1839 had been in favour of the Church, is an 
indication of the suspicion felt by many of the Govern- 
ment’s supporters, and of the difficulties in Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth’s path. The best proof that he had taken 
the only step that was practicable is the fact that he 
carried with him men of varied and moderate opinions, 
and was opposed chiefly by groups whose views were 
wholly irreconcilable. 

Opposition to the Minute appeared early in 1847, 
and Dr. Hook warned him that “ Mr. Baines and his 
class of Dissenters are getting up a faction against the 
Government plan.” As a counterblast Dr. Hook 


1 See Report of National Society for 1847, which welcomes the Minute 
on the ground that education would be “left in the hands of those who 
would be prompted to approach and handle it from a care for the 
immortal souls of the children.” 

2 Notes of My Life, p. 99. 
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mustered all the forces he could lay hands on, com- 
prising “Conservatives, Radicals, High Church, Low 
Church, and Unitarian Dissenters,” and succeeded even 
in holding together so heterogeneous a crowd. They 
refused to accept some resolutions that Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth prepared, as these were “a mere echo of 
the Minutes ;” but, with a zeal that made him “ ready to 
die in the cause,” Dr. Hook organised a great public 
meeting in Leeds and secured a victory. 


“Poor Baines seems demented,” he wrote. “He 
relies on exciting the anti-Church party. We have a 
large party among the working classes who have more 
than once come to my rescue against Baines and his 
followers. This cry of Baines’s will secure Lord John 
Russell’s Government a seven years’ reign.” 


The Voluntaryists appealed to a popular sentiment 
in an individualistic age—the fear of enslavement; and 
although Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth found similar united 
support in Sheffield and other large towns, the opposing 
movement acquired strength, and in the Parliamentary 
elections of 1847 scored some great victories, including 
the defeat of Macaulay, who had ably defended the 
right of the State to provide the means of education. 

As in 1839, so in 1847, Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth 
published an anonymous pamphlet, by direction of the 
Committee of Council, under the title: The School, in tts 
Relations to the State, the Church, and the Congregation} 

In the first chapter of a vigorous and able argument 
he bases the case for State aid on “the moral and 
intellectual conditions of the people, on which such 
vast consequences depend.” After showing that those 
conditions were evil, he deduces from the insufficiency 
of private charity and voluntary effort the right and 
duty of the State to make further provision, always 
recognising that “the whole elementary education of 
England tended towards a religious organisation.” He 
meets the Voluntaryist position by the popular appeal 
that education is a good policeman : 


* Reprinted in Four Periods of Public Education, pp. 433-551. 
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__ “Those who pretend that public liberty is endan- 
gered by the rewards which Government desires to 
give efficient schoolmasters and their assistants (repre- 
senting it as the invasion of an army of Government 
Stipendiaries) appear to forget how many thousand 
troops of the line are employed to protect the institu- 
tions of the country—how many thousand police to 
watch their houses and protect their persons—how 
many gaolers, wardens, and officers of the hulks have 
charge of the victims of popular ignorance and excess— 
how many ships are annually freighted with their 
frightful cargoes to the pandemonium of crime in Van 
Dieman’s Land—how many overseers have charge of 
the convict gangs—and how vast is the outlay which 
sustains the indigence of orphanage and bastardy, of 
improvident youth, sensual maturity, and premature 
age. 


In the next two chapters he deals with the appoint- 
ment of inspectors and shows the value of their reports. 
They have revealed that the root of the trouble lies in 
the schoolmaster himself, his inefficiency, his poverty, 
his lack of prestige. “To build spacious and well- 
ventilated schools,” he declares in a typical passage, 
“without attempting to provide a position of honour 
amd emolument for the masters, is to cheat the poor 
with a cruel illusion.” He attacks the Jdatssez faire 
doctrine by the argument that in education the most 
unenlightened are the least prepared to make sacrifices 
for mental improvement, and that, while philanthropy 
and individual exertion are excellent virtues, experience 
has shown that the aid of the Government is required 
to give them stability and permanence. He admits the 
reality of the sacrifices that have been made in founding 
normal schools, but he asserts that poverty compels 
them to select their students “not from any peculiar 
fitness for this vocation, but rather on account of the 
absence of qualifications for any other.” 


The last chapter faces the religious problem, and it 
aroused the wrath of Archdeacon Denison, who either 
read into it more than he was warranted in doing, 
or misunderstood it. It clearly recognises that the 
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“combined” system! will not be acceptable to the 
country. To the statesman it has the attractiveness 
of economy, efficiency, and seeming harmony, but ex- 
perience had shown that “every system of combined 
education which has been proposed, whether ona purely 
secular basis, or on that of toleration, or on that of 
religious equality, has been rejected promptly, if not 
indignantly, by the religious communions of England.” 
There remains, therefore, only a denominational system, 
and he claims that the Minutes of 1846 indicate the only 
way of advance by which the schools can be aided with- 
out violating principles of equity : 


“Tt is difficult to conceive any system by which the 
sympathies of the religious congregations could be more 
carefully consulted—by which their discretion could be 
left more completely unfettered—or which could afford 
effectual assistance, on terms more conducive to the 
interests of civil and religious liberty.” 


It will be seen that the pamphlet was a cogent defence 
of State interference in education as well as a defence 
of particular enactments. Writing at a later date,? on the 
Minutes of 1846, Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth gave an important 
additional argument: 


“The motives for placing great administrative power 
in the Education Department were important. There 
had been no correct idea of the quality and number of 
the staff required in schools, nor of the nature of the 
training which was needed in the education of efficient 
teachers. Even if true conceptions had existed of what 
was to be done, it would have been impossible to raise 
by voluntary agency the funds needed to meet the 
necessary expenses. Or if an Act of Parliament had 
been passed giving to local authorities power to build 
and manage schools, this Act would only have increased 
the number of the schools of the type which had pre- 
viously existed. Much difficulty, without this new in- 
strument, would have been encountered in attempting to 
raise the popular estimate of the cost of education to 
the level needed to secure its efficiency. As a means 
of creating a staff of teachers adequate in numbers and 


1 See p. 150, note. 2 MS. of 1877. 
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ability to this national enterprise, and of proving by 
experience what must be the cost of efficient elementary 
education, it was indispensable that the first steps should 
be taken under the responsibility of the Education De- 
partment. It was of supreme importance that this 
department, acting with the sanction of Parliament, 
should be primarily responsible for everything relating 
to the efficiency of the organisation and instruction in 
schools, and for the standard of instruction. Until a 
true conception of the first steps in the organisation of 
schools had been established, it even seemed expedient 
that the annual grants should be appropriated to the 
several officers of the staff on the fulfilment of specified 
conditions.” 


But, important as is this extension of State control 
as a landmark in the development of a system of national 
education, it is equally important to remember that the 
Minutes of 1846 were designed deliberately to preserve 
the virtues of individual effort. Baines had attempted 
to antagonise public opinion by asserting that the pro- 
posals would raise the annual public expenditure in 
education to one and three-quarter millions: Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth replied with the simple yet startlingly 
sufficient answer that, before this sum could be called 
for, nearly two millions must be raised by voluntary 
subscriptions, “and, what is perhaps more difficult, the 
schools throughout the country must be made thoroughly 
efficient.” His conception, therefore, of the meaning 
of State aid emphasised, if anything, the complementary 
value of voluntary aid. 

Associated in origin with the Minutes of 1846 was 
the management clauses controversy. The terms of 
union, which already existed between the National 
Society and many Church schools, presupposed a school 
committee of whom the clergyman was one, but as, 
apparently, the National Society had not rigidly in- 
sisted on securing a management committee, many 
schools were still controlled by the clergyman alone 
without let or hindrance. The absence of any security 


1 Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth notes, in the middle seventies, that the annual 
grant had not even then reached the figure prophesied by Baines. 
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of permanence meant that the management of schools 
was often in a chaotic state and might devolve “on the 
individual trustees and their heirs, who might be non- 
resident, minors, lunatics, or otherwise incapable.” 
Time would have brought a “harvest of discord, con- 
fusion, or plunder.”! Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth, in offering 
liberal terms of State aid, was anxious to secure a 
guarantee that the money was not endowing intolerant 
and exclusive religious teaching, and he also held that 
“the absence of a committee of managers is either a 
sign or a cause of an absence of interest in the school 
among the influential laity of the neighbourhood.” His 
policy throughout had been to secure such interest, and, 
as early as 1839, in his first circular to applicants for 
grants, the ‘school committee” is mentioned,’ just as, 
in his first circular to inspectors, he instructs them to 
communicate “with the parochial clergyman or other 
minister of religion connected with the school, and with 
the school committee, or, in the absence of a school com- 
mittee, with the chief promoters of the school.”® It is 
clear, therefore, that the management clauses added 
nothing new to his conception of school government. 

But he knew that the whole position needed regu- 
lating. In 1846 the National Society circulated to its 
schools a copy of terms of union which referred any 
controversy, as to the instruction, to the Bishop, whose 
verdict was to be final. Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth wrote 
at once to protest against this new provision: 


“Tt places the whole of the instruction in elementary 
schools under the guidance and control of ecclesiastical 
authority. I will not stop to show you, as I might, that 
if this be a deliberate act it is a revolution in the affairs 
of the National Society.” 


He began, therefore, to draft management clauses 
which should give their due place to the three groups 
of interests involved in every school: the subscribers, 
the religious or educational society with which the 

1 Minutes, 1847-8, vol. i. 


2 Minutes, 1839-40, pp. 9, etc. 
8 Tbid. p. 22: 
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school was connected, and the Committee of Council 
as the distributor of national funds. These clauses were 
based on the National Society’s own form. They gave 
the chairmanship of the school committee to the vicar, 
and a place to the subscribers. The superintendence of 
the religious instruction was left to the vicar alone, but, 
in case of dispute, the members of the committee were 
to have the right of appeal to the Bishop. The other 
matters were to be decided by the committee, subject to 
the control and advice of the inspectors and the stipula- 
tions of the Committee of Council. 

To suit the different conditions of localities four 

clauses were issued, A, B, C, and D, and in each case 
the moral and religious instruction was confided to the 
clergy, 
‘but in all other respects the management, direction, 
control, and government of the said school and pre- 
mises, and of the funds or endowments thereof, and the 
selection, appointment, and dismissal of the school- 
master and schoolmistress and their assistants shall be 
vested in and exercised by a Committee.” 


The clauses differed in detail as to the selection of 
the lay members, but agreed in the principle that the 
management of every school should be exercised by a 
properly constituted body. The National Society gave 
its assent to the proposals in 1846,1 and they were 
issued on June 28, 1847. ; 

The clauses may seem now to have been void of 
offence, but they gave rise to a controversy as bitter as 
any to be found in the history of religious disputes. 
They divided the National Society into two opposing 
camps, and almost produced a cleavage. Archdeacon 
Denison made the question an annual battle at the 
annual meetings of the Society, and he has left on 
record a lurid account of the malicious intentions of the 
Committee of Council. In his zeal he has overstated 
the facts somewhat: he discerned in the proposals a 

1 Minutes, 1846, vol. i. pp, 25-27. Also Report of National Society, 


1847. 
4 Notes of My Life, chap, vii. 
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“Whig plot” begun in 1830 and culminating in 1870, 
and somehow manages to make “the able and adroit 
secretary” responsible throughout! The motive of the 
plot was “to rob the Parish Priest of his Office in the 
school,” an offence which to the Archdeacon’s mind 
. : - ” 
seemed to be synonymous with the “denial of Christ. 
If the Archdeacon was bold of speech he was no 
less prompt in action. He withdrew his application for 
the new grants, and wrote a significant note to the in- 
spector: “My dear Bellairs, I love you very much; but 
if you ever come here again to inspect, I lock the door 
of the school, and tell the boys to put you in the pond.” 
Other objectors made more gentle protests than this 
vigorous representative of the Church militant, and he 
was left more and more to fight alone, all the while 
realising that it was a losing battle. The realisation 
did not daunt him, and like the pagan king who fought 
the more resolutely for the old gods as his friends 
deserted them, so Archdeacon Denison grew more and 
more established in his opposition. Up to 1852 he did 
battle in the meetings of the National Society against 
the spirit of compromise, and in that year he turned 
half his vicarage into a training school and middle 
school, and there exercised his lusty independence.’ 
Some difficulty was also experienced with the 
1 This is not the place to revive the details of a struggle whose chief 
importance for the purpose of this book is to afford an illustration of the 
difficulties that beset Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth in his last years at the Privy 
Council Office. It is difficult now to realise the bitterness of his oppo- 
nents. The Reports of the National Society maintain an uncomfortable 
silence about the storm that was raging within its own gates, but from 
newspapers and pamphlets it is easy enough to see the passions that 
were aroused. In 1849 Denison scored a success, when, amidst much 
enthusiasm, in a meeting that lasted eight hours, he exclaimed: “I do 
not hesitate to declare open war ... against the Committee of Council. 
On February 7, 1850, a meeting at Willis’s Rooms of the High Church 
party marks the zenith of their agitation. Every kind of suspicion, every 
bitter gibe, every charge that could be laid upon the Committee of 
Council was expressed there, and the exaggeration produced a reaction. 
Pamphlets in support of the Government proposals began to appear 
(e.g. A Defence of the Committee on Education, by Rev. Sir Erasmus 
Williams, Bart.; The Government Scheme of Education Explained, by 
Rev. H. Hughes ; 7he Exposition at Willis’s Rooms, by Rev. F. Close ; 


etc.), and the moderate party were roused to defend the Government 
scheme. By 1852 Denison had realised his defeat. 
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Nonconformists on details connected with the Minutes 
of 1846. The Wesleyan Education Committee, who had 
never been admitted into full relationship with the 
Committee of Council like the two great school societies, 
were now invited to participate in the new grants, yet 
their relationship to the inspectors who would visit 
their schools was nowhere defined. Moreover, the 
position of Wesleyan children attending Anglican 
schools was to them a source of mistrust. A long 
correspondence was carried on, a correspondence that 
seems to have tried Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth’s patience 
sadly, and so unpromising were the negotiations at 
one stage that Lord Ashley was persuaded to act as 
mediator. But on April 7, 1847, Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth 
wrote to announce that |the Committee of Council were 
disposed to provide for the inspection of Wesleyan 
schools in a similar manner to that of British and 
Foreign schools, and to recognise the Wesleyan Com- 
mittee.t A more subtle difficulty occurred with the 
Congregationalists who were not Voluntaryists, and 
whose goodwill it was therefore doubly important to 
secure. The A/inutes of 1846 required that the managers 
of Nonconformist schools should report to the Govern- 
ment inspectors concerning the religious knowledge of 
the pupil teachers and monitors they employed. Bya 
super-sensitive conscience this could be interpreted as 
a secular authority exerting compulsion on a spiritual 
question, and Dr. Vaughan, of Manchester, who, through 
his journal the Gritish Quarterly, had considerable in- 
fluence on Nonconformist thought, led a determined 
struggle against the requirement. The Committee of 
Council, by a Supplementary Minute of July 10, 1847, 
relieved the managers from this requirement ; but Lord 
Lansdowne’s statement in the House of Lords, on 
July 22, that there must be some religious instruction in 
every school receiving Government aid, seemed to the 
Congregationalists the same demand in another form, 


1 Some of the correspondence is reprinted in A/znutes, 1846, vol. i. 


pp. 17-24. ; 
2 Minutes, 1846, vol. i. pp. 33, 34 
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and the agitation redoubled. Lord Lansdowne, who 
did not appreciate such fine points of distinction be- 
tween secular and spiritual spheres, wrote to Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth a letter despairing of a movement with so 
perverse a disposition “to cavil and to quibble” at such 
minor points, and objecting to any modification of his 
sound rule on the ground that it would allow “any 
disciple of Tom Paine’s or Robert Owen’s” to set upa 
school and claim Government aid. But Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth knew the religious temper better, and 
sought to find a way which should meet the Congrega- 
tionalists’ demand, and yet not open the door to non- 
religious schools. Dr. Vaughan’s agitation gained 
support, and the Manchester Guardian expressed the 
fear that if the scruples of the moderate Dissenters 
were not regarded, Lord John Russell would “do more 
to obstruct the progress of popular education than a 
hundred of the ablest opponents of State interference.” 
In December, 1847, Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth proposed 
to Dr. Vaughan that the Congregationalist Churches 
should form an education committee, whose members 
would be regarded as “ faithful and able representatives 
of the religious communions with which they were con- 
nected,” and whose support of schools would satisfy the 
Committee of Council without any formal declaration of 
any kind, whether as concerning pupil teachers or 
scholars. Dr. Vaughan replied that a further Minute 
would satisfy them better, and the point was conceded. 
Schools which declared that, on religious grounds, they 
objected to make any declaration as to the religious 
instruction of the scholars, were allowed to claim 
Government grants on the ground that they were 
“supported and governed by a religious congregation.” 
The least troublesome group in these years of sec- 
tarian dispute was, perhaps, the Evangelical party 
within the Church of England, and perhaps for that 
reason, and also because he was nearer to it than to any 
other, Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth allowed himself the luxury 
of a little righteous anger in a letter to one of its best- 
known members, the Rev. F. Close, of Cheltenham, 
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afterwards Dean of Carlisle. Mr. Close was an oppo- 
nent of Denison, and a whole-hearted supporter of Mr. 
Kay-Shuttleworth’s proposals. In 1848 he founded a 
training college at Cheltenham on liberal principles, 
and was brought much into connection with the Com- 
mittee of Council, receiving advice and encouragement 
from the Secretary. In 1848, after some of the trouble- 
some points connected with the Minutes had been 
settled, but when Archdeacon Denison’s campaign 
against the management clauses was increasing in 
volume and fury, Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth charged the 
Evangelicals with lethargy and tardiness in meeting the 
onslaught : 


“They have stood by,” he wrote, ‘while all the 
great schemes of the Church, as respects the position, 
constitution, and management of her training schools— 
as respects the government of the National Society and 
the nature of the demonstrations which it has made on 
great questions of public interest—and as respects the 
combination of the contributions, influence, and active 
exertions of the clergy and laity, have been mainly 
directed by a small clique of laity and clergy who 
belong to the modern idealistic and Romanising party 
in the Church. The Evangelical clergy and laity have 
stood by and suffered this monstrous usurpation. ... 
My belief is that you have now the power to awaken 
the entire body of the Evangelical clergy and laity of 
England, and to administer a heavy blow and great 
discouragement to the Anglican Romanising party in 
their designs on the education of England. 

“Do not let the occasion pass! 

“Once past, it may not recur! 

“ Be assured that you do not misinterpret the ‘wily 
Secretary.’ You will have Lord Ashley, Lord Chichester, 
Lord Kinnaird, Lord Waldegrave, the Dukes of Argyll 
and Sutherland, Lord Carlisle, and a great body of 
earnest-minded Christian men of great influence on 
your side.”? 


1 It would be too much to assert that the Rev. F. Close was influenced 
by this appeal, but he was a leader in the reaction against Denison, who 
mentions him specially in his account of the National Society meeting in 
1852, and his own fear of being kissed by the leader of the Evangelicals 
in their gratified enthusiasm of victory ! 
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Enough has been said to indicate that the successful 
establishment of the proposals of 1846 is a clear proof 
of Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth’s tact, energy, and under- 
standing. Through the bitterness of religious feud and 
sectarian jealousy he had to steer a way on a ship that 
had to be made seaworthy as it went along. In addi- 
tion to the unceasing controversy in which he was 
involved, he had to devise the machinery for the efficient 
establishment of the changes. No fewer than twenty- 
three official forms were issued in connection with the 
maintenance grants,! and examinations; and every 
accredited teacher and apprentice came into direct asso- 
ciation with the central office, which paid him direct. 
By June 30, 1848, in spite of opposition and of trade 
depression, there were 517 schools and 1,437 teachers 
and apprentices receiving grants under the new Minutes. 
The amount of detailed labour, added to the burden of 
conflict which was thrown upon the Secretary, was too 
much even for his strength and energy, and increased 
the drain upon his health, which had long been a source 
of worry to his friends. An intolerable strain was soon 
to reach its tragic climax. 


* Minutes, 1847-8, vol. i. pp. exlii-clxxx. 
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Tuus far the account of Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth’s work 
has referred almost exclusively to England, but the 
picture would be incomplete if reference were not made 
also to the special problems in other parts of Great 
Britain which complicated his labours. 

Mention has already been made of the visits paid 
by him to the Glasgow and Edinburgh Normal Schools 
in 1837, and his subsequent appeals to Stow for trained 
teachers. In 1839 Scotland and England were united 
for the purpose of the education grants, and in this way 
Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth was brought into close touch 
with Stow during the two crises of the Glasgow Normal 
School: its transference to the General Assembly, and 
the effects of the great Church Disruption in 1843, which 
turned Stow adrift to found a new normal school just 
at the moment when he thought his financial difficulties 
were at an end. 

If Scotland from the days of John Knox had enjoyed 
the stimulus of a high educational ideal, and had evolved 
in many places a system of parish schools which did 
their work so well “that boys of promise entered the 
university, carried off bursaries, and rose to positions 
of commercial or professional responsibility and even 
eminence,”! it suffered considerably from a national 
poverty and the consequent reproach of neglected dis- 
tricts. Two features, at least, of Scotch education came 
near Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth’s ideal: the desire of the 


1 Kerr, Scottish Education, p. 199. 
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people for good schools, and the general high regard 
in which the teachers were held. The first point was 
admirably illustrated in a report of the first inspector 
for Scotland, Mr. John Gibson, who describes at length 
how, as he was passing through a desolate mountainous 
country, a ferryman, discovering his identity, despatched 
his sons over the hills to call together the scattered 


inhabitants. 


“A little farther on, I saw issuing from the dark 
ravines one or two individuals, each leading in his hand 
one young child, and followed by two or three of more 
advanced age. ... There stood before me a small but 
most interesting assemblage of seven sturdy High- 
landers, surrounded by their children to the number 
of twenty-three. Their object was to request me to use 
my influence in procuring for them the services of a 
schoolmaster. Here were their children growing up 
without instruction. They were unable to afford re- 
muneration sufficient to retain the services even of such 
a teacher as had been labouring among them. They 
assured me that, in the event of a salary being procured 
for a teacher, they would most willingly rear with their 
own hands a structure sufficiently large and commodious 
for a schoolhouse, and that there might be secured a 
tolerably regular attendance during the winter of be- 
tween thirty and forty children.”? 


The high regard which the parish schoolmaster had 
gained has been frequently described, and it was no 
small achievement for a country, in 1840, that the inspector 
should be able to report that most of the teachers 
“have gone through a complete literary and philo- 
sophical course at one or other of our Scotch universities. 
And some of them, in point of education and general 
accomplishment, would reflect honour upon any pro- 
fession.” 2 

But Scotland had also suffered from the consequences 
of the growth of large industrial communities during 
the Industrial Revolution, and both in the remote High- 
lands and in the busy Lowlands there were educational 

1 Minutes, 1842-3, pp. 559-561. 
2 Minutes, 1840-1, p. 281. 
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needs and defects not very different from those which 
were common in England. Religious and_philan- 
thropic societies had been attempting to fill in the 
gaps: the Society for Propagating Christian Know- 
ledge in Scotland, societies to teach the Highlanders 
to read Gaelic, and an Education Committee appointed 
in 1825 by the General Assembly of the Church, had 
achieved varying results by means of teachers im- 
bued with a “genuine missionary and philanthropic 
motive,” ! 

Stow’s efforts sprang from the same motive. Be- 
ginning as a Sunday school teacher in the slums of 
Glasgow, he was soon led to the conclusion that isolated 
teaching on one day of the week was more than undone 
by the more constant teaching of the gutter during the 
remaining six days, and to the equally important truth 
that instruction and education were distinct, and some- 
times even exclusive terms. From this realisation 
sprang his theory of moral training: “ giving to the mind 
a habit of thinking, and of thinking correctly . . . train- 
ing the child to feel aright, and training to the habits of 
acting aright.” ? 

In 1826 the Glasgow Infant School Society was 
founded and a school was opened. Wilderspin’s plan 
of physical training was adopted, and Stow added to it 
his system of moral training, and received students to 
be trained in the system. In 1831 a juvenile school was 
added, and Stow’s fame began to spread. With the aid 
of public meetings and appeals, and also by the generous 
use of his own means, he struggled through several 
years, until, with a new committee called the Glasgow 
Educational Society, new buildings were erected, in 
1838, at a cost of £12,500. By 1840 no fewer than 505 
“trainers” had been through the institution and had 
gone out to Scotland, to England, and to all parts of the 

1 Kerr, of. cit., shows that the motive was sometimes superior to the 
ability. It is of one of these teachers that he relates the story of the man 
sick of the palsy who was borne of four. When asked how he would 
explain the passage to his class this teacher replied : “that he could no | 
explain it, for it always seemed to him to be a pheesical impossibility.’’ 

2 Stow’s Zraining System, Pp. 20. 

fe) 
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English-speaking world as the evangelists of a new 
attitude to the education of the young. 

In spite of a grant of £1000 from the Committee of — 
Council in 1839, as well as an earlier one from the 
Treasury, the financial difficulties of the Glasgow Train- 
ing School were serious, and Stow’s appeals to Dr. Kay, 
as soon as he was appointed Secretary to the Committee 
of Council, were frequent and pointed. The appeal for 
£5,000 in February, 1840, printed in the Mznutes, was 
the result of private correspondence, and was Dr. Kay's 
own suggestion. It led to a vote of £2,500 to complete 
the building, and a promise of further consideration 
when the next Parliamentary grant had been made. 

But financial troubles increased, and in March, 1841, 
Stow wrote to Dr. Kay at length: 


“You may justly say that I presume too much on 
your friendship, but when a person has a certain 
amount of esteem and confidence, fear is shut out, and, 
therefore, like a bankrupt in ordinary business, I lay 
before you our forlorn condition, and ask your private 
advice what course we ought to pursue. The fact is, we 
are in prosperous poverty, having an immense demand 
for goods and no money to lay in and secure the 
material, and we are obliged too frequently to lay ina 
stock of B and even C raw material, when a little more 
capital would enable us to secure, what is everywhere 
in demand, A. The present Liberal Government with 
the Poor Law Commission, and an M.D. of notoriety at 
their head, or foundation rather, has done more for real 
education, al/zas Mental and Moral training, than has 
been done for two centuries past.... Our debt is 
large, and the interest is heavy. Annual subscriptions 
are not easily got in. Would you advise our applying 
for as much as would finish the buildings in addition to 
the £2,500 so handsomely granted already? Dare we 
apply for the £700 of interest? Dare we apply for a 
further grant to liquidate the debt ?” 


Dr. Kay’s reply is not on record, but the appeal of 
the Society a month later for £1,200 for building, and for 
an annual maintenance grant, was probably made on his 
advice. He was himself at that time realising the 
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financial problem at Battersea. By the end of 1841 the 
Glasgow Society was £11,000 in debt, and its income 
was less than its expenditure. 

Meanwhile, the Education Committee of the General 
Assembly, which had been training teachers in one of 
the Edinburgh schools for a period of one month or 
more, had made application in 1841 for funds to build 
normal schools in Edinburgh and Glasgow; and to the 
Committee of Council, as also to Dr. Kay, the support of 
the Church of Scotland seemed to promise more perma- 
nence and stability than the impecunious society at 
Glasgow. A scheme was therefore devised to bring the 
Glasgow school, and one to be erected in Edinburgh, 
under the General Assembly,! and the Committee of 
Council offered a building grant of £10,000, and an 
annual maintenance grant of £1,000 for the two schools. 

These negotiations only harassed Stow the more: 


“We have accounts to pay to tradesmen and interest 
of debts,” he wrote early in 1842, ‘“ amounting to nearly 
£4,000, which, if not immediately raised, will cause the 
institution to go down. This is inevitable, for since it 
has been known that we are likely to get assistance from 
Government our creditors are clamorous and threaten 
prosecution, and all receipts are dried up except what 
will be given through the General Assembly Committee. 
At this moment we are without a pound in hand, and 
must stop payment immediately if not delivered by the 
Committee of Council. I need not point out what course 
I would earnestly pray you to pursue, being satisfied 
that what you can do you will do with the same generous 
feeling we have always experienced.” 


The transfer of the Glasgow school with a part of 
its ‘debt was approved by the Committee of Council in 
January, 1843. Stow, after his desperate financial 
straits, seemed to be filled with the peace passing all 
understanding, and in the spring of that year wrote to 
Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth in an unaccustomed strain: 


“Our seminary never was in a higher if so high a 
state of practical prosperity as at present.... All our 


1 The correspondence is to be found in the A/znutes, 1841-2, pp. 34-58. 
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outstanding debts are paid. We are in equal favour 
with both sides of the Church contending parties, and 
this is favourable. We are still asked for trainers from 
various guardians throughout England.... I have to 
thank you for your long attention to our interests, and 
to congratulate you on the success of your endeavours 
to promote the great cause of true education as a train- 
ing of the whole man.” 


Stow’s satisfaction, however, was soon rudely dis- 
turbed by the Disruption of May, 1843, when the Scotch 
Church was rent on the question of civil control. The 
majority of her adherents separated from her communion 
and founded the Free Church. This ecclesiastical crisis 
created anew problem in education, for schoolmasters 
everywhere joined the seceders, and were for that reason 
in an untenable position. The Free Church Assembly 
had an enormous task to face: it had to erect churches 
and provide for its ministers, and with the courage of 
faith it appointed an Education Committee and voted a 
salary of £25 per annum to all masters deprived of a 
stipend in consequence of their secession. 

Soon the General Assembly ordained that all teachers 
in their training schools must be members of the 
Church. The Rector of the Edinburgh school withdrew, 
with the whole of the scholars, and almost all the 
students, to establish a rival institution under the 
patronage of the Free Church. At Glasgow, Stow and 
every other master, save one, had seceded. His position 
was tragic: he was just in sight of a complete vindica- 
tion of his system with the increased financial help, and 
“now,” he wrote to Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth, “ the 
Established Church Committee threaten to discharge 
every individual not of the establishment the moment 
the deed is signed.” He made the reasonable appeal 
that the Government should require his system to be 
continued under the same teachers for three years. 

Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth appealed to Lord Wharncliffe 
and to Sir James Graham, but they refused to interfere 
‘in aid of Dissent,” although the latter expressed concern 
for Stow’s misfortune. Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth’s further 
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letter to the Home Secretary shows his own deep 
concern: 


“As Secretary of the Committee of Council on 
Education, when my opinion has been sought by the 
Committee, I have recommended their Lordships to 
give Mr. Stow liberal assistance. His schools must 
long ago have failed, for want of means, if they had not 
been so supported. But, notwithstanding grants from 
the Committee of Council amounting to £4,500, Mr. 
Gibson’s report showed in 1842 that the Glasgow schools 
had contracted a debt of many thousand pounds, which 
they had no means of reducing; and I was reluctantly 
led to conclude that Mr. Stow had not sufficient personal 
influence in Scotland, and that his system was not in 
sufficient repute, to secure from voluntary contributions 
an adequate income for the support of the schools. 

“Tt was therefore chiefly at my suggestion that the 
Committee of Council proposed to Mr. Bion and to the 
Education Committee of the General Assembly that, on 
condition that £5,000 were contributed by the Govern- 
ment towards the liquidation of the debt, the schools 
should be conveyed to the General Assembly, who 
should in future be responsible for their support, and 
superintend their management. It was further agreed 
that £500 should be contributed annually by the Govern- 
ment and £500 by the Education Committee of the 
General Assembly towards the expenses of their 
maintenance, in addition to the school fees of the pupils 
and to private subscriptions. 

“The great and grievous disruption of the Scotch 
Church has baffled all calculations, and overthrown all 
these prudent arrangements. Dr. Muir, the present 
excellent Chairman of the Education Committee, is 
unlikely to tolerate in the Glasgow school any seceder 
from the Church of Scotland. I apprehend that all 
Mr. Stow’s masters will be dismissed, and that all the 
peculiar features and the discipline of the school will 
perish with the removal of the masters. 

“Few or no masters connected with the Church of 
Scotland are acquainted with the peculiarities of the 
discipline. For the most part, the parochial school- 
masters pursue Mr. Wood's intellectual method of 
instruction, with little or no knowledge of the principles 
or modes of moral training of which Mr. Stow has been 
the practical expositor. Mr. Stow’s school would 
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therefore cease to exist. The school which the Educa- 
tion Committee of the General Assembly would found 
on its ruins would probably be a school of considerable 
intellectual merit. ; 

“|, .I have already told Mr. Stow, in answer to a 
private note, that the agreement between the Education 
Committee of the General Assembly and the Committee 
of Council on Education will most certainly be fulfilled. 

“Tf you are disposed to lay Mr. Stow’s note and my 
letter confidentially before Dr. Muir, I can have no 
objection to that course being pursued, and as I know 
Dr. Muir to be a clergyman of the most elevated 
character, I anticipate that he would have no little 
sympathy for Mr. Stow’s generous labours, even if he 
feels compelled by the sterner requirements of public 
duty to turn a deaf ear to his appeal.” 


There was considerable delay, and it was not until 
August, 1845, that Stow quitted the premises that 
represented so much devoted work, taking with him his 
directors, his staff, the students in training, and the 
young scholars ; so complete was the exodus. But the 
outcome was not so disastrous as Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth 
had anticipated : the Free Church built new schools at 
a cost of £9,000, and Stow continued his work there till 
his death in 1864. 

As Mr. Gibson, the first inspector of Scottish schools, 
was also a seceder, it was doubtful whether the General 
Assembly would continue to allow him to enter their 
schools. Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth instructed him: 


“‘Have your whole business as an inspector in such 
a condition that, if the General Assembly remonstrate, 
and the Committee of Council think it therefore 
necessary to withdraw you from the inspection of the 
schools of the Kirk, you.can be so withdrawn with the 
least possible injury to the public service.” 


Gibson was prepared to fight the case, and argued 
that the Committee of Council had never conceded to 
the Church of Scotland the right to cancel an inspector’s 
appointment, and that many ministers and teachers of 
the Church were inviting him, as before, to inspect their 
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schools. He held office till 1845, when he was appointed 
organiser of schools by the Free Church. 

In that year Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth was sent to 
Scotland by the Committee of Council to confer with 
the leaders of the Established Church on their educa- 
tional policy.1 He urged on the General Assembly a 
re-organisation of the abandoned normal schools, now 
in their possession, as a means of safeguarding the 
traditionally liberal instruction of the parochial schools, 
and a letter soon afterwards from Mr. Gordon, the new 
inspector, reported a better feeling as a result of the 
visit. 

The only outstanding event in the educational 
history of Wales, during the ’forties, was the storm 
created by the Report of the Commissioners who were 
appointed in 1846 to investigate the conditions there. 
In 1839 educational provision was more backward even 
than in England, though the work done in the Sunday 
schools was not realised or understood by English 
writers. Both the Chartist riots of 1839 and the 
Rebecca riots of 1843 drew attention to the state of 
education in Wales, and the Commissioners’ Report on 
the latter specifically attributed much of the excitement 
to the “lamentably small means of instruction of the 
children of the poor, and even those who may be styled 
the middle classes.” It has already been shown that 
Mr. Tremenheere’s first report? revealed an unsatis- 
factory position in South Wales, and the Rev. John 
Allen’s report,® in 1846, included many grave charges 
against both the schools and the people. But the 
reports of inspectors passed almost unnoticed, whereas 
the Report of the Commissioners was magnified out of 
all importance, and aroused a storm of anger whose 
echoes even now have not died away. 

In the light of this result it is important to show 
in detail how Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth regarded the 


1 As his mission was to the Church he visited Stow only privately, 
and reported that his schools “ were in a more successful condition than 
before the secession.’ 

2 Chapter III. pp. 102-3. 

3 Minutes, 1845, vol. i. pp. 105-136. 
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inquiry that was demanded by a resolution of the 
House of Commons in March, 1846.1. He prepared a 
Memorandum for the guidance of the Committee of 
Council, which illustrates once more his power of clear 
analysis: 


“Inquiry can be of little or no value if the results can 
be shown to be inaccurate or incomplete. The persons 
selected to conduct it should be familiar with the 
political and technical questions connected with elemen- 
tary education. It will be difficult, on the one hand, to 
procure the hearty co-operation of the Dissenting 
ministers in an inquiry under the direction of the 
Government, and necessarily tending to expose the 
insufficiency of voluntary exertions. Scarcely less 
difficult will it be to induce the clergy to lay bare the 
utter failure of the machinery of the Church. To select 
for this inquiry men whose opinions and character had 
not a thoroughly religious cast would be to place the 
ministers of all Churches and congregations in a state 
of suspicion if not of opposition. To select Noncon- 
formists would alienate the Church. To select High 
Churchmen would prevent the co-operation of the Non- 
conformists. A mixed commission consisting of Non- 
conformists and High Churchmen would result in 
confusion. The Committee of Council on Education 
can only be properly represented by men whose ex- 
perience will enable them to examine the whole question 
with impartiality—with respect for the religious scruples 
of all classes, and a disposition to treat even the 
prejudices of ignorance or passion with patience. 

“For this purpose it is expedient to select laymen 
of the Church of England of liberal opinions and com- 
prehensive views, known to have a thorough technical 
acquaintance with elementary schools, capable of 
analysing the opinions on social, political and religious 
questions which may be presented to them, and of 
diffusing juster views among all classes.” 


In his draft as to the aims of the proposed inquiry 
he included only two divisions: the first was to ascertain 
the views of various classes on education, to report on 
the quality of instruction given, and to make inquiries 


* The resolution was proposed by Mr. W. Williams, M.P. for Coventry, 
a Welshman. 
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into the management of charitable endowments; the 
second was to compile statistical particulars as to the 
number of schools, of children in attendance, the subjects 
of instruction, the means available, the teachers’ qualifi- 
cations and emoluments, and the state of school buildings. 
For this second purpose he advised the employment of 
“well-instructed schoolmasters, capable of giving a just 
estimate of the qualifications of schoolmasters with 
whom they might come in contact, and of the condition 
of any schools which they might enter.” 

Unfortunately, a significant addition was made by 
some other person to the range of the inquiry, and it 
came to include an investigation into the moral condition 
of the people of Wales. Had Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth’s 
Memorandum been acted upon strictly, had his advice 
been followed, the inquiry might have aroused no 
suspicions and have produced a reliable report, but the 
alteration, as the sequel will show, produced disastrous 
results. 

Wales itself was at the time putting forth many 
laudable efforts to repair its deficiencies. Inthe summer 
of 1846 meetings of the clergy and laity, with the 
active aid of Sir Thomas Phillips, a correspondent 
of Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth’s, led to the formation of a 
Welsh Committee of the National Society. They issued 
a public appeal for funds, and their circular stated that 
in North Wales one in twenty of the population was 
attending a Church school and in Mid and South Wales 
only one in thirty-two, and that the daily instruction 
offered in other than Church schools was “of very limited 
extent.” In some parts of Glamorgan the number was 
estimated as one ina hundred of the population. This 
Committee inaugurated a movement for the building of 
National Schools, and Carmarthen Training College 
also resulted from its efforts. 

At the same time a movement began, chiefly in 
North Wales, for the building of schools on the basis 
of the British and Foreign School Society, and Hugh 
(afterwards Sir Hugh) Owen's tireless zeal in the cause 
of education inspired his fellow-countrymen to the same 
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enthusiasm. They formed the Cambrian Educational 
Society,and the Government inspector of British Schools 
refers to both movements in his 1846 report: 


“Great endeavours are now making by the Welsh 
Educational Committee, which has established the 
Normal School at Brecon, and by the Cambrian Educa- 
tional Society which, with the aid of the British and 
Foreign School agency, has produced a great move- 
ment in North Wales.” ! 


The Commissioners’ Inquiry might have aided these 
efforts by a full description of the facts: it only 
succeeded in distracting the energy of a nation by a 
partial interpretation of them. The three Commis- 
sioners were Mr. R. R. W. Lingen,? Mr. R. V. Johnson, 
and Mr. J.C. Symons,’ three young barristers, able men, 
but not apparently possessing the equipment which 
Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth had regarded as desirable. Their 
inquiry opened in October, 1846, and lasted about six 
months. They entered a country of whose language, 
traditions, and institutions they were ignorant, and in 
which the flames of religious feud were already being 
fanned by excited partisans. Attacks on Dissent by 
the Rev. John Griffith were published in the autumn of 
1846, and the young and enthusiastic Ieuan Gwynneth 
(Rev. Evan Jones) began his defence in impassioned 
refutations and counter-attacks which became the argu- 
ments of a nation. The Commissioners committed 
grave errors in procedure. They were already suspect at 
the outset: they fed the suspicion by choosing assistants 
of mediocre ability, by examining chiefly Church wit- 
nesses and ignoring Dissenters, by casual and superficial 
examinations of schools, by open disregard for the 
religious teaching of Sunday school and chapel. They 
were barristers: and they seem to have viewed their 
task as the preparation of the case for the prosecution.‘ 

? Minutes, 1846, vol. ii, p. 112. 

* Fellow of Balliol, Secretary of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, 1849-70 ; afterwards Lord Lingen. 

° Afterwards an Inspector of Schools. 


* An account may be read in Principal Salmon’s Svory of a Welsh 
Education Commission, Cymrodor, xxiv., 1913. 
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The Report appeared towards the end of 1847, and 
was a detailed and bulky indictment of Welsh schools, 
much of it not very different from the many inspectors’ 
reports published in the preceding seven years. But 
the hyper-critical and unsympathetic charges of im- 
morality, and the wholly inadequate account given of 
religious efforts, poisoned every page of the book in 
the eyes of the majority. A few regarded it as “the 
saddening truth,” but the phrase Brady Liyfrau Gleision 
(the treachery of the Blue Books) became a household 
word. 

The resentment against the Government, against the 
Committee of Council, and against Mr. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth strengthened the Voluntaryist movement in 
Wales, an advantage which Edward Baines eagerly 
seized.” But there were some who did not wish to 
lose the advantages of the Minutes of 1846, and two 
concessions made in 1848 paved the way to a better 
understanding. The first was the appointment of a 
Welsh-speaking inspector, the Rev. Longueville Jones, 
and the second was the reduction, following an appeal 
from the Bishop of St. Davids, of the augmentation 
grant towards a teacher’s salary, making it possible for 
a poor district in Wales to secure qualified school- 
masters at less expense. The colourless report of the 
inspector in 1849, condemning nothing and praising 
much, probably removed some lingering doubts from 
the minds of those who still feared control from London, 


1 It would serve no purpose to follow the controversy further here. 
The best known names among the enormous number of writings in the 
vernacular and in English are those of Dr. Lewis Edwards, the Rev. 
Henry Richard (afterwards M.P. for Merthyr and Secretary of the 
Peace Society), who is represented in the Crosby Hall Lectures, and 
Ieuan Gwynneth, who also attacked the Minutes of 1846 as unfair to 
Wales in two letters to Lord John Russell. Weighty words on the other 
side, contrasting “the uncommon amount of biblical and theological 
learning” of the people of Wales with the unsatisfactory nature of their 
moral habits and discipline, are to be found in the Charge of the Bishop 
of St. Davids, 1848, p. 53. 

2 Letters to Lord John Russell on the History and Progress of 
Education in Wales, 1848. 

3 Minutes, 1847-8, vol. i. pp. xlvii.-liv. 

4 Minutes, 1848-49-50, vol. il. 
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and so helped to weaken the Voluntaryist move- 
ment. 

Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth’s assistance was also invited 
by the Colonial Office to the problem of the education 
of the coloured races, and in 1847 he prepared a scheme? 
of industrial education, embodying the main principles 
he had long advocated, and designed to produce 


‘‘a settled and industrious peasantry,” and “ gradually 
creating a native middle class among the negro popu- 
lation, and thus, ultimately, completing the institutions 
of freedom, by rearing a body of men interested in 
the protection of property, and with intelligence enough 
to take part in that humbler machinery of local affairs 
which ministers to social order.” 


The scheme was based on day-schools of industry, 
where the Christian religion, habits of self-control, the 
principles of a hygienic life, the familiar occupations of 
gardening and handicrafts and the elements of agriculture 
would be taught, the atmosphere of the school being 
that of “a large Christian family, assembled for mutual 
benefit, and conducted by a well-ordered domestic 
economy.” He proposed that the instruction should be 
closely associated with utility, and with the daily life 
and needs of the community, the boys emphasising 
garden occupations, the girls being specially trained in 
household economy, including “domestic and personal 
cleanliness, the management of children in infancy, and 
general rules as to the preservation of health.” To give 
more advanced instruction, and to assist the formation 
of a “ thriving, loyal, and religious middle class” he pro- 
posed the establishment of farm schools for scholars be- 
tween the agesof fourteen and nineteen, designed tocreate 
a class of intelligent small farmers; and to supply the 
necessary teachers he advocated a system of apprenticed 
pupil teachers who would pass, by examination, into a 
normal school, governed by principles not unlike those 
at Battersea, where the young teacher would be won to 
a life of sympathy with “the wants, the cares, and 
hopes of the labouring class whose children he would 

1 See Minutes, 1846, vol. i. pp. 56-71. 
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have to educate.” Hard manual labour, wide intellectual 
training, frugal diet and simple life were to be applied 
in the case of these negro teachers almost exactly as 
they had been applied at Hofwyl and at Battersea. 
The exceptional feature of the scheme is its tolerant 
sympathy and humanity; its educational interest lies in 
its resemblance to its author’s proposals for England. 
It would seem to indicate that he was attempting to 
work out principles which he hoped might prove of 
world-wide validity. 

In addition to the many official claims upon time and 
energy there was also an endless stream of private 
inquiries from friends and strangers, who, when in doubt 
upon any question of education, sought the aid first of 
the Secretary of the Committee of Council on Education 
—and usually got a careful and full answer.? The 


1 On July 19, 1854, the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
sent an educational despatch to the Governor-General of India in 
Council which may be described as the foundation stone of the British 
policy of education in India. It is describedin the Report of the Calcutta 
University Commission, 1919, vol. i., Part I., Chapter IV., in the following 
terms: “‘ The despatch was, in its main conceptions, a bold, far-seeing 
and statesman-like document. It imposed upon the Government of 
India the duty of creating a properly articulated system of education, 
from the primary school to the university ; perhaps its most notable 
feature was the emphasis which it laid upon elementary education, 
hitherto disregarded by Government, and therefore its implicit refutation 
of the more extreme forms of the ‘filtration’ theory. To carry out this 
constructive work, it ordained the creation of a Department of Public 
Instruction in every province, with a staff of inspectors. ... The despatch 
embodies the principles which underlay the famous Minutes of the 
English Committee of Council on Education, issued in 1846. Just as 
those Minutes, due in great measure to the influence of Sir James Kay- 
Shuttleworth, were of determinative importance in deciding the relation 
of Government to non-Governmental schools in England and Wales, so 
was the despatch of 1854 with regard to the relations between Government 
and education in India. It applies the principle of grants-in-aid, and 
seeks to foster a spirit of self-reliance.” It does not interfere with 
religious education, but emphasises the importance of a sound secular 
instruction, adequate local management, and Government inspection. 

Although there is no record at the India Office of any correspondence 
with Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth, nor do any of his private papers show 
that he had any direct connection with the authors of the despatch, it is 
clear that his policy was the source of their proposals, and it is an 
important illustration of the influence of his reforms. 

2 When the guardian of Joan and Peter was in search of a school, 
Mr. Wells regards it as a humorous point that he went first to the Board 


of Education ! 
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questions and appeals came from all parts of the country, 
and covered every aspect of school life: how to plana 
convenient building, how to overcome local difficulties, 
how to raise funds, how to organise a school, how to 
teach, and, over and above all, where to find a good 
teacher. No person in England had a wider knowledge 
of available teachers than he, and none took a deeper 
personal interest in the fortunes of those recommended. 
The correspondence between him and the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland well illustrates this side of his 
life : they were his intimate friends through many years, 
and they sought his advice and assistance in terms 
which show how highly they valued it. They visited 
Battersea in its early days and selected there William 
Bragg, ‘‘Lady Byron’s boy,” as he was termed, for their 
school at Sheriffhales; they appointed a pupil of 
Mr. Hullah to teach music to their servants; they 
asked advice in the appointment of a governess and of 
a tutor, and when the son of Chevalier Bunsen (the 
friend of Dr. Arnold) was chosen, the Duchess wrote to 
Dr. Kay: 


“T have held out the hope and advantage of an 
intimate acquaintance with yourself; if you will allow 
this to be, it will be adding the greatest to the many 
obligations we have already to you. I hope you will 
allow him to visit at Battersea sometimes.” 


They sought his advice as to the number of hours 
their children might study without danger of overstrain ; 
they asked him how much coal a schoolmaster should 
burn; they unburdened themselves to him on William 
Bragg’s love affairs. Bragg seems to have been a good 
schoolmaster, but inclined to give the Duchess slight 
shocks in his private life, and her letters are worthy of 
brief mention as throwing some light on the teacher’s 
social position in the middle of the century. She 
thought his letters were “too jocose,” and wondered 
whether attendance at the cricket club on Wednesday 
evenings might not lead him “into temptation.” When 
Bragg startled the parish by becoming engaged to a 
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Baptist, without giving any warning, the Duchess was 
prepared to override local opinion and give the lady a 
welcome, “if she consented to attend church.” But the 
fiancée’s appearance seems to have aroused some new 
doubts: 


“TY wish William to be lectured by you, his kindest 
friend,” wrote the Duchess; “and could anything be 
said to him about the desirableness of his wife not being 
smart—the example will be important—and she had very 
playful ringlets.” 


Trivial as the instance may be, it shows that Mr. 
Kay-Shuttleworth was a good correspondent, for the 
letters were long and many, and required answers. 
“How much trouble we have given you with our 
concerns!” wrote the Duchess when the affaire Bragg 
was settled, “but I always feel that in a short 
acquaintance we have made a friend for life, and I make 
no apologies.” 

But these detailed inquiries came from all kinds 
of correspondents, from clerics, from Ministers of the 
Crown, from Government officials, from Poor Law 
Guardians, from teachers, from the patrons of schools, 
and from faddists who had “ discovered” the one defect 
in the various proposals of the Government. To this 
army of letter-writers the Secretary was the vade mecum 
in all matters educational, and sometimes non-educa- 
tional. When the Bishop of Sodor and Man! drafted 
an Education Bill for the Isle he submitted it first 
to Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth for criticism. When Mr. 
Hickson? was robbed of £8 in a Dutch hotel it was to 
Dr. Kay he wrote to find a means of redress. When 
Lord Palmerston, the Foreign Secretary, received three 
destitute children from abroad, he promptly handed 
them over to Dr. Kay. When the Whig Government 
was dissolving in 1841, the Chaplain of Norwood, 
seeking preferment, urged his claims upon Dr. Kay 
while there was yet time for the Whigs to do something 

1 Formerly the Hon. and Rev. R. Eden, Vicar of Battersea. 


2 The author of several educational pamphlets, and an acquaintance 
during Norwood days. 
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for him. When Mr. Wilderspin fell on evil days he 
wrote to Dr. Kay, probably a stranger to him, for help. 
When Dr. Pillans of Edinburgh evolved a scheme for 
the founding of a “Lectureship in Didactics” at each 
University, it was to Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth, whom he 
had never met, that he first submitted his proposals. 
When Lady Egerton was seeking a curate she asked 
Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth’s assistance. There was no 
question too difficult or too trivial but it was sent to 
him: questions on army schools, reformatory schools, 
schools of industry, the teaching of the deaf and dumb, 
the formation of a College of Preceptors, the teaching 
of Gaelic in Scotland and of Welsh in Wales, the misuse 
of educational endowments—these are a rapid selection 
from among some of the more important topics which 
were brought before him, and which received careful 
and full answers. There was no end to his labours, and 
no limit to his zeal. 

It is clear, too, that he did much to stimulate his 
many friends to make sacrifices for education, to build 
schools on their estates, as he and his wife did at 
Gawthorpe and Barbon, and to press forward the 
extension of educational facilities through private 
enterprise. Many private letters testify to the growth 
of educational enthusiasm in his friends ; the clearest 
illustration being again provided by the Duke of 
Sutherland, who, in 1841, probably not more than a year 
after the beginning of their friendship, gave orders that 
all the schools on his Scotch estates should be put into 
thorough repair, supplied with necessary desks, maps, 
and apparatus, and that several teachers should be sent 
at his expense to the Normal Seminary at Edinburgh.! 
A later gift of the Duke’s created a problem of great 
complexity: he decided to build twelve new schools in 
the more neglected districts of Sutherlandshire, and to 
place them under the control of the General Assembly, 
he himself offering to pay two-thirds of the masters’ 
salaries. This meant in practice that, although the 
religious instruction would not be sectarian, the 


1 See Minutes, 1842-3, pp. 657-8. 
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Established Church would control the appointment 
and the work of the masters. The Disruption of 1843 
came before the schools were ready, and the seceders 
threatened to boycott the schools. The position was a 
complicated one, for the Duke objected to his gift being 
made a matter of sectarian rivalry, and wrote to one of 
the Free Church objectors that for a minister to seek to 
withhold the means of better instruction from children 
“seemed to him a monstrous act, and an unqualified 
stretch of authority and influence bringing serious 
responsibility.” The moment Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth 
realised the seriousness of the seceders’ antagonism he 
advised the Duke to recognise it, and “to administer his 
property in harmony with those general principles of 
toleration which permit without encouraging differences 
of religious belief and practice.” He recommended, 
therefore, that the Duke should propose to the General 
Assembly the establishment of schools of mixed consti- 
tution under the control of the Established and Free 
Churches, and taught by masters not distinguished by 
special doctrinal qualifications. Ifthe General Assembly 
refused to consent to this, then “the responsibility for 
all the evils of separation would rest on the two 
Churches.” In the end—and the bulky correspondence 
covers a long period—the schools were put under the 
General Assembly, and sites were granted to the Free 
Church on which to build their own schools. 

To all these demands upon his energy and time there 
must be added the heavy and continually augmenting 
pressure of daily routine work. Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth’s 
outstanding ability in controlling details carried with it 
the usual defect that he could not entrust to other 
persons the tasks for which he was responsible. In his 
ten years at the Council Office he devoted to it a 
detailed care of oversight that has been too little 
realised. It grew with him, and at an accelerating pace ; 
every extension of activity, the widening of the con- 
ditions which governed the award of grants, the growth 
of the inspectorate, the increasingly complex adjust- 


ments with religious bodies, the growth of training 
P 
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colleges, and, after 1846, the direct payment to individual 
teachers of a part of their salary—these developments 
meant an enormous increase in the claims upon his 
mind and attention. Perhaps he did not realise how his 
duties had grown, and his painstaking, punctilious, 
tireless nature kept him at a post which had soon 
become too much for one person, and in the end claimed 
him as its victim. Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth’s zeal in office 
was ultimately his zeal for humanity: a passion for 
social well-being which entered into the smallest part of 
his work and transformed it. 

As early as 1844 there were indications that his 
friends were anxious about him. His chief assistant 
wrote to him in July of that year: 


“Your health absolutely requires relaxation shortly, 
and is not equal to a continuance of the harassing, fever- 
exciting, depressing influences which threaten to break 
you down. You must have an easier position or you 
will break down.” 


He spent his leave of absence in the Lake District 
in the following month, and confounded his advisers, as 
has been shown, by writing long and frequent letters to 
the new inspectors in order to promote their efficiency. 
And his holiday was cut short, for, in September, his 
assistant was ordered to winter abroad, and the claims 
upon Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth were multiplied. 

A letter from Lady Lorne early in 1846, when he was 
chafing under the enforced delay imposed by political 
factors, shows that the symptoms of over-fatigue were 
clear : 


“Tam grieved,” she wrote, “that you should be 
depressed and out of spirits. I think there is no doubt 
that your work is not good for you now, and that you 
must have either change of occupation or perfect rest. 
I would not advise you to wait till an opportunity 
offers itself for your coming into Parliament (which I 
wish most earnestly may be soon) to give up your 


present situation, if, as I believe, the work is wearing 
you. 
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But the advent of a Whig Ministry in 1846, and the 
new proposals contained in the Minutes of that year 
were not events to encourage retirement; rather were 
they calls to renewed effort, and there was no lack of 
vigour in his entrance into the new struggle. In 
detailed requirements the proposals were more exacting 
than any previous ones, and the situation was made 
many times more difficult by the susceptibilities of the 
various religious bodies. He felt the pressure of work, 
and on May 3, 1847, addressed a letter to Lord 
Lansdowne on the administration of his office. In its 
eight years of activity his staff had increased from one 
to forty, not counting the Welsh Commissioners and 
their assistants, yet his own position was anomalous : 


“The position of your Assistant Secretary is at 
present unexampled in any department of the public 
service. The duties which he has to superintend are 
of critical importance—their execution is watched with 
the utmost jealousy by the Church and by rival sects— 
and probably no department of the Government more 
immediately acts upon public opinion. Your Assistant 
Secretary has almost insensibly been placed in a 

osition resembling at least that of an Under Secretary 
of State. Yet this office has been created in a depart- 
ment the members of which regard the Clerk of the 
Council as their official head. Gradually, the business 
of the Education Committee has absorbed the greater 
part of the staff of the Privy Council Office. Neverthe- 
less, as the office is now organised, every gentleman 
employed in the Education Department is officially 
subordinate wot to the Assistant Secretary of the 
Education Committee, but to the Clerk of the Council. 

“ , . With the prospect of an immediate increase in 
the staff of the Council Office, with the conviction that 
the recent Minutes, if administered with care and skill, 
will be a source of strength to the Government, but if 
either negligently or clumsily carried into execution 
will cause either irritation or disappointment—and 
consequently with an increased sense of the grave 
responsibilities devolving on your Assistant Secretary, 
I am constrained to stifle every feeling of personal 
reluctance, in order to bring under your lordship’s 
attention the necessity of placing the Assistant Secretary 
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in a less ambiguous position. I cannot contemplate, 
without apprehension, an attempt to carry into 
execution the recent Minutes with official relations so 
ill defined, under the direction of an officer placed in a 


position which has neither dignity nor authority. 

“... My experience of what occurred under Sir 
Robert Peel’s Government induces me to say that, 
having now by many years’ service assisted in digging 
the channel in which this Department of administration 
may continue to flow, it would be impossible for me, 
with self-respect, to hold my present office, with its 
ambiguous relations, if I were not bound to your lord- 
ship and Lord John Russell by loyal and grateful 
feelings, and that I must, unless an alteration be made, 
resign it with the first change of administration.” 


Serious as was this plea for a reconstruction of the 
Education Department, the letter ends in an anti- 
climax : 


“Your lordship will know that it is only that I may 
be more useful to the Government that I request the aid 
of a private clerk, which I always enjoyed until I 
entered the Privy Council Office.” 


Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth was informed that the Prime 
Minister and Lord President could not see any mode of 
removing the ambiguities, and in reply he gave an 
account of the important principles which had been safe- 
guarded during his administration, in the face of 
opposition on all sides, and asked, now that the work 
was too much for one man to supervise, that he might 
be supported by officers “whose principles are in 
perfect harmony with the Committee of Council and 
have zeal and a peculiar fitness for their duties.” It was 
with some anticipation of a breakdown that he con- 
cluded: 


“Tam most anxious that the internal administrat; 
of the Council Office should, as early as ndearhicere 
rendered in all respects independent of my presence 
ana the accident of ill-health might any day with- 

raw. 


Later in the year temporary help was provided: the 
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Rev. Frederick Temple! was chosen as the first 
Principal of Kneller Hall, the proposed training college 
for workhouse schoolmasters, and, as the buildings 
were not ready until 1850, he was brought into the 
Council Office ; also, Mr. R. R. W. Lingen was retained 
In a temporary appointment after his duties as Welsh 
Commissioner had ended. Yet, valuable as was this 
relief to Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth, it is clear that the 
Education Office andits officials were not regarded with 
much warmth by the Ministry. Mr. Temple wrote in 
strong terms to Lord Lansdowne to make known his 
disappointment at the low salary he was offered, 
because that and other indications led him to the 
conclusion that the Committee of Council had not 
“sufficient faith in the certainty of the success of their 
own scheme.” And in 1848 Mr. Lingen had to threaten 
immediate resignation unless his appointment were 
made permanent and put on a satisfactory financial 
basis. There was some evil force at work, apparently, 
though it is impossible to trace it to a definite cause. 

The year 1848 was burdened with the Management 
Clauses controversy,? and the increasing complexity 
arising from the 1846 Minutes. The ill-health and 
nervous exhaustion which had been hanging over the 
office for some years attacked the officials in that year 
like an infectious disease. Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth wrote 
in November : 


“Mr. Armitage is the victim of chronic congestion of 
the brain and practical paralysis of one side. Mr. 
Harrison had a very sudden attack of congestion of the 
brain threatening paralysis, which was only averted by 
active treatment. Mr. Lingen has recently left the 
office in a state of great nervous exhaustion.” 


He himself was working on amidst these desolating 
withdrawals when, on December 9g, as he was writing 
a reply to a letter of inquiry from Sir Robert Peel on 
the Tamworth Schools, he suddenly fell insensible on 

1 Afterwards Headmaster of Rugby, and Archbishop of Canterbury. 


2 See Minutes, 1847-8, vol.i.,also 1848-9, for the chief correspondence 
on the point. 
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the floor of the Privy Council office, and remained 
unconscious for a quarter of an hour. Nature had at 
last asserted her rights, and the accumulated debt of 
thirteen years’ official work had to be paid. 

Although his insensibility recurred at intervals, a 
letter dated Sunday, December to, the day after his 
seizure, shows that he dictated an apology to Sir Robert 
Peel for what might seem an unnecessary delay. ‘The 
letter is interesting for the circumstances under which 
it was written: 


“Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth presents his compliments to 
Sir Robert Peel, and not being allowed to write, begs 
that Sir Robert will excuse his employing another pen 
to say that he was prevented from completing a letter 
to Sir Robert Peel yesterday by very sudden indisposi- 
tion, and that since that period he has been confined to 
bed, and prevented from making any exertion.” 


Friends wrote urging him to take no further risks 
with his health, Lord John Russell asking him not to let 
his “zeal for the public” hurry him back to office, and 
Mr. Trevelyan advising him that public duty as well as 
private interest demanded that he should take a long 
rest. Yet so strange was rest to his nature that, on 
December 20, he dictated along letter to Lord John 
Russell to explain that there really was a cause for his 
breakdown: 


“Your lordship is aware that I have been thirteen 
years in the public service, nine years and a half of 
which time have been spent in the Education Depart- 
ment of the Privy Council Office. During the whole of 
this period I have given on the average twelve hours of 
each day to the public service. This, which while I was 
in the Poor Law Commission might have been the result 
of early zeal, has become in the Privy Council Office a 
matter of necessity. Since I entered the Education 
Department the number of Inspectors has increased 
from two to nineteen, and the number of gentlemen 
connected with the office who have had a university 
education is twenty-five. Every hour from 1839 to the 
present period the Education Department has been 
subjected to the skirmishes of controversy, and the 
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parliamentary struggles of 1839, 1842, and 1846 will be 
memorable in the annals of party conflict. Your lord- 
ship is aware what part I have borne in the daily labours 
of the office in the preparation of parliamentary schemes, 
in the constant vigilance required for the direction of 
the public administration, and in the violent party 
struggles which have occurred. I know that you will 
do me the justice to say that I have never sought any 
personal prominence or preferred my personal interests 
on any occasion to those of the public. ... I recapitu- 
late these facts because I feel that after the serious 
warning which I| have just received I am not at liberty 
to place my life, which is of some importance to my 
family, in any unnecessary peril.” 


And after offering to retire, if that were deemed best, 
he declared that he did not shrink from any responsi- 
bility or labour, but that, as he had explained eighteen 
months previously, it was impossible to conduct “a 
department nearly as extensive as the Poor Law Com- 
mission with the title and position of Assistant 
Secretary.” 

His proposal was that a new appointment should be 
made, the duties of which should be the general over- 
sight of the department and membership of the Com- 
mittee of Council, the holder “acting in the same sub- 
ordination to Lord Lansdowne as junior Secretaries of 
State act in other departments.” He concluded: 


“T do not presume to put forward any claim whatever 
arising either out of past services, or the position which 
I practically at present hold in relation to the depart- 
ment which has sprung up under my superintendence, 
further than to assure your lordship that I would not 
shrink from the labour and responsibility of such an 
office. I shall be quite as ready to retire in order to 
facilitate such arrangements as may be considered 
necessary for the public interests. On the other hand, 
I feel it to be my duty to urge that the duties of As- 
sistant Secretary, as at present defined, cannot be 
conscientiously and efficiently performed without labour 
which would break down the stoutest constitution, and 
that therefore a practical necessity exists for separating 
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the general duties of superintendence and deliberation 
from those of a more purely executive character. 


Lord John Russell expressed his “ great concern,” 
and Lord Lansdowne wrote to say that the suggested 
reorganisation was a subject of “ great interest” to him. 
But no proof was forthcoming of any intention to estab- 
lish a real head of the Education Department. The 
political outlook was disturbed, and the re-awakened 
agitation in the Church did not promise an easy acquies- 
cence in Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth’s proposal to establish an 
independent department with a Minister of Instruction 
at its head. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth had recovered 
sufficiently to tire of inaction, and, early in 1849, he 
resumed some of his work. He completed his reply to 
Sir Robert Peel, answering his queries in two detailed 
letters. A newspaper report of an alleged case of 
brutality, in connection with the farming-out of pauper 
children, aroused his indignation, and he wrote a 
passionate letter to the 77zmes, “under the ungovernable 
impulse of a disgust and hatred of the system of which 
these poor children are the victims.” The strong 
remonstrances of his wife and brother, against the ex- 
citement that a newspaper controversy might entail, 
induced him to withdraw the letter, and he explained 
the withdrawal in a note which shows that the spirit 
Was as willing as of old, but the flesh was weak : 


“For the destruction of this hateful trade in the 
health and lives of these poor children I would run any 
risk if I were well. But I am not well enough to bear 
any constant demand on my energies, and I shall not 
get well without rest of mind intellectually and morally.” 


In returning to the office he chose the three thorniest 
questions as his own concerns: the Management Clauses 
controversy, communications from religious bodies and 
questions concerning training colleges—as though he 
could entrust such delicate matters to no other 
hands. “It is my intention,” he wrote on February 109, 
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ve the Management Clauses, “to devote what strength 
I have left to the settlement of this question.” 

It was obvious that he would only find rest out of 
the country, and doctors and friends insisted on his 
complete withdrawal from work. But he could not 
leave the cause of national education, and the depart- 
ment he had developed, to the risks of indifferent super- 
vision, and he consulted both Mr. Lingen and the Rev. 
F. Temple on the question of appointing a temporary 
Secretary during his absence. The Rev. F. Temple 
replied frankly that Lingen was the more suitable man, 
that he would “ wear better” in office, that a clergyman 
would be suspect, and ending: “I mean what I say; I 
mean to act on it, and I wish you to do the same.” 
Lingen wrote offering to acquiesce in any temporary 
arrangement that would help to ease his chief's mind, 
and added the more lawyer-like caveat: “ If, however 
the arrangements now to be made are to be considered 
other than provisional, either now, or in their conse- 
quences, I desire to reserve to myself full liberty of 
acting as I may judge expedient.” 

Apparently the Government were unwilling to lose 
Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth’s services, yet thought it impos- 
sible or inopportune to reorganise his department. In 
February he had announced his willingness to resign 
his office 


“at once into the hands of any person whose ability, 
experience, and political views justified the confidence 
of the Committee of Council. Lord John Russell said 
that he did not know where to find such a person, and 
asked me whether I could recommend any one; but I 
was equally at a loss.” 


In March, Lord Lansdowne sent to him a copy of 
a proposed Minute explaining the Secretary's “leave 
of absence,” and Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth re-wrote it, 
emphasising that he sought relief “ from the intolerable 
pressure of executive details,” and that, during his 
absence, he wished “to vacate the responsibilities and 
emoluments of the office of Assistant Secretary.” A 
conversation with Lord Lansdowne led him to anticipate 
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that the suggested reorganisation of the office was in 
contemplation, but a letter from the Prime Minister 
announced that the rank of Privy Councillor would be 
bestowed on him upon relinquishing office. It is difficult 
to interpret the attitude of the Government on more 
charitable grounds than a pre-occupation with other 
matters. Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth replied: 


“T conceive that your lordship is good enough to 
offer me these alternatives, viz. : : 

“1 That, after a period of rest (during which I 
shall receive no salary), I shall be at liberty to resume 
the duties and position of Assistant Secretary, as 
hitherto defined; or 2. That, as a mark of approbation 
of my services, I may receive the rank of Privy 
Councillor upon my retirement. 

“Tf I rightly understand the alternatives before me 
I cannot hesitate at once to prefer the distinction which 
you are so kind as to offer me, and to retire from my 
present office. 

“T am, however, most anxious to do so in the way 
which may occasion the least embarrassment to the 
Committee of Council. I should be glad that the 
Government should have ample opportunity to select 
my successor, and I should be anxious to do everything 
in my power to aid any person who may be charged 
with these duties. At all times, as long as the present 
Government is in power, I should seek to avail my- 
self to the utmost of every occasion to prove my 
constant loyalty to them, and the anxiety which I have 
that my resignation should cause no trouble whatever 
to the Committee of Council on Education.” 


Still no definite solution was achieved. His resigna- 
tion was in Lord Lansdowne’s hands, yet had not been 
accepted. Every care had been taken that none but 
himself should suffer inconvenience or embarrassment. 
A letter written on April 7, 1849, to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, shows that his latest effort, before leaving 
England, was to promote the solution of the Manage- 
ment Clauses struggle by appealing for a settlement on 
the concessions recently made by the Committee of 
Council after negotiations with the National Society. 
The Archbishop replied: “ Mr. Denison and his friends 
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are not satisfied; but they were not likely to be... . 
In all other quarters the letter has been thankfully 
received.” 

Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth left England for a continental 
tour which occupied six months, and for the first time, 
if the absence of letters may be taken as proof, his pen 
was laid aside and his mind undisturbed by the worries 
of the controversy that was rising within the National 
Society. The building of Kneller Hall had become the 
new goad to irritate an already infuriated organism, and 
the Church Press, in the summer of 1849, drew scarifying 
pictures of the teachers that the Government were 
designing to send out: it was “an infidel college,” it 
would train up “a set of Socinians, rationalists, and 
infidels, attached to no particular religion, belief, or 
. communion.”! It was accepted by the extremists as a 
proof that the Church schools and training colleges 
were about to be superseded by a Government system. 

The first letter which marks the return of Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth in the autumn of 1849 was from Lord 
Lansdowne, expressing pleasure at the “ favourable 
account” of his health. 

“Lingen and Temple,” he wrote, “have both been 
doing very well, and we have kept in tolerably smooth 
water as to religious questions, the only points that 
from time to time disturb us. The Bishops and the 
reasonable part of the National Society show that they 
cannot decently press us for more concessions, though 
Mr. Denison, and | am sorry to say (though with far 
less violence and absurdity) Archdeacon Manning? go 
on throwing a little fuel into the flame.” 


It would, perhaps, be more true to say that the 
peace of non-aggressive routine had settled upon the 
Education Office, a peace that was to remain unbroken 
until, a dozen years later, the proposals of Mr. Robert 
Lowe awakened controversy once more. 


1 English Review, September, 1849. John Bull maintained a series 
of attacks in successive numbers about this time. 

2 Manning’s part in the educational struggles of 1848-50 has been 
told, from a special point of view, in Purcell’s Life of Cardinal Manning, 
vol, i., chap. xx. It gives a fairly full account of the 1849 meeting of 
the National Society 
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Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth’s health was very incompletely 
restored, and his friends urged him not to alter his 
previous decision : 


“Ts it wise of you,” asked his former colleague and 
friend, Mr. Lefevre, on December 8, ‘to form_a fresh 
connection with the Committee of Privy Council? 
Could you stay in it with any new Government? Can 
you use the aid of others so as to save yourself? 
I doubt it much—you are too zealous and too in- 
dustrious.... Will your health, as it is at present, 
bear moderate work with responsibility—or 1s it not 
better to give nature fairer play and continue your 
holiday till you are completely well?” 


So events were allowed to take their course, and on 
December 11, Lord Lansdowne, after consulting Lord 
John Russell, wrote: 


“We are equally of opinion that it is now no longer 
expedient, when the session of Parliament is approach- 
ing, that the Education Department should remain upon 
a footing which was obviously temporary. . . . We both 
think that the time has now arrived when, upon making 
a new arrangement permanent, her Majesty should be 
advised to express her sense of your great and zealous 
services by conferring upon you and upon your family 
the dignity of a baronetcy, for which the necessary 
directions will be given as soon as I| have received 
your answer.” 


Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth’s answer did not altogether 
conceal his disappointment : 


“T have not ventured to intrude myself in any way 
on your lordship’s notice, because, though I have been 
steadily recovering from the shock to my health which 
I suffered in December, 1848, and though I expect soon 
completely to regain the power of sustaining prolonged 
application, I felt that I could not withdraw the resigna- 
tion of the office of Assistant Secretary to the Committee 
of Council on Education which I placed in your lord- 
ship’s hands before I left town. 

“The superintendence of a department which had 
gradually acquired such importance and extent would 
have been comparatively easy to me from a position of 
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authority ; but, in the position in which I was placed, I 
could successfully regulate it only by setting an example 
of self-devotion. A few months’ relaxation of my office 
would have thrown the Department into confusion. 
Consequently my strength failed. 

“The practical difficulties which have obstructed 
the development of a system of public education for 
the poor have not been surmounted without great 
controversies in which, under your direction, it has 
been my duty to take a decisive part in opposition to 
the claims of the most formidable social power in the 
country. As I cannot hope to have conciliated either 
the extreme party which would reconcile the Church 
with Rome, or the party which would deprive the 
Church of her revenues, and separate her from the 
State, I value a mark of the approval of her Majesty 
and the Government of the services which I have 
rendered up to the period of my resignation. 

“These are the feelings that, with great respect for 
your lordship, and many acknowledgments of the 
uniform courtesy and consideration which has marked 
your intercourse with me, induce me to accept the offer 
which you are pleased to make that her Majesty should 
be pleased to express her sense of my services by 
conferring upon me and upon my family the dignity of 
a baronetcy.” 


On December 15 Lord John Russell announced the 
Queen’s consent, and added his testimony to the “able, 
enlightened, and laborious exertions” that Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth had made. The necessary formalities 
were concluded, his mother commenting on the strange- 
ness of being asked after the health of Sir James, and 
on December 25, 1849, the Gazette announced: 


““The Queen has also been pleased to direct letters 
patent to be passed under the Great Seal, granting the 
dignity of a Baronet of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland unto James Phillips Kay-Shuttle- 
worth, of Gawthorpe Hall, in county palatine of Lan- 
caster, Esq., and to the heirs male of his body lawfully 
begotten.” 


CHAPTER Vill 


EDUCATION BILLS AND LOCAL MOVEMENTS, 1850-1859 


Tue life of Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth, after relinquish- 
ing office, became more fragmentary and less public. 
His shattered health drove him to the country or 
abroad in search of rest, and the care of the Gawthorpe 
estates, and the fostering of local movements, occupied 
much of the leisure consequent on his retirement. 
His name figures from time to timein Lancashire public 
affairs, and the ten years of his life summarised in this 
chapter, though they were laborious, were years of 
suffering broken by intervals of energetic public action. 

In the letters of Charlotte Bronté! a tantalisingly 
incomplete picture is drawn of Sir James in 1850. 
Their acquaintance could not have developed at a 
more unpromising time, for when he and his wife 
visited Haworth in February of that year (they were 
distant neighbours, separated by some miles of un- 
inhabited moorland), the vicarage was a place of grief 
and haunting memories, and Charlotte was the only 
survivor of the four gifted children. Small wonder 
that she could mistakenly describe him as looking in 
“vigorous health”; smaller wonder that she consented 


to visit Gawthorpe only when her father commanded 
her to accept the invitation.? 


1 Mrs. Gaskell’s Lzfe of Charlotte Bronté and C. K. Shorter’s Charlotte 
Bronté and Her Circle. 

* The tradition is that Sir James, who had an intimate knowledge of 
East Lancashire places and people, and had heard much of the Bronté 
family from a Burnley resident who came from Haworth, decided that 
Currer Bell would be found there. After visiting the church he was 


invited into the vicarage, and as Charlotte Bronté came forward to meet 
him he whispered “‘ Jane Eyre.” 


Ta ae 
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Her visit gave her a clearer, but still remote view: 


“Sir James is a man of polished manners, with clear 
intellect and highly cultivated mind. On the whole, I 
got on very well with him. His health is just now 
somewhat broken by his severe official labours.” 


To Ellen Nussey she wrote more intimately : 


“In manner he can be gracious and dignified ; his 
tastes and feelings are capable of elevation; frank he is 
not, but, on the contrary, politic; he calls himself a man 
of the world and knows the world’s ways; courtly and 
affable in some points of view, he is strict and rigorous 
in others. In him, high mental cultivation is combined 
with an extended range of observation, and thoroughly 
practical views and habits. His nerves are naturally 
acutely sensitive, and the present very critical state 
of his health has exaggerated sensitiveness and 
irritability.” 

A promise to accompany her new friends to London 
had to be broken, first by the illness of her father, and, 
in May, by the serious condition of Sir James, and she 
seems then to have understood for the first time the 
critical nature of his breakdown: “My journey to 
London is again postponed, and this time indefinitely. 
Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth’s state of health is the 
cause—a cause, I fear, not likely to be soon removed.” 

In August she was again their guest at the Briary, 
Lowood, near Windermere, and there she met Mrs. 
Gaskell for the first time. Her description of this visit 
to Ellen Nussey shows how difficult it was to win her 
interest : 


“If I could only have dropped unseen out of the 
carriage and gone away by myself in amongst those 
grand hills and sweet dales, I should have drunk in the 
full power of this glorious scenery. In company this 
can hardly be. Sometimes when Sir James Kay- 
Shuttleworth was warning me against the faults of the 
artist class, all the while vagrant artist instincts were 
busy in the mind of his listener.” 


It was a strange contrast—the timid, self-conscious, 
subjective, mystic Celt, and the clear-minded, objective, 
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energetic Saxon, whose practical idealism was now 
strangely obstructed by irritating weakness. The 
contrast probably accounts for her superficial and in- 
adequate analysis of his character : 


“Nine points out of ten in him are utilitarian—the 
tenth is artistic. This tithe of his nature seems to me 
at war with all the rest—it is just enough to incline him 
restlessly towards the artist class, and far too little to 
make him one of them. The consequent inability to do 
things which he admires, embitters him, I think—it 
makes him doubt perfections and dwell on faults.” 


Yet, slowly, the opposition was resolved, for, in 
December, she wrote to Ellen Nussey: “I begin to 
admit in my own mind that he is sincerely benignant to 
me. I grieve to say he looks to me as if wasting away.” 
But there is no further record of their understanding. 
She saw him and recorded his kindness to her during 
her visit to London in 1851; and, in 1854, he was a visitor 
at Haworth. He was making inquiries at the time 
about a suitable clergyman for Habergham, and what 
Mrs. Gaskell has described as the “offer” of a living is 
more correctly described by Sir James in the following 
letter : 


“T heard that our friend Miss Bronté had married a 
Mr. Nicholls. I had written to her. She had described 
her husband as a sensible man of high principles, and 
whose attachment to her had borne the trial of several 
years’ delay. He had been described to me as a very 
estimable man by others. I found him all and more 
than I had been led to expect. They seemed in a calm 
and hopeful state of mutual confidence and regard. [| 
sounded them on the possibility of any change. They 
both felt that they could not leave Mr. Bronté, who is 78, 
and to whom any change at that age would be very 
hazardous. Weagreed that it was better not to disturb 
him by mentioning what was obviously impracticable. 
The emolument of Haworth is only £160 per annum and 
the parsonage, and the cure involves an exile from 
civilisation—the emoluments of Habergham are £200, 
and we propose forthwith to build a parsonage.” 


The Nicholls visited Gawthorpe at the end of 1854 
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or early in 1855, and a letter from the Rev. Patrick 
Bronté, dated February 3, 1855, has a melancholy 
interest, apart from its evidence of the continuing 
friendship, for it was written exactly eight weeks before 
Mrs. Nicholls died, and describes the illness from 
which she was doomed not to recover : 


“Qwing to my dear daughter’s indisposition, she has 
desired me to answer your kind letter by return of post. 
For several days past she has been confined to her bed, 
where she still lies, oppressed with nausea, sickness, irri- 
tation, anda slow feverish feeling ; and a consequent want 
of appetite and digestion. Our village surgeon visits 
her daily, and we have had a visit from Dr. Mackintosh 
of Bradford, who both think her sickness is symptomatic, 
and that, after a few days, they hope her health will 
again return—nevertheless the trying circumstance 
gives much uneasiness in our little family circle—where 
till lately, considering our respective ages, we have all 
been in good health and spirits. I have read with much 
interest, and a thorough sense of gratitude to you and 
the celebrated medical gentleman you consulted, the 
scientific opinion respecting the state of my eyes.... 
We rejoice that your health is improving, and that the 
horrid neuralgia is less frequent in its visits, and has 
lost some of that virulence which often extends its 
direful influence to body and mind. Mr. and Mrs. 
Nicholls join me in the most respectful regards—and as 
soon as my dear daughter gets better she will no doubt 
give youa statement of circumstances in a manner more 
satisfactory than I am able to do.” 


The state of his health, during the early years of 
the friendship thus tragically ended, was described by 
Sir James himself, in 1853, in a poignant sentence in 
the preface to his book Public Education, where he 
speaks of himself as “worn with work, scathed by 
former controversies and restored to life after four 
years of suffering.” But this was optimistic; and the 
inroads which excessive labour had made on his consti- 
tution were not so quickly repaired. 

The question of public education, in which he con- 
tinued to take an absorbing interest, became, after 1849, 
a complex story of divided effort and local movements. 

Q 
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From 1850 to 1858 a stream of education bills came 
before Parliament, a stream which neither the Crimean 
War nor the convulsions of Governments could check, 
though none of the proposals became law. The 
antagonists were divided, as ever, by the religious 
problem ; but it is a striking proof of the changed nature 
of the combat that the two leading parties were fighting 
the battle of secular schools versus denominational 
schools, and that both were agreed in allowing full 
liberty of conscience. Denison’s party was a small and 
decreasing minority, and the early ’fifties, as we have 
seen (p. 188), witnessed his total defeat. His last 
triumph in the National Society was at the annual 
meeting in 1850, when he succeeded in passing a 
resolution condemning co-operation between Church 
and State because it prevented the former from putting 
her schools “under the sole and permanent control of 
theclergymanof the parish and the Bishopof the diocese.” 
In 1851, after the Low Church party had circularised 
the country and secured more adequate representation 
at the annual meeting, his resolution was defeated. 

The committee of the National Society were drawn 
largely from the High Church party, and the advent of 
Lord Derby’s Government, in 1852, led them to approach 
the Committee of Council in order to gain further con- 
cessions in the Management Clauses. The concession 
hoped for was a very small part of what Denison 
demanded—it merely empowered the clergy to suspend 
a teacher, or exclude a book on moral as well as religious 
grounds, pending an appeal tothe Bishop; but Denison, 
realising the feeling of the meeting, withdrew his reso- 
lution, and avoided a second defeat. 

The struggle shook the National Society to its 
foundations, and almost brought into being a rival body. 
Moderate Churchmen were critical of the constitution 
of the Society, condemned the policy of exclusive 
schools, and expressed open alarm at the High Church 
training given in St. Mark’s College. They drew to- 


gether, in 1852, with two objects in view: “first, to | 


make the National Society a full and fair representation 


| 


| 
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of the Church; and, secondly, to check the unseemly 
agitation which has for six years disturbed its annual 
meetings.”' They circularised the country as to the 
policy they should adopt, and the result was the forma- 
tion of the Church Education Society, “to promote 
National Education on Protestant and Church of England 
Principles.”? They held their first public meeting in 
1853, and supported the policy for which Sir James Kay- 
Shuttleworth stood; denominational schools governed 
by the Management Clauses; the help of the State ac- 
cording to the methods laid down in the Minutes of 
1846 ; and exemption of scholars from doctrinal instruc- 
tion on conscientious grounds. 

Sir James felt the effects of this struggle in at least 
two personal attacks. The Spectator (May 24, 1851) 
devoted a leading article to the accusation that the 
Committee of Council had been “ the unconscious instru- 
ments of a subordinate official,” and charged him with 
altering the words of the Minute of June, 1839—in- 
spectors should “not be authorised to examine into the 
religious instruction given in the school,’—into the 
more pernicious wording of the circular of September, 
1839—“inspectors will not zerfere with the religious 
instruction.”? It seems difficult to build up on this 
verbal refinement any very serious intent, and Sir 
James’s reply, that he was abroad in September, 18309, 
and that the change was adopted deliberately by the 
Committee of Council, would appear to most people a 
sufficient answer to the charge. But The Spectator was 
too much moved by contemporary Church anger to be 
pacified by the disproof of its allegations. 

The old charge that the Management Clauses were 
first “unostentatiously” forced upon school promoters 
was also revived, and when it was used by the Home 


1 Remarks on the Present State of the National Society, First Paper, 
July, 1852. 

2 Second Paper, January, 1853. 

3 In the paper, kept by Sir James, which was presented to the Com- 
mittee of Council at its meeting on September 24, 1839, the first form of 
the words given above is struck out, and by the side, obviously in Lord 
John Russell’s hand, the words “New Minute” are written. Below this 
is written, in another and a strange hand, the second form given above. 
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Secretary in the debate on the Minute of June, 1852, Sir 
James decided to publish a letter! which had been 
written a year before by the Rev. W. J. Kennedy, 
formerly Secretary to the National Society, giving the 
history of the negotiations preceding the adoption of 
the clauses, and completely vindicating Sir James from 
the charges that had been made. Two paragraphs may 
be quoted from it: 


“ Youhad then, as I said, just reason for looking after 
the rights of the laity, and the future welfare of the 
schools aided by Parliament. But then comes the further 
question, whether you did this in a legitimate way? 
And I have sincere pleasure in bearing my testimony, 
privately or publicly, that you did so. You had most 
delicate matters to deal with, and yours was no easy 
task in any way. If you erred, you erred on the right 
side, that of caution. But it should ever be borne in 
mind that all you did about the Management Clauses, in 
the important year 1846, you did (I doubt not) with the 
concurrence of the late Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of London; and no one will impugn their 
anxiety for the good of the Church in every way. In 
the autumn of 1846 I know that you went down to 
Addington to lay the whole matter of the clauses before 
His Grace the late Archbishop; and I believe that in 
the same autumn you went to Malvern and laid the 
whole matter before the Bishop of London. This fact 
alone, if it were known, must for ever absolve you from 
the charge of having acted treacherously or hostilely to 
the Church of England. The question perhaps rather 
is, whether she was not unduly favoured ? 

“ Afterwards I have good reason to know that you 
advocated the adoption by the Committee of Council 
of many important improvements suggested by the 
National Society. If these improvements had only been 
in the original clauses in 1846, all would have been well. 
These improvements were, however, eventually adopted 


in great measure through your agency.’ 


Meanwhile, two important movements, originating 
in Manchester,? were making the subject of State edu- 


1 In the Zzmes, June 24, 1852. 


* See, for a detailed account, S. E. Maltby’s Manchester and the 
Movement for National Elementary Education. 
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cation an annual contest in Parliament. The Lancashire 
Public School Association was formed there in 1847, 
and formulated a plan of secular instruction, financed by 
local rates and controlled by local committees, “leaving 
to parents, guardians, and religious teachers the incul- 
cation of doctrinal religion ; to afford opportunities for 
which the schools shall be closed at stated times in each 
week.”! The strength of this movement lay in its 
logical abolition of the religious difficulty ; its weakness 
was the impracticability of the solution, for it proposed 
to throw aside all previous effort and start de novo. It 
rapidly secured support from Liberal politicians, chief 
of whom was Cobden, and, by 1849, had aroused sufficient 
public interest to hold a crowded meeting together for 
five hours while an amendment favouring a religious 
basis was discussed. In 1850 their meeting lasted even 
longer, and the Secularists won a decisive victory. 
Stimulated by financial and numerical support, the 
Association called a national conference, and adopted a 
name which marks its sense of growth—the National 
Public School Association. A national campaign was 
begun, and the committee included fourteen members of 
Parliament, and thirty-four ministers of religion, many 
of whom were drawn to the Association by the desire 
to free schools from a controversy which had impeded 
their progress, and by the attractive prospect of securing 
a settlement at a stroke. 
Sir James took a longer view: 


“ T regard the Lancashire Public School Association,” 
he wrote,” in refusing an invitation to attend the con- 
ference, “as the representative of a great political party 
which seeks to promote the education of the people for 
wise and just political ends. In this respect I sympa- 
thise with the labours of the Association, and I think it 
will be useful in bringing into strong relief not only the 


1 Much argument, both then and later, was based upon the common 
school system of Massachusetts. Remarkably unanimous testimony to 
its success was given ina pamphlet published in 1854 : Lvidence as to the 
Religious Working of the Common Schools of Massachusetts, with a 
Preface by the Hon. Edward Twisleton. 

2 Manchester Guardian, November 6, 1850. 
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political objects which are dependent on the establish- 

ment of a system of national education, but also those 

principles of civil liberty which provide that every man 

should have the opportunity of so training his child that 

he shall be fitted by his exertions to raise himself to the 

Cran of political franchise with advantage to the 
tate. 

‘But though I sympathise with these political objects 
and think that the Lancashire Public School Association 
will do good service by bringing them publicly before 
the public, I cannot conscientiously concur with them 
in seeking to establish a system of daily schools 
separate from the superintendence of the great religious 
bodies of this country, and in which the religious 
influence shall not pervade the whole discipline and 
instruction. Moreover, I hope that, as the Association 
proceeds, this object will become subordinate to the 
great social and political rights involved in the establish- 
ment of a system of national education.” 


From this standpoint, the union between school and 
religious congregation, Sir James did not move. His 
own religious convictions, his interpretation of the 
historical development of education in England, and his 
firm belief that, if voluntary effort and exertion were to 
be preserved, the Churches must retain as much responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of schools as they could carry 
—these were sufficient for him to decide that the secular 
solution was unsatisfactory and held no promise. The 
problem to him was: how to secure a harmony between 
Church and State, so that no child should be debarred 
from any school, no parent’s religious belief violated, 
no Church unfairly treated, and no voluntary effort 
suppressed either by inadequacy of funds or by a too 
easy bestowal of State aid. 

A second movement in Manchester, led by the Rev. 
C. Richson,! emerged in 1850 in an attempt to solve the 
education question on a religious basis, and especially 
to get the poor children of large towns into school. He 


1 Canon Richson was a prolific writer of pamphlets, including 4 
Sketch of some of the Causes which in Manchester induced the abandon- 
ment of the Voluntary System in the support of Schools, and the Intro- 
duction of the Manchester and Salford Education Bill. 1851. 
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drew up a bill in March, designed “to supplement 
voluntary efforts in the promotion of Education” by 
setting up District School Committees and a County 
Board with power to collect a school rate. Financial 
help was to be given to existing schools, on condition 
that they employed certificated teachers and did not 
enforce doctrinal instruction on children whose parents 
objected on religious grounds. If a school deficiency 
was found to exist in any area, the voluntary societies 
were to be allowed to make provision ; if they failed to 
do so, the County Board could erect a school, the 
religious instruction in which would be determined by a 
majority vote in the district concerned. The Bill was 
circulated and a group of Churchmen and Dissenters 
was gathered together, but for a time little progress was 
made. On October 31, 1850 (the day of a triumphant 
meeting of the National Association), the Rev. C. Richson 
wrote to Sir James: “ You will be sorry to hear that, 
with all the efforts of the Lancashire Public School 
Association before our eyes, our Society is on the eve of 
dissolution.” 

But, on the suggestion of one of the committee, the 
Bill was localised, a public meeting was called by the 
Mayor, and the “ Manchester and Salford Committee on 
Education,” representing all the Churches, was appointed 
to examine the Bill and report on it to a subsequent 
meeting. Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth, in a long letter 
published in the Manchester Guardian,’ gave his public 
approval to the scheme, pointing out that it followed 
and extended the principles that had been laid down by 
three Governments : 


I do not perceive that the Manchester and Salford 
Boroughs Education Bill will, when its provisions are 
matured, be in opposition to any political principle 
which has, either directly or by implication, received 
the sanction of the House of Commons, or of the leaders 
of the two great parties which have administered the 
affairs of this country since 1839. On the contrary, the 
gentlemen who have made this proposal have the merit 


1 January 11, 1851. 
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of having rightly interpreted the direction in which the 
measures of Lord Melbourne’s, Sir Robert Peel’s, and 
Lord John Russell’s Governments have gradually 
pointed, and of having defined, with a near approach to 
accuracy, the general principles of the arrangements 
which any of these administrations would have been 
ready to propose, if they had found public opinion 
sufficiently developed.” 


While thus approving the principles, he remained 
critical of details, and throughout January, 1851, he 
was in daily communication with members of the Com- 
mittee. He knew, no man better, that success was 
hard to win, and that, while a heterogeneous group could 
be united for a great purpose, it could also be scattered 
by a stupid detail. Mr. F. Adams, in his book The 
Elementary School Contest, has represented the 
Manchester and Salford scheme as “emanating from” 
Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth, a view which later writers 
have copied, and the secular solution as one that he 
opposed on narrow and prejudiced grounds. The view 
is misleading and partisan. He preferred a scheme 
associated with the Churches, for reasons already stated ; 
but, while helping it to avoid the pitfalls that threatened, 
he also kept up a correspondence with members of 
the National Association, and hoped that the two bodies 
would come closer together as they explored the 
ramifications of the problem. 

The most eminent of the active members of the 
National Association was Richard Cobden, who admitted 
at a public meeting that for fifteen years he had favoured 
a scheme of religious education until he became con- 
vinced that the difficulties were insurmountable, and 
also made merry over the Manchester and Salford 
scheme as a “proposal by which everybody shall be 
called upon to pay for the religious teaching of 
everybody else”! In a letter to Sir James he 
wrote: 


1 Manchester Examiner and Times, Jan. 25, 1851. The TZimes 
(London) retorted that if the Manchester and Salford scheme proved 
successful Cobden would be bound by his own admission to support it. 
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“The probability will be that many more con- 
scientious men of all parties will be driven to our 
remote refuge of despairing educationists, the purely 
secular system. I have been so long a witness of the 
impractical elements in the religious bodies, when 
education is the question upon which they are asked to 
agree, that I confess I regard with incredulity and almost 
hopelessness any attempt to bring them to one common 
ground of co-operation.” 


W. E. Forster, also a member, was less pessimistic 
than Cobden, and a letter of his shows how slight was 
his attachment to the National Association: 


“IT do not profess myself a ‘Secular,’ having merely 
enrolled myself under their flag because there was none 
other hoisted, and I confess that my object is simply a 
local rate. ... I shall be most happy to press on this 
new plan [the Manchester and Salford scheme] as much 
as I can, though it will need care not to stultify myself 
by appearing to support two distinct and somewhat 
opposing plans at once.” 


Sir James did not fail to note all these manifestations 
of a possible rapprochement. The boasted unity of the 
National Association was the unity of despair, the result 
of forces in the ‘forties that were already beginning to 
spend themselves. On the other hand, the Manchester 
and Salford Committee soon made what seemed to him 
a false step, by passing a resolution requiring the Holy 
Scriptures to be read in all schools receiving the 
proposed rate aid. Several writers have traced to this 
step the withdrawal of the Roman Catholics; but in 
truth the Roman Catholics had never been more than 
lukewarm about the scheme, and had seldom been 
represented in the meetings of the committee. Sir 
James saw worse consequences: not only the with- 
drawal of the Roman Catholics, but also “the driving 
into the ranks of your opponents many men who will 
not tolerate any form of religious exclusion from civil 
privileges.” As the committee would not alter the 


1 See Chapter VI. p. 189, where the same difficulty arose with the 
Congregationalists in 1847. 
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requirement Sir James urged upon the chairman the 
importance of forestalling the danger, by giving to the 
ratepayer the right of allocating his payments to the 
support of that class of schools which he preferred. 
The chairman objected to the conciliation of opposition 
that had not been expressed, but Sir James warned 
him in long daily letters that he was steering for 
danger: 


“My personal exertions have been unswervingly © 
and unremittedly given for ten years to the promotion 
of public education on a religious basis. 1 most earnestly 
desire it. I exceedingly prefer it to any other problem. 
I trust it will not be shown to be impossible. The 
ship must be waterlogged and lurching into the whirl- 
pool before I am tempted to abandon her. No external 
sign will | give of any apprehension of her approaching 
fate. But let me very seriously warn you, ere you 
venture to put your measure in opposition to any 
defined principle of religious liberty which you could 
by any means avoid, that by so doing you are proposing, 
to all men to whom the education of the people is 
valuable on political grounds, the serious question 
whether they shall not prefer a system of secular 
education to one which violates the conscience of all 
classes ?” 


There were two reasons at least for the warning: 
many Nonconformists had already objected to any kind 
of requirement imposed by the State concerning what 
they should teach or not teach as religious instruction ; 
and the requirement was obviously the last that would 
be agreed to by the Secularists. It spelt disaster, and 
Sir James tried to repair the disaster. The chairman, 
however, was obstinate, and, when the committee stage 
ended (January 31, 1851), the proviso suggested by Sir 
James had not been inserted. He wrote to the Rev. C. 
Richson a few days later: ‘“ You will find hereafter that 
I have been a true prophet, and that to have permitted 
me to appear before your Committee to explain my 
views would have saved you a world of embarrassment 
in the approaching controversy.” 

During these negotiations with Manchester he was 
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also in communication with Dr. Hook and others, of 
Leeds, where a similar scheme was under discussion. 
On the completion of the committee stage at Manchester, 
he wrote to Lord Lansdowne and to Lord John Russell, 
acquainting them with the movements of thought in the 
North and the growing unity of the Churches: “A few 
months’ continued agitation will, I think, enable your 
lordship to avail yourself of improved dispositions in 
the religious communions for the settlement of this 
question.” Lord Lansdowne signified his approval of 
the measure, and promised the support of the Committee 
of Council if the Bill won favour in the House of 
Commons. Lord John Russell replied: “I consider 
the movement now making by Churchmen and Dissenters 
in Lancashire as one of the greatest importance.” 

Before the adjourned public meeting on February 19 
was held in Manchester, Sir James’s proviso for the 
allocation of rates was inserted, and the amended 
proposals were unanimously accepted—although some 
Roman Catholics present raised minor difficulties. Up- 
wards of £6,000 was subscribed, and an executive com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a parliamentary bill. 
The Manchester Guardian, in a spirit of bantering 
approval, regarded the unanimity of such opposing 
forces as “the nearest approximation to the millennium 
that our imperfect nature has yet witnessed,” and 
thought a reconciliation between the two associations 
possible. 

That the Government were prepared to view the 
proposals favourably is shown by their opposition in 
1851 to a motion by Mr. W. J. Fox,? on behalf of the 
National Association, in favour of secular schools, a 
defeat which helped to change the policy of that 
Association. Their stumbling-block had been the 
schools already in existence, for to reasonable and to 
indifferent people the expense of building new ones 
seemed unnecessary. Therefore in August, 1851, the 


1 February 22, 1851. 
2 Mr. Fox had introduced, privately, a Bill embodying the secular 
solution in 1850, without any success. 
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Association added a new clause, providing for the in- 
clusion of existing schools on condition that the teaching 
of doctrinal religion should be restricted to definite 
hours, that attendance at such lessons should not be 
compulsory, that no teacher should be required to give 
such instruction, and that it should not be given at 
the expense of public money. The Manchester Guardian 
welcomed the concession as reducing the differences 
between the two parties to “the very smallest dimen- 
sions,” and a combination of forces might have been 
effected. But the chairman of the Manchester and 
Salford Committee, who had already shown shortsighted 
leadership, denounced the change as “a total revolution,” 
and thus helped to prevent the most promising coalition 
of educational parties that the century had seen. The 
two groups were to spend valuable years in fruitless 
antagonism.! 

During the early ’fifties Sir James was also in close 
touch with various parties in Scotland who were working 
for an education bill to suit the changed conditions 
there. The causes of the agitation were varied: in 
addition to inefficient schools and the absence of any 
instruction for one-third of the children,? the revision 
of the salaries of parochial schoolmasters, due to take 
place every twenty-five years, would next happen in 
1853, and it was estimated that the parochial system 
would lose at least one-fourth of its legal endowment. 
The Free Churches objected to the constitution of the 
parish schools and the religious test for schoolmasters, 
and Lord Melgund’s Bill of 1851, which dealt almost 
exclusively with finance, did not meet with their approval. 
Sir James disapproved of the measure because “of an 
absence of any security for religion either in the 
qualification of the teacher, in the constitution of the 
committee of management, or in the nature of the in- 
struction required.” Being approached by Dr. Candlish 


' The Voluntaryist party reviewed and condemned both schemes in 
the £clectic Review, April, 1851, and printed the article as a pamphlet. 
This was replied to by E. Swaine: Secular Free Schools a Nation's 
Policy. 

2 Public Education, p. 395. 
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and other Free Church leaders, he suggested to them 
that, as all the Scottish Churches accepted the Scriptures 
and the Shorter Catechism, it ought to be possible to 
work out a system of “common schools” which would 
avoid English complications, and to arrange for the 
provision of a few supplementary schools for the small 
dissentient minority. Ifthis solution proved impossible, 
he suggested a bill based on the principles of the 
Manchester and Salford plan. Having won Dr. Candlish’s 
agreement, he communicated with other bodies, and in 
February, 1851, was able to report to Lord John Russell: 
“Tt is clear that both in Scotland and in England the 
education question is ripe for solution.” 

These movements have been described in some 
detail in order to show that Sir James was working 
hard behind the scenes in attempting to remove initial 
difficulties and to promote a coalescence of forces, the 
essential preliminaries of successful legislation. He 
also contemplated entering Parliament at this time, 
chiefly to promote the educational legislation which 
was in preparation, and his correspondence with at 
least three constituencies, Hull, Bury, and Macclesfield, 
reveals him as a politician of independence whose 
conditions of candidature were almost too rigid to 
secure his adoption in any town, save where an election 
could be conducted and won by intelligence alone. 
From the Bury correspondence may be selected a state- 
ment of his views. After describing his early work in 
sanitary reform and his later efforts for education, he 
describes the need for a more elaborate measure, 
including rate-aid for schools and the safeguarding of 
all rights of conscience. 


“The establishment of this system was the object 
which I kept steadily in view during my last six years 
of administrative labour, and to which | am anxious to 
devote my attention in Parliament. But I regard a 
system of national education only as a means to the 
attainment of great national objects . . . which may be 
described under the comprehensive term of the Christian 
civilisation of the people .. . the enjoyment of complete 
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political freedom... a large and liberal extension of 
the suffrage, excluding no class of men who would not 
be bribed or coerced.” ! 


Retrenchment in public expenditure, self-government 
for the colonies, better legislation for Ireland, an 
aggressive commercial policy rather than an aggressive 
military or naval one, the complete triumph of free 
trade and of civil and religious freedom—these were 
the chief items of his programme. 

Of more personal interest was his correspondence 
with Macclesfield, both for its origin and its termina- 
tion. A large party there was endeavouring to secure 
the necessary parliamentary sanction to apply the 
Public Health Act to that borough, but the sitting 
Borough Members, one of whom was a large property- 
owner, had successfully defeated the attempt. The 
Macclesfield Working Men’s Sanitary Committee, in 
July, 1851, invited Sir James’s help, knowing his zeal 
for their cause, and he secured for them the support 
of many Members. Thereupon the Committee invited 
him to become a candidate for the borough, and he 
was much attracted by the appeal. It was a cause 
that enlisted his enthusiasm; it had originated in a 
praiseworthy desire of intelligent working men to work 
out their own salvation; it represented a genuine local 
impulse. He replied, however, that he was unwilling 
to enter intoa full political statement, except “upon the 
invitation of such a body of the electors as would leave 
me no choice as to the course which my duty would 
require me to pursue.” ‘This was apparently not forth- 
coming. 

In February, 1852, he was again in touch with various 
leaders at Macclesfield, in their renewed attempt to 
secure the application of the Public Health Act. One 
of them wrote offering influential local Conservative 
support, if he would contest the borough against the 
two obstructors of sanitary reform. In a guarded 
reply, he defined his principles, especially on social 


* He was in favour of disfranchising those who showed inability to 
use the vote intelligently. 
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questions, and stipulated for a resolution that he 
“should be the sole candidate of all parties not con- 
nected with the sitting Members,” adding other con- 
ditions, which presumably were not acceptable to 
election managers : 


“The same feelings induce me to repeat to you that 
I could not consent to any expedients or practices in 
the management of the canvass or contest which would 
not bear the test of the severest scrutiny before a 
Committee of the House of Commons, and I should 
wish the Registration Committee to be distinctly aware 
that, if the success of their candidate is in any degree 
dependent on the expenditure of money in treating, 
in bribes, in the employment of agents in private 
canvassing, or in any other way condemned by the 
votes of Committees of the House, I would not consent 
to spend a shilling on such objects. My private friends 
in London regard my health as now so far restored that 
I might make some guarded political demonstrations 
during this spring, and they assure me that if | 
were to do so I might hope to have many opportunities 
afforded me of entering the House. They therefore 
strongly counsel me not to commit myself to any 
borough without the most A Nase evidence of my being 
supported by a majority of the constituency. 

“As respects Macclesfield, if the whole of the 
members of the Registration Committee are not 
present at the proposed meeting this week, I think 
every member should be individually consulted—every: 
member should read my letter—those not present at 
the meeting should in writing express their opinions, 
and only in case five-sixths of the members were 
heartily in my favour should I think it worth your 
while to attempt to get up a requisition from the 
electors in my favour. Without such a requisition 
signed by a very large proportion of the electors, and 
especially by a majority of the influential electors, | 
could not come forward as a candidate. Before you 
take so much trouble you had better reflect whether a 
candidate whose health is less delicate and who has 
fewer scruples would not suit Macclesfield better.” 


The relationship of a constituency to its prospective 
Member has hardly yet achieved such heights! 
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The accession of Lord Derby’s Ministry, in 1852, was 
not favourable to the various education measures that 
were in preparation. When the Manchester and Salford 
Bill was brought forward it was ascertained that the 
Manchester Town Council opposed it on the ground 
that it was a local and not a national measure, and the 
Government, with considerable astuteness, referred both 
it and the National Association proposals to a Select 
Committee, which collected and published a large mass 
of evidence, and, with even more astuteness, avoided 
making any report. In the following year the Aberdeen 
Coalition came into power, with Lord John Russell as 
Leader of the House of Commons, and hope revived. 

The publication in 1853 of Sir James Kay-Shuttle- 
worth’s volume on Public Education is a tribute to the 
interest that had been aroused. It is vigorous enough 
in its early chapters, but rather ponderous later, when 
the argument is complicated by statistics and burdened 
by calculations that have now lost their value. Its thesis 
is clear: it attempts to justify the policy of the Com- 
mittee of Council against the exclusive demands of the 
‘“medizval” party in the Church, to demonstrate the 
need for State aid in answer to the Voluntaryists’ 
objection, and to show that rate aid is the most 
satisfactory new way of extension. Writing at atime 
when many indications pointed to a speedy settlement, 
he exults in the discomfiture of the malcontents: he 
shows that the extremists in the Church have aroused 
a formidable moderate party prepared to unite with 
the Dissenters in securing a national system, that the 
Voluntaryists have failed to capture the British and 
Foreign School Society and even prominent Congrega- 
tionalist leaders, and that the Secularists have realised 
their difficulties and have offered to admit existing 
denominational schools to a participation in a public 
school rate. ‘Two parties alone remain opposed to the 
general stream, “‘and these parties are at the opposite 
poles of religious polity.” The work already done by 
the Committee of Council; the substitution of the 
pupil teacher system for the monitorial system, which 
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had “dragged into the mire of its own dishonour the 
public estimate of what was practicable or desirable in 
the education of the poor”; the stimulus of Battersea 
which had led, by 1853, to the establishment of forty 
training colleges ; the progress already evident from 
the Minutes of 1846—these are claimed, and justly 
claimed, as proofs of growth whose success has been 
testified to not only by the school inspectors, but by 
an obviously changed attitude to education throughout 
the country. Yet they are to be regarded only as 
“preliminaries to that universal diffusion and general 
efficiency of elementary schools.” 

The remainder of the book, with the exception of the 
last chapter which is devoted to Scotland, consists of 
closely argued statistical proof of the necessity for a 
school rate. He begins by inquiring how much money 
would be required to bring all existing schools up to the 
standard of the Minutes of 1846, and estimates that the 
Church of England would have to spend more than two 
and a half million pounds on buildings, and make an 
additional annual outlay of a million and a half pounds. 
Other religious communions would have to raise their 
annual income from a quarter to half a million. And 
even this enormous sum would not provide education for 
all children. 

This money might come from endowments, local 
subscriptions, collections and school pence, and these 
resources he examines in turn. Endowments might 
easily be made to carry their share of the increased 
burden, for “no funds ... were ever worse adminis- 
tered,” and he suggests a new Committee of the Privy 
Council to control them.! From subscriptions and 
collections he sees little hope of increased amounts, for 
although the Churches have shown their ability to raise 
large sums for a specific purpose, they have found it 
difficult to maintain their increased efforts over a period. 
The income from school pence might be increased, but 
there are periods of commercial depression, and there 

1 See Chapter X. p. 301, for his proposals with regard to educational 


endowments. 
R 
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is the’ recurrent poverty of the worst paid workers 
which must be set against this possible increase, and 
these are burdens which must be borne collectively. 
His case, therefore, for rate aid is established (Chapter 
VI.). Granted that the first responsibility and duty 
must lie with the parent; that, when he fails, Christian 
sympathy may step in and help to lift the burden; it is 
still obvious that the State has a bounden duty to per- 
form when these other provisions fail. The facts show 
that the two first agencies are unable to face the task 
alone. It is true that the State cannot do some things 
as well as voluntary agencies ; but, on the other hand, 
it can do some better: it can protect civil rights, it can 
protect the conscientious scruples of a minority, it can 
advance the claims of special features like industrial art 
and the science of manufactures. There are bounds 
beyond which the State must not go: it must not 
diminish or discourage individual enterprise, it must 
not abolish school fees for those who can pay, or sub- 
scriptions from those who can give. He gives in out- 
line, therefore, the principles of a Borough School Act 
which would neither establish new schools nor interfere 
with the ownership, government, or management of 
existing schools, except to enable trustees to receive the 
children of other communions with full rights of con- 
science. The Borough School Committee would distri- 
bute the rate and protect the civil rights of minorities, 
and rate aid would be limited to twopence per week for 
each child, provided that threepence per week was 
obtained from endowments, subscriptions, and school 
pence. The latter must be at least one penny per week, 
and if it amounted to more than fourpence the school 
would not receive any aid from the rates. By this plan 
he estimates that the schools in the industrial towns 
would have their incomes raised to twenty shillings 
per scholar annually (48 weeks at fivepence per week), 
and would be able to satisfy the conditions required 
by the Minutes of 1846, thus ensuring a further aug- 


mentation of twelve shillings per annum for each 
scholar, 
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A final chapter, as stated above, is devoted to Scot- 
land, and there he traces the development of the 
parochial schools, and reviews Lord Melgund’s and 
the Free Church proposals, outlining the case for a 
common school. His final words reaffirm, in lugubrious 
terms, the eventual consequences of neglecting the pro- 
vision of a national system : 


“The reign of ignorance, brutish habits, crime, and 
heathenism may be indefinitely prolonged. This cloud 
may brood with the gleam of hell over the destinies of 
a heroic race, nor can any human prescience foretell what 
may be the catastrophe when its dark womb struggles 
with the throes of a new birth amidst the lightnings of 
social convulsion. If the monarchy and the representa- 
tive system of Great Britain are to perish, it will not be 
from any conspiracy of the nobles. Magna Charta and 
the Revolution settlement secured and limited their 
influence in the Constitution. Nor will it arise from 
the rebellion of the middle classes, who acquired their 
due share of political power by the Reform Bill. But 
the dominion of an ignorant and demoralised democracy 
is scarcely more fatal than the growth of popular dis- 
content—the inevitable consequence of the waste of 
national resources by a people who multiply without 
forethought; purchase misery by improvidence; and 
exchange the frenzy of inebriety for the madness of 
political fanaticism. The sure road to socialism is by a 
prolongation of the contrasts between luxury and desti- 
tution; vast accumulations and ill-rewarded toil; high 
cultivation and barbarism; the enjoyment of political 
privileges and the exclusion from all rights by ignorance 
or indigence. The means of solving these great social 
problems lies in the Christian civilisation of the entire 
people by the Public School.” 


’The session of 1853 did not produce the much- 
desired measure. The Manchester and Salford Bill and 
the National Public School Association Bill were intro- 
duced early, and were re-submitted to a Committee, 
which again collected evidence but avoided the embar- 
rassment of a report. In April, Lord John Russell 
introduced his Borough Bill, which was based on Sir 
James’s suggestions, and drafted with the aid of his 
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criticism. It provided for a permissive rate in.incor- 
porated towns in support of existing schools; but a 
lukewarm Government did not offer sufficient support, 
and the Bill was withdrawn. Meanwhile, Sir James 
had persuaded the Committee of Council to offer rural 
schools a capitation grant, varying with certain con- 
ditions, and averaging four shillings and sixpence per 
scholar annually, to balance the anticipated rate aid for 
town schools, and this was made effective by the Minute 
of April 2. This grant introduced a new principle, as 
the award was not conditioned by local effort, and its 
author meant it to be limited strictly to rural schools, 
but in 1856 it was extended to all schools.” 

The Government was little more favourable to a 
Scotch Bill, and the position of the Duke of Argyll in 
the cabinet (Lord Privy Seal) seems to have hampered 
its prospects. Lord John Russell wrote to Sir James 
approving the proposal to establish common schools in 
Scotland, at the same time that the Duke of Argyll was 
writing to him in criticism of them. In May, Lord John 
asked him to defer his visit to the Continent, as his 
assistance would probably be required; but, in June, 
rumours from many sources gave colour to the fear that 

1 He attended a meeting of the Committee of Council on April 2, 
1853, when the Bill was discussed. 

2 Sir James explained his proposal and condemned its extension at a 
meeting in Manchester in 1857: *‘ Led by the discussions of the Man- 
chester and Salford Committee he had suggested to the Government the 
first application of the capitation yrant tothe rural districts. The object 
of the grant was twofold—first, to aid the poor schools unable to fulfil 
the conditions required towards their pupil teachers ; and, secondly, by 
increasing the annual resources of schools, to give a larger aid towards 
school-building, and afford a more certain prospect of having a larger 
proportion of the resources of the school provided by Government. The 
Government had stretched to the utmost limit that system of grant in the 
rural districts, and it was with alarm that he had heard last summer that 
the capitation grant had been extended to the large towns in England.” 
(Times, Feb. 9, 1857.) 

In some MS. notes he wrote: “A purely centralised administration, 
if it be not combined with lecal organisation which has its own sphere of 
action, might paralyse that local activity which is the life of our social 
organisation. ... I havenever thought that this capitation grant ought 
ultimately to be retained as a central charge. I have always thought 
that it ought to be converted into a local rate.” The extension to the 
towns aroused the especial wrath of Mr. Baines (see 7imes, April 24, 
1856). 
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the Government would introduce only a temporary 
measure for Scotland to maintain the threatened salaries 
of the schoolmasters. Sir James stuck tenaciously to 
the Duke of Argyll, offered to draw up a bill and gained 
his reluctant consent, as well as his confession that he 
was not enthusiastic about a common school. The 
Established Church in Scotland also began to oppose 
the idea of a Government measure, and Scotland rang, 
in the autumn of 1853, with the old cries. The Scotsman 
supported a secular solution, the Scottish Guardian con- 
tended for Church supremacy, the Scottish Press pleaded 
for acommon school. And when at last,in March, 1854, 
the Lord Advocate introduced his Bill, it was found that 
the path of least resistance had been followed, and a 
confessedly temporary measure was put forward. It 
was the first of a long series of Scottish Bills which 
troubled the House of Commons throughout the ’fifties, 
the object of which was to abolish religious tests and 
to open the parish schools to teachers other than 
members of the Established Church, an aim not achieved 
till 1861.! 

In 1854 the Manchester and Salford Bill was defeated 
on Mr. Milner Gibson’s amendment, ‘‘ That education, to 
be supported by public rates, should not at present be 
dealt with by any private Bill.” Two speeches at 
Burnley early in that year? show that Sir James still 
hoped for unity between the National Association and 
the Manchester and Salford Committee. His second 
speech made use of the important tables drawn from the 
census of 1851 by Mr. Horace Mann in his Report on Edu- 
cation in Great Britain (1854), a pamphlet which revealed 
the educational destitution of the country, and attributed 
a large part of the non-attendance of children at school to 
the demand for juvenile labour. The pamphlet was the 
source of many suggestions for making education more 


1 Sir James was in constant communication with Scotch leaders 
throughout this period, and in 1861 the Convener of the Free Church 
Education Committee wrote to him: ‘‘1 am more than ever persuaded 
that unless you can prepare for us the basis of a suitable national system, 


no one else need attempt it.” 
2 Manchester Guardian, January 28, and March 8 7tmes, March 8. 
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efficient, two of which may be noticed here because of 
their influence, in turn, on Sir James’s own proposals. 
One was that employers of labour should give preference 
to youths who had gained school certificates, and reserve 
their higher posts to candidates selected by further 
examination.! The second was that the half-time system 
should be extended to all employments, and that an 
annual examination should be held, on the results of 
which junior appointments in departments of the public 
service would be made.” 

In 1855, notwithstanding the Crimean War, five 
education bills were brought forward in the House of 
Commons (including two for Scotland), and it is hardly 
surprising that all were withdrawn. The same year 
saw the dissolution of the Manchester and Salford 
Committee, and the end of a promising local movement 
whose success had been largely jeopardised by early 
mistakes. Its permanent value lies in its consolidation 
of the moderate men of all parties, and a large number 
of pamphlets in that year breathe a note of toleration 
which was due in some measure to its labours.® 

In the deadlock Sir James turned for a time to other 
matters. In January, 1854, at the opening of the 
Padiham Trade School, he showed his interest in 
higher education by explaining the purpose of the new 
venture. The institution was intended to cover a 
longer period and embrace a wider curriculum than 
the elementary school, with its imperfections and 
limitations, could do. Based upon a study of language 
and literature, biography and history, it was also to 
reach out, through a study of geography and mathe- 
matics, mechanics and science, to commercial and in- 
dustrial applications, thus providing an early example 
of schools intended for the higher education of the 
artisan class. With rare facility of illustration drawn 


' See The School and the Workshop, by the Hon. and Rev. Grantham 
M. Yorke, Rural Dean of Birmingham. 

* See the Rev. N. Stephenson’s Educational Condition and Educational 
Reguirements of Birmingham, a reply to the Rural Dean’s pamphlet. 

3 See the Rev. H. P. Hamilton’s The Church and the Edusation 
Question, and the Rev. J. C. Miller’s Which? or Neither, etc. 
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from the industrial conditions of the Lancashire towns 
and from the agricultural developments going on about 
them, he showed the need for a knowledge of applied 
science, for the development of industrial art, and for 
an understanding of the principles of political economy, 
the latter in order to combat the delusions underlying 
the regulations of the trade unions, which would, he 
alleged, reduce all workers to a level and so create “a 
paradise for: fools and laggards.” The antidote, he 
pleaded, lay in the establishment of “harmonising 
relations” between employers and employees. “A 
master who ceases to think that his workmen are a part 
of his machinery .. . will have solved the mystery of 
trade unions.” It is a modern criticism. 

The same attitude is obvious in his proposal in the 
following year to found a Padiham Trades’ Hall and 
Mechanics’ Institution on a basis of self-help: five 
hundred shares were to be taken up by artisans, a 
thousand by shopkeepers and employers, the remainder 
by farmers and property owners. Provision was to be 
made for evening classes, a library and newsroom, 
discussion classes, a farmers’ club, and for public baths. 
A large coffee-room was to provide cheap refresh- 
ments and to give facilities for smoking and the reading 
aloud of newspapers at stated times. 

The defeat of Lord John Russell’s Resolutions on 
Education in the House of Commons in 1856 showed 
a continued hesitancy about legislating, but an adminis- 
trative change of importance was made by the establish- 
ment of the Education Department, with a _ Vice- 
President who was to be a member of the House of 
Commons—a change which removed the reproach of 
Sir James, eight years earlier, that the directive head 
of the Education Office had no defined responsibility 
and no scope. 

Sir James’s activities in 1856 were varied. An 
address to one of the Manchester Schools of Medicine, 
on “Medical and Middle Class Education,” was a 
plea for the development of higher education, and a 
proposal that the medical schools and the recently 
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established Owens College should be united. It ends 
with a characteristic sketch of the medical man’s 
duty in the world as “the pioneer of civilisation.” 
At the Royal North Lancashire Agricultural Society's 
Annual Meeting in August, and at the Padiham Agri- 
cultural Association’s Meeting in September, he spoke 
at length on scientific developments in agriculture, and 
the rapid changes that applied chemistry was bringing. 
In the same month he was one of the chief speakers at 
the opening of the Oldham Lyceum,’ where he struck 
a new note by emphasising the importance of providing 
the means of education during the years of adolescence, 
supporting his plea by reference to the failure of 
mechanics’ institutes, which had not performed their 
proper function owing to the rudimentary knowledge 
possessed by the members. He suggested, therefore, the 
provision of organised evening schools in each village, 
staffed by itinerant masters from a central school. 

This speech was the prelude to an interesting and 
important experiment in his own locality. Ten in- 
stitutions in the neighbourhood of Burnley were 
grouped, in the “East Lancashire Union of Mechanics’ 
Institutions,” for the purpose of making more efficient 
their educational classes, and Sir James was the author, 
and for some years the chief motive force, of the 
Union’s activities. Evening schools there were before 
this, of course, but they were often inefficient and 
unskilfully taught, and depended (as he informed the 
Committee of Council) on 


“teachers exhausted by six hours of instruction in day 
schools, on the voluntary exertions of ministers of 
religion and other professional gentlemen, or on the 
aid of men with very humble qualifications, who receive 
from one to two shillings per night only for such 
services.” ? 


1 The meeting was fully reported in the daily Press, but of more 
interest was the account given of his speech in the American Journal of 
Education in March of the following year. 

* The conditions governing the award of grants to evening schools, 
during the ’fifties, did not allow a certificated teacher, who had charge of 
pupil teachers, to teach in the afternoons of those days when the evening 
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Sir James was anxious to preserve this voluntary 
amateur work, and, by organisation and help, to 
illuminate and reform it. 

He chose, therefore, a small area of ten towns and 
villages within easy reach of Burnley; their evening 
schools were still to be taught in the elementary 
classes by local aid; but itinerant “organising masters” 
were to visit them, in order to supervise this elementary 
teaching and to give advanced courses of lectures to 
the students who could profit by them. He sought the 
aid of the Education Department in various ways: he 
applied for and secured the recognition of the Union as 
a “body of managers” with an official correspondent ; 
he secured for the itinerant masters the same aug- 
mentation grants and privileges, under the Minutes 
of 1846, as if they were employed in recognised 
elementary schools; and he was also successful in 
obtaining a grant of £10 for each “local teacher” who 
satisfied the inspectors and who might be “employed 
otherwise in the daytime.” The Education Depart- 
ment, and especially Mr. Lingen, regarded the experi- 
ment with some doubt, for the latter had already found 
the detailed relationship of his Department to every 
parish in England a burdensome complexity, and he 
was inclined to veto the setting up of evening school 
committees. But Sir James, by~ persistency, gained 
the consent of the Department, and was able, through 
their financial support, to appoint two excellent trained 
masters for the work, and pay them a good salary.’ 

The first annual prize giving, in 1857, was attended 
by Bishop Prince Lee of Manchester, Sir J. Pakington, 
M.P., and the Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P. (first Vice- 
President of the Education Department). The first 
winter’s work had demonstrated “that a fair proportion 
of the working men of this country can subdue inferior 
tendencies, and submit to the restraints imposed by 
evening study.”? At this meeting a resolution was 


school was open. For this reason, as well as from historical causes, a 
large majority of evening school teachers were not certificated masters. 
1 See p. 328. 2 Manchester Guardian, November 6, 1857. 
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carried, after a speech by Sir James, affirming the 
desirability of nominating the successful students of 
evening classes “to compete for offices in the excise, 
customs, inland revenue, post-office, and other depart- 
ments, irrespective of selection by means of parlia- 
mentary patronage.” It had been the intention of the 
Committee of Council in 1846 to open inferior public 
appointments to pupil teachers who did not secure 
admission into a training college. This plan was 
abandoned in 1853, but had been urged in various 
quarters!as an easy means of making education more 
popular, and Sir James was in communication, during 
1857, with Mr. Horace Mannon the subject. A pamphlet 
published by the latter in the same year? estimated 
that seven or eight hundred appointments, worth from 
450 to £90 per annum, were made each year in the 
civil service, and could be used as prizes ‘‘to make 
education appear to very many parents as a better 
speculation than ignorance,” and as a “stimulus to 
self-improvement in the period immediately subsequent 
to the school age.” The competitive system had been 
applied to the higher posts in 1853 with good results.® 

The first Report of the Union appeared in 1858, and 
was written by Sir James. Basing his argument on the 
meagre and transient effects of the day schools, where 
infrequent attendance and early withdrawal failed to 
produce much lasting benefit, he argues eloquently for 
the “ progressive education of the youth of the district 
from 13 to 30.” Although the Union was concerned 
largely with class teaching and examinations, the Report 
shows that his scheme had that width of conception 
which was behind all his plans. 


1 See p. 248. 

> Civil Service Competitions considered as a Means of promoting 
Popular Education. 

* Vide Mr. Edwin Chadwick at the British Association (Section F), 
Dublin Meeting, 1857. This idea of stimulating elementary education 
by public reward appears frequently in the literature of the time. It was 
advocated also at a three days’ conference of the Friends of the Educa- 
tion of the Working Classes, June, 1857, at which Sir James was 


chairman of the section which considered expedients to raise the school- 
leaving age. 
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“Let us hope,” he wrote, “that the cultivation of 
cottage gardens, the cricket club, and the manly game 
of football, the swimming bath and gymnastic exercises, 
the chess club, the newsroom, the library, the evening 
classes and the lectures of the Institution will take the 
place of the coarse and absurd pastimes of the lowest 
part of the population.” 


He spent much time during 1858 in promoting the 
success of the Union. An art master was appointed by 
his exertions in Burnley, and day and evening classes 
were inaugurated. He selected books and apparatus 
for the evening classes, widened the syllabus, set exami- 
nation papers, and interviewed and corresponded with 
the Education Department and the Science and Art 
Department, with the same detailed care he had shown 
of old. The most interesting innovation in the syllabus 
was an examination for women in domestic economy, 
domestic hygiene, the management of children, and sick 
nursing. He also proposed to the Education Depart- 
ment a system of awarding grants on the results of the 
annual examinations; but, in the light of the subsequent 
controversy,! it is important to note that such grants 
were not to exceed one half of the income of the school, 
and that the examination was to be conducted by the 
Union itself, under the direction of the Government 
inspectors. 

The Report of 1859 contains his review of the 
position : 

“Nor can we hope that the system of 1846-7, even 
when fully developed and universally adopted, will soon 
yield a full harvest of good. Two or three generations 
of educated parents must succeed each other before the 
home education will thoroughly co-operate with the 
school training. Ere that time, it will probably be vain 
to expect that all children shall have the advantage of 
attendance on the Infant School, and continue at the 
Day School till thirteen years of age—that irregularities 
of attendance, not caused by sickness or other unavoid- 
able circumstances, shall be at an end—that the migra- 
tory habits of the poorer classes, in themselves often 


1 Chapter IX. p. 263 seg. 
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signs of independence and Bae: shall cease to 
interrupt the schooling of their children—that the child 
shall not be withdrawn to help at home, or to increase 
the weekly income of the family, without an absolute 
necessity. : 

“ Until these results are attained, and until the school 
work is seconded by home lessons and examples, the 
Day School, even when taught by a thoroughly trained 
and devoted master, aided by skilful assistant and pupil 
teachers, and all the apparatus of well-ordered instruc- 
tion, under the eye of a vigilant inspection, will be 
unable to secure to all its scholars the foundation ol 
that sound but humble learning in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, the English language, history and geography, 
which, with the instruction provided by the religious 
communion, are the indispensable rudiments of the 
education of the citizen of a free country.” 


A local pupil-teacher scheme was also put into force, 
prize-winners in the evening classes being invited to 
become candidate teachers, receiving in return a small 
salary and opportunity for further study. In twelve 
months the number of scholars in the institutions com- 
prised in the Union had increased fifty per cent., and 
the average attendance had nearly doubled. Candidates 
for prizes had multiplied many times, and the standard 
of the examinations had been greatly raised. 

In the Report he refers to the Minute of July 26, 
1858, which favoured the development of evening schools 
in connection with recognised day schools, and criticises 
it as an “indefensible disregard of the self-sacrificing 
exertions of benevolent men.” 


“There are probably in Great Britain 750 to 800 
Mechanics’ Institutions, with from 120,000 to 130,000 
members, and from 25,000 to 30,000 pupils in their 
evening classes. Of these, probably 300 Institutions 
exist in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Cheshire, with from 
45,000 to 50,000 members, and 20,000 pupils in their 
evening classes. These are results too important to 
be neglected in any general scheme for the improve- 
ment of secondary instruction. But, where these Insti- 
tutions are most successful, their pupils do not exceed 
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one per cent. in the population, and the average is 
generally much below this rate.” 


He agreed with the establishment of evening schools 
in connection with day schools, but he believed also 
that the mechanics’ institutions were better adapted to 
the work, inasmuch as they represented the efforts of 
the workers themselves to enjoy a fuller life. To ignore 
them was to ignore the vitalising purpose which had 
created them; the East Lancashire Union was an ex- 
periment “for the purpose of exploring the path in 
which progress may be most certainly made.” 

Sir James was endeavouring, in these efforts, to 
establish a principle for the continued education of 
youths and adults in an organised way, and his recog- 
nition of the importance of building upon the efforts 
already made by the workers themselves has received 
striking justification in the twentieth century. The 
history of continuation schools in England during the 
second half of the nineteenth century would have been, 
in all probability, a more striking narrative if the East 
Lancashire Union had found more imitators. 


The further history of the efforts to establish a 
national system of education in the ’fifties can be told 
in a few words. Some members of the defunct Man- 
chester and Salford Committee and of the still vigorous 
National Association met in conference in 1856, and the 
result was the publication, in April, of the Marginal 
Notes of a Bill, in which the erection of new free schools 
was abandoned, and provision made for the free nomi- 
nations of poor children to existing schools. Expenses 
were to be met by a local rate administered by a local 


1 The Union had to fight against heavy odds. The £10 grant to 
local teachers and the augmentation grants for the salaries of the 
organising teachers were withdrawn by the Government in the early 
’sixties. ‘The spread of the examinations of the Science and Art De- 
partment, the Society of Arts, and other bodies reduced the numbers of 
the candidates, and the Cotton Famine crisis crippled the financial 
resources of the Union so that its activities had to be restricted. See 
Continuation Schools in England and Elsewhere, edited by Sir M. E. 
Sadler (Manchester University Press, 1907), chap. i. 
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committee. These conditions did not exclude the claims 
of the Manchester Secular School to rate aid—a con- 
cession that aroused the odium theologicum of Bishop 
Prince Lee, who saw in it “the finger of the power of 
darkness.”! In the autumn of the same year a confer- 
ence was arranged by Cobden, and attended by Sir J. 
Pakington, a Churchman and former supporter of the 
Manchester and Salford scheme; and the result was the 
introduction of a Bill in the House of Commons in 
February, 1857, by such divergent sponsors as Sir J. 
Pakington, Mr. Cobden, Lord Stanley, and Mr. Headlam. 
It was based on the agreement they had reached: 
existing schools were to be admitted to rate aid, on 
condition that they charged a fee for all children except 
those of proved poverty, that they were open to in- 
spection, employed qualified teachers, and allowed 
scholars to be withdrawn, at their parents’ request, 
from doctrinal instruction. 

A public meeting was held at Manchester in support 
of the Bill on February 6, and there Sir James Kay- 
Shuttleworth expressed his gratification at the agree- 
ment which he had never believed impossible, and he 
repeated his declaration that, while he supported the 
political principle underlying the National Association’s 
proposals, he had favoured the alternative scheme 
because it was built on the plan which experience had 
already shown to be of value. 

Cobden’s vote of censure on the Government, carried 
on March 3, resulted in a dissolution, and in the ensuing 
elections he and his friends suffered heavy defeats. The 
Indian Mutiny soon occupied public attention and 
education had no chance. In 1858, on the proposal of 
Sir J. Pakington, a Royal Commission was set up to 
inquire into ‘the state of popular education in England, 
and as to the measures required for the extension of 
sound and cheap elementary instruction to all classes 
of the people.” As the report did not appear till 1861, 
the House of Commons obtained what must have 
seemed to them a gracious respite from a troublesome 

' Manchester Guardian, April 30, 1856. 
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question. They had, as a body, shown little eagerness 
for a settlement, and had been picturesquely described 
by one pamphleteer as “the great cemetery for the 
interment of defunct Education Bills.”! 

Yet the decade, in spite of its barrenness, had 
served its purpose: it had demonstrated, especially in 
the large towns, the imperative need for further 
educational means; it had popularised the idea of rate 
aid anda popularly elected managing committee ; it had 
ascertained that the secular solution was unacceptable 
to large masses of the community; and it had revealed 
a decreasing sympathy with the Voluntaryists who 
rejected State aid, and with the High Church party who 
opposed popular control. In this victory of moderate 
men over the extremists Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth 
played an important part, and, although much that he 
did during the fifties is not here recorded, enough has 
been written to indicate its range and nature. He 
addressed many meetings on various topics, and gave 
his assistance to causes that are long since forgotten. 
A good deal of this work was local; some of it was the 
result of former controversies (as witness his address 
in 1859 at the annual meeting in support of Wesleyan 
day schools); all of it was inspired by devotion to 
the cause of educational progress and of social health. 


1 Rev. Francis Close, 4 Few More Words on Education Bitls, 1856. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE REVISED CODE CONTROVERSY: THE SETTLEMENT 
OF 1870 


In the educational exhaustion that fell upon the various 
political groups at the end of the ’fifties Sir James Kay- 
Shuttleworth turned for employment to a new field, and 
in 1860 published, anonymously, a three-volume novel 
called Scarsdale. It is a work of considerable merit, but 
with curious defects: if its heavy and unwieldy plot 
could be lightened; if its long and frequently dull 
discussions on the philosophy of social reform could be 
cut out; if its lifeless aristocrats could be turned adrift, 
then the remaining material, brought together in smaller 
compass and with natural sequence, would provide a 
novel of intense interest both as drama and history. 
For it is a story of the East Lancashire that he knew so 
intimately in an important period, and contains vividly 
written descriptions of the loom-breakers and of the 
self-made manufacturers, as well as illuminating and 
convincing accounts of old superstitions and old 
customs. All these owe much to his first-hand know- 
ledge of and deep interest in Lancashire topography, 
character, and dialect. The novel received eulogistic 
reviews, even as “a valuable contribution to thought on 
the great problems of social science,” and, although 
some critics found serious fault in its construction, 
the Lancashire Press generally recognised its many 
qualities. 

But Sir James’s interests were soon to be re-absorbed 
in the problem of national education. The Newcastle 


Commission, appointed in 1858, found its task great 
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enough to occupy it for three years, and it was not 
until 1861 that its report was published. Meanwhile 
Mr. Robert Lowe had been appointed Vice-President of 
the Education Department, and in his annual statements 
to the House of Commons had expressed his unwilling- 
ness to introduce any change until the Commissioners 
reported, but had accepted with enthusiasm the criticism 
of the economists of the time that the growing cost of 
education must be checked. 

The Commissioners and their assistants did their 
work with thoroughness, but both their methods of 
inquiry and their conclusions were soon called in 
question in the resulting controversy. It seems strange 
that Sir James, with his knowledge of the first ten years 
of the Committee of Council, and his offer to Earl 
Granville in 1858 to assist him in any acceptable way, 
should not have been made a member of the Commission. 
The omission was a large cause of the mischief that 
was done, for it is evident from Sir James’s answers, 
when twice called to give evidence, that he discerned 
and was uneasy at the drift of affairs. He emphasised 
the difference between means and ends: 

“The conception [of the Minutes of 1846] was, that 
it would be a good method of distributing public money 
to pay for the means of education, rather than to attempt 
any method of payment which should be determined by 
results. The principle adopted was that, good means 
being adopted and well superintended, the results 
would be sure.” ! 

And he correctly prophesied the evil results of sub- 
stituting an individual examination of scholars for general 
inspection: 

“The tendency of sucha system would be this, instead 
of examining the general moral relations of the school 
and all the phenomena which meet the eye, the attention 
of the inspector would be concentrated necessarily upon 
some two or three elements of education. I think that 
it would be quite impossible for him by examining those 
three elements of education to test the condition of a 
school.” ” 

1 Q, 2348. 2 Q. 2450. 
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His evidence was chiefly an attempt to show that true 
advance in a system of national education must come by 
the inductive method: that to lay down arbitrary 
principles on theoretical grounds was to court failure in 
so complex a problem, and that quick results were the 
last thing to expect. Again and again he reminded 
them that the “inductive process” alone could save 
them alike from wild innovation and from stagnation : 

“My own strong feeling is that one of the greatest 
mistakes which could be committed would be either to 
overthrow what is now proceeding tentatively, and to 
substitute in its place some system upon theory, or to 
suppose absolutely and positively that this system is 

nal. 


The Report of the Commissioners has been much 
praised, perhaps because it was so bulky, for it lacks 
both vision and consistency, and is marred by a social 
prejudice out of keeping with its time. Its logic is 
anything but clear; for, while it draws a lurid picture of 
the private teachers as ‘“ keepers of small eating houses, 
of mangles, or of small lodging houses,” and praises the 
certificated teachers as “altogether a superior class to 
those who preceded them,” it bases upon these two 
clear facts two amazing conclusions: it proposed to 
help private teachers with Government grants, and it 
indicted the certificated teachers, on confessedly con- 
flicting evidence, for neglecting “both the more elemen- 
tary subjects and the younger scholars.” This is bad 
enough as argument; the conceptions of education behind 
it are equally deplorable: the private adventure schools 
were to be helped because they had proved “ popular”; 
the elements were to be taught to scholars as early as 
possible because, for the majority of them, schooling 
ceased at the age of ten and the Commissioners had 
decided that the leaving age was not likely to be 
extended. 

On the whole, the Report confirmed the value of the 
principles that had underlain Sir James Kay-Shuttle- 
worth’s proposals: inspected schools were proved to 
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be superior to private schools, trained teachers were 
more efficient than untrained, and pupil teachers were 
better than monitors.1 No large district was entirely 
destitute of schools, and the vast majority of available 
children were in attendance there at some period. 
Satisfied with a low standard of education, the Com- 
missioners found that neither “very gloomy views” 
were warranted, nor “extreme measures” called for. 
They fastened their attention on two evils only, irregular 
attendance and the alleged faulty teaching of the 
younger scholars; and, to combat these, they recom- 
mended that State grants should be paid according to 
attendance, staffing, and general efficiency, and that, in 
addition, a local grant should be provided from the 
rates and distributed according to the number of children 
who could pass a yearly examination in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic.? 

During the inquiry, Mr. Lingen and other officers of 
the Education Department had laid much stress upon 
the complications that had grown up under the Minutes 
of 1846. They were in communication with every in- 
spected school; they paid augmentation grants to every 
certificated teacher by separate money order; they paid 
the salary of every pupil teacher; they made grants for 
apparatus and books; and the labour was such that the 
system “threatened to break down at the centre.” 
This complaint had its due influence upon the Com- 
missioners, whose proposals were intended to simplify 
the mode of making grants by reducing State aid toa 
simple calculation on attendance and the report of the 
inspectors. 

Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth was one of the first to 
criticise the Report. In his Letter to Earl Granville 
of April 24, 1861, he showed that the proposal to raise 
a local rate had been found impossible because the 


1 Sir James was particularly pleased with the repeated testimony 
offered in the Report to the value and efficiency of the pupil teachers. 
See Newcastle Commission Report, vol. i. pp. 102, 103, 107, 166-7, etc. 

2 It is only fair to the Commissioners to add that this examination of 
“the more mechanical work” was not intended to lessen the emphasis 
which the school placed upon the aim of training the scholar’s character. 
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corporations were unwilling to provide money unless 
they secured the control of the schools. Yet the Com- 
missioners’ plan would mean an immediate burden of 
£428,000 annually on the rates, and those who collected 
the money would acquire no other administrative function 
“than the appointment of examiners .. . who are to 
register how many children can read, write, and cipher 
in each school.” Nor would the proposal produce the 
simplification that the ‘slender staff” at the Council 
Office had appealed for: rather would more agents be 
required throughout the country, with a consequent 
increase in the cost of administration. He regarded the 
proposed rate aid, based on examination, as educationally 
unsound: it would promote private adventure schools 
“with the certainty of keeping the instruction limited 
to its lowest elements, without any moral redeeming 
qualities, and without any religious instruction.” And 
in the parochial schools the grant would be 


“a strong motive to limit the instruction more and 
more to the three elementary subjects. .. . The largest 
amount of the capitation grant can be obtained by 
sacrificing the moral and religious instruction, the 
intellectual training and general information, and re- 
stricting the instruction to a mechanical drill in the 
reading, writing, and arithmetic.” 


He condemned the proposal to assess grants by 
individual examination in an argument that ought to 
have been conclusive. After showing that less than 
thirty-six per cent. of the scholars had been in one 
school for two years or more, and that these scholars 
alone manifest the “results” of the work of that school, 
he says: [The Commissioners’ ] 


“proposal is to pay a capitation grant on every 
scholar who has attended 140 days in the preceding 
year, and can read, write, and cipher. A scholar cannot 
learn to read, write, and cipher so as to pass a public 
examination in two years, much less in 140 days. Any 
examination of the majority ... who attend less than 
two years must, therefore, obviously fail to ascertain 
how far even these elements have been taught to that 
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majority in any school....If any grant could be 
devised, founded on the results of the school work, it 
must be proportionate only to the proficiency of this 
two-fifths of the scholars. But the working of any 
such grant was long ago examined, and rejected as full 
of difficulties which appeared insuperable.” 4 


But the Government ignored the warning, and Mr 
Robert Lowe, whose mind worked in generalisations, 
seized upon the alleged inefficiency of the younger 
scholars as the outstanding conclusion of the Report, 
and upon individual examination as the only mode of 
removing the defect. What the Commissioners had 
recommended as a stimulus, Lowe adopted as a ruling 
principle governing the award of all school grants. He 
announced his intentions in outline to the House of 
Commons on July 11, 1861. In a vigorous speech he 
claimed that his proposal would leave the prevailing 
system intact, but that a single and easily calculated 
payment would be substituted for a complicated and 
burdensome one, and that inefficiency would be starved 
out. “Hitherto,” he cried exultingly, in the tones of 
his commercial age, “we have been living under a 
system of bounties and protection, now we propose to 
have a little free trade.” 

The Minute explaining “A Revised Code of Regula- 
tions” was dated July 20, and was presented to the 
House on the last day of the session. It proposed to 
sweep away grants for school books and maps, grants 
for scientific apparatus, teachers’ augmentation grants, 
pupil teachers’ stipends, scholars’ capitation grants, 
teachers’ pensions, and certain payments to the training 
coHeges. In their place it offered one penny per scholar 
for every attendance after the first hundred, a third of 
which sum was to be withheld for failure in each of the 
three subjects, reading, writing, and arithmetic. For 
the purposes of examination the scholars were to be 
presented in four groups, the first consisting of infants 


rat had been suggested that the capitation grant of 1853 should be 
based on examination, as it was the first grant not based on corresponding 
voluntary efforts. 
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from three to seven, and the last of scholars eleven 
years old and upwards, but no scholar could be presented 
more than once in this fourth group. Even such hard- 
earned money could be withheld in whole or in part if 
the building and the staff were inadequate, or if “faults 
of instruction or discipline” were discovered. The 
grants were to be paid to the managers, who could make 
their own terms with the teachers. 

To Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth the Revised Code 
meant the undoing of his work. None knew better 
than he how much wooing had been required to arouse 
local effort, how difficult it had been to raise the standard 
of teaching, how delicate a matter to make inspection a 
friendly stimulus. None had emphasised more than he 
the civilising effects of the school on the community, 
the necessity for highly trained teachers, and those un- 
seen and unmeasurable “results” which a qualified 
teacher could produce in human lives. He had regarded 
the “three R’s” as important instruments, but never as 
ends; and, although he had been wedded to no fixed 
syllabus, he had shown, both by precept and example, 
the importance of literature, of singing, of geography, 
of history, of manual occupations and of simple political 
economy in the lives of the workers. His conception of 
the social nature of education, and his perception of 
teaching as a skilled craft were alike outraged by the 
crude philosophy of “payment by results,” a tool as 
useless in education as a pickaxe in copper-plate en- 
graving. Not the least disturbing aspect of the new 
proposals was the threat to starve out the pupil teacher 
system by withdrawing all special financial aid, thus 
threatening to interfere with the whole plan of educating 
and training a body of teachers, in spite of the clear 
testimony of the Commissioners to the value of the 
Government scheme. 

Sir James knew the forces againsthim. The strength 
of the case for change lay in the demand for economy, 
for the rapid increase in the education grants during the 
‘fifties had frightened both political parties.1 Lowe had 


1 Ina paper on Public Education, printed in the Zramsactions of the 
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the advantage of his critics in this respect. Behind him 
were the permanent officials, and Lingen had shown 
his desire to get rid of the 1846 system because of the 
excessively detailed work it threw on his staff. Indeed, 
Lingen was the real author of the details of the Revised 
Code, and a letter from one of his assistants shows 
clearly how it was devised: 


“] think it certain that neither Lord Granville nor 
Lowe was aware of the amount of change contemplated, 
or of the opposition likely to be called up—although I 
cannot help feeling, for myself, that with ordinary pains 
they might have ascertained that what Lingen chose to 
represent to them as a mere change of details com- 
promised the existence of almost all the good in the 
existing scheme. I think Lord Granville was neutral: 
but I am told that Lowe required whatever is meant by 
‘payment by results’ to be introduced—as good perhaps 
per se, at any rate as required by the country. Beyond 
this I do not apprehend he is individually interested in 
the new Code. I take it, therefore, that the best chance 
of success for the opponents is to embody this principle 
in some degree, as it will probably be found that the 
Council office will not yield on this point, and will be 
backed up by the country on it. I may add that, before 
the new Code was hatched, Lord Granville asked me to 
review the Commissioners’ Report and draw up a 
scheme. In this, to meet the ‘result’ idea, which is one 
to tell with the nation, I proposed that the thorough 
examination of each school in the three fundamentals 
should be held not less often than once in three years: 
that the schools should be rated as A, B, or C in regard 
to the result, and the capitation grant only paid in 
accordance... ” 


There were others who suspected that the new Code 
was designed to suit the convenience of the permanent 
officials : ‘‘ How far is your friend Lingen at the bottom 
of this?” wrote Dean Close in September. “He is a 
secularist, and he said ‘the present system worked too 
well.’” 


National Association for the Promotion of Social Science (1860), Sir James 
calculated that an efficient system of education would cost £3,000,000 
annually, and that the Government grants would have to be increased 
from £800,000 to £ 1,200,000 to secure this sum. 
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/ . 
The controversy soon spread. In July, the Edinburgh 
Review, in an attack on trained teachers, declared that 


“the whole system of popular instruction has been 
pitched too high... . The teacher must not be too far 
removed from his scholars; and there was this of good 
in the old monitorial system of Joseph Lancaster, that 
the drudgery of teaching spelling, for example, was 
not thrown upon those who are too accomplished to 
perform it.” 


This retrograde note was followed in the September 
number of the English Churchman by a return to the 
eighteenth-century argument that the children of the 
labouring class should be taught only those subjects 
‘which really befit their station.” lackwood’s Magazine 
also published an article, in January, 1862, in support of 
the new Code. But the prevailing note throughout the 
country was consternation and alarm, and Sir James 
Kay-Shuttleworth bent all his energies to the contest. 
To him, so far as national elementary education was 
concerned, it was to be 


“One fight more, 
The best and the last,” 


and although little modification was secured in the 
proposals, and although his view of education was lost, 
to a great extent, for a generation, the vigour of his 
onslaught wasa fitting sequel to his thirty years’ labours 
for a humane and liberal education for every child. 

It is impossible even to summarise the newspaper 
articles and pamphlets which appeared in the autumn 
and winter of 1861-2 against the Revised Code, or to 
record the meetings and memorials that were arranged 
in protest. He who iscurious may read the daily Press 
of that time and note the almost complete unanimity of 
condemnation. Papers ofall kinds, secular and religious, 
Liberal and Tory, united in their attacks, and a crowd of 
correspondents, clerical and lay, school managers and 
teachers, wrote letters to the editors. The arguments 
were varied: the religious papers were alarmed for the 
position of religious instruction, the Tory papers attacked 
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the Government, the Liberal papers attacked the officials. 
The Record, the Guardian, the Daily Telegraph, the 
Morning Chronicle, the Morning Post, the Morning 
Advertiser, the Star and Dial, the Morning Herald, the 
Critic—there is no end to the list of those which returned 
to the attack almost every day. The Daily News was at 
first cautious, but later supported the Revised Code 
because of its supposed application of the principles of 
free trade ; the Times, at the outset, was strangely silent ; 
but when Mr, Lowe returned from his continental holiday 
it attacked the attackers with sarcastic jibe and cynical 
sneer which the Record bluntly declared came from no 
other place than the Council Office itself! School- 
masters held meetings all over the country, and training 
college officials met in conferences, and the Times 
explained their indignation as due to “pecuniary 
interest.” Perhaps it was so in some measure, and the 
Guardian, in an able denunciation of “payment by 
results” on educational grounds, also deplored “the 
panic of the schoolmasters.”* It served its purpose, 
however, and on September 26 the 77mes announced that 
the application of the new Minute was postponed till 
after March, 1862. 

In this agitation Sir James had played a vigorous 
part, especially keeping in touch with and advising the 
authorities of training colleges and education societies, 
all of whom made united or individual protests. Peti- 
tions poured into the House of Commons and pamphlets 
multiplied outside. The latter were so numerous 
that they have escaped subsequent notice, yet those by 


1 Lowe had been a leader writer for the 7zmes since his return from 
Australia in 1850, and the articles in defence of the Revised Code contain 
all the characteristics of his style. 

2 That the schoolmasters had a serious grievance is shown by the 
Returns published by the Central Committee of Schoolmasters in 1862, 
concerning the work done by the Assistant Commissioners in their 
selected districts. They investigated 220 schools and found that of these 
87 were not visited, and 162 were not examined. They assert that the 
lowest classes were seldom examined, and explain thence the misleading 
charge of the Commissioners that teachers neglected the youngest 
scholars. “If the conclusions of the Royal Commissioners are worth 
anything, they do not derive their value from the examination of inspected 
schools by the Assistant Commissioners.” 
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the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, of St. Mark’s College (in 
the form of a letter to the Right Hon. Sir John Coleridge, 
one of the Commissioners who had denounced the 
Revised Code as foreign to the Commissioners’ 
intentions), by the Rev. C. H. Bromby of Cheltenham, 
and in 1862 by Professor Grote, the Rev. F. J. A. Hort, 
the Rev. T. R. Birks, and the Rev. J. Menet, are written 
with force and ability.1 They are, however, a small 
number only of the total which appeared “not in single 
files, but in battalions.” Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth’s 
Letter to Earl Granville? is dated November 4, 1861, 
and is the longest and most complete of them all. Its 
circulation exceeded ten thousand copies, and his name 
added significance to the attack on Lowe’s proposals. 
It is vigorously written and closely argued, and its chief 
merit lies in its exposition of education as a socialising, 
Christianising force whose worth is not to be measured 
by proficiency in the three R’s. It is rich inillustrations 
of the difficulties of the schools: 


‘National education does not depend simply on the 
school training of one generation. The first generation 
of children in school inherit some physical incapacity to 
learn. Their instruction is hindered by the late age at 
which they enter, the extreme irregularity with which 
they are sent to school, and the early age at which they 
are withdrawn. They have no help at home from semi- 
barbarous parents; but, on the contrary, much hind- 
rance from bad example, rude household management, 
capricious and often harsh treatment, and the incapacity 
of the parents to understand the value of school training. 
The influence of the school is not fully felt, even in the 
humblest technical acquirements of the children, until 
the parents have been themselves trained and instructed 
in day and evening schools, and civilised by other 
influences.” 


He shows his understanding of all the complicated 


1 Among pamphlets written in support of the proposals may be 
mentioned those of the Rev. J. Fraser (afterwards Bishop of Manchester), 
the Rev. W. L. Collins, and Dr. Vaughan (formerly Headmaster of 
Harrow). Their chief defect is that they do not realise the problem in 
human terms. 

? Reprinted in Four Periods of Education. 
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problems which schools must consider: the impoverished 
rural districts, the children of the cotton and woollen 
operatives in the North, the vagrant London street 
arabs. Of the second class he writes: 


“T have had experience, during nearly twenty years, 
of large schools through which, until lately, has floated 
a constant supply of an immigrant semi-savage popula- 
tion, bred on the moors of the Pennine Chain. hile 
this immigration of an uncivilised, transient population 
continued, and the teachers had also the additional 
burden of the half-time factory system, a staff of most 
skilful trained teachers, working with exemplary indus- 
try, failed to produce any results in the schools which 
would bear the application of the Commissioners’ test.” 


He explains his own suggestion of 1853 that the 
capitation grant (see p. 246) should depend upon progress 
in the three R’s—a proposal which took into account such 
essential factors as previous schooling, regularity of 
attendance, and age, and did not entail the examination 
of every scholar, but only of a selected group, upon 
whose performance the inspector could recommend 
the payment of one-third, two-thirds, or the whole of 
the capitation grant. Its purpose was to stimulate the 
careful teaching of the rudiments, without losing sight 
of other important matters. 

To the argument that the Revised Code is an appli- 
cation of the principles of free trade he retorts justly : 


“No fallacy is more transparent or more monstrous 
than that which assumes that knowledge, or whatever 
training is got in schools, is a natural want, certain to 
assert itself like the want of food, or clothing, or shelter, 
and to create a demand. ‘The fact is the very reverse of 
this assumption. Otherwise an ignorant man’s appetite 
for knowledge, a savage man’s desire for civilisation, a 
heathen’s thirst for revealed truth, ought to be in pro- 
portion to their destitution ; whereas mental, moral, and 
religious destitution have no appetite—they have no 
desire—they make no demand. All statesmen who have 
wished to civilise and instruct a nation have to create 
this appetite.” 


Moreover, the Revised Code is not even an apparent 
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application of the principles of free trade, for the school 
managers are still to receive bounty and protection— 
but by a different channel. 

The Revised Code, he declares, will give no credit to 
moral and religious influence, will mechanise teaching, 
and produce a lower order of teachers, It will bring 
about abrupt changes which will bear hard on those 
who have laboured for a system which has been estab- 
lished at great cost, and to which the State has contri- 
buted only one-third of the money expended. 


“Tt ought not to be abruptly and harshly changed 
by the fiat of a Minister, without the consent of the 
great controlling bodies and communions who have 
expended twice as much as the State. Even were 
Parliament to make such a change it would be a national 
dishonour. It would be an act of repudiation ever to 
be remembered with shame.” 


If the plea for economy is valid, the solution, he 
thinks, lies in the extension of voluntary effort, but the 
change must be made gradually. He calculates that, by 
raising the school pence three halfpence weekly, the 
State contribution could be decreased from one-third to 
one-quarter, and the education grant would then suffice 
to extend the present system to all schools. But against 
false economy he protests: 


“To give the people a worse education from motives 
of short-sighted economy would be, in these respects, 
utterly inconsistent with all preceding national policy. 
The idea that an ignorant, brutish people is either more 
subordinate or more easily controlled than a people 
loyal by conviction and contented from experience and 
reason, is exploded. The notion that the mass of the 
people are the sources of national wealth merely as 
beasts of burden—that the nation has no interest in 
their intelligence, inventive capacity, morality, and fit- 
ness for the duties of freemen and citizens—is a doctrine 
which would find no advocates. No Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would dare to avow that their sensuality was 
a prolific source of revenue which he could not afford 
to check. Why, then, is education to be discouraged 
by regulations which cut off all aid to children under 
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seven and after eleven years of age? Why are the 
annual grants to be reduced two-fifths at a blow? Why 
are the stipends, training, and qualifications of school- 
masters to be lowered? Why is instruction in the 
school to be mainly concentrated on the three lower 
elements ?” 


The pamphlet was warmly praised by his friends. 
Lord Auckland, his supporter in Battersea days, wrote: 
“Tt is admirable. It ought to blow R. Lowe out of his 
vice-presidential seat.” Sir J. Pakington wrote: 


“You, of all living men, have the best right to be 
the champion of the existing Privy Council system— 
you may well be proud of all it has accomplished—and 
you may naturally be regarded as the fittest man to 
take the lead in resisting any attempt to diminish its 
efficiency and usefulness. I therefore congratulate you 
on the ability and success with which you have executed 
your task.” 


The Central Committee of Schoolmasters passed him 
a vote of thanks. But the Government regarded it with 
less favour. Gladstone was cautiously polite: “I shall 
read it with care, and I do not doubt with advantage.” 
Lord Granville was unmoved: 


“T have read, with the care which any opinion of 
yours deserves on subjects connected with education, 
your letter to myself. It has not, however, convinced 
me that we are wrong, or that your proposal is one 
which I could recommend to my colleagues for adoption.” 


The case against the Revised Code, it will be seen, 
was a complex one. Its principle was vicious, its 
tendency narrowing, its view of childhood wholly false. 
It’ threatened teachers with a loss of salary, it made the 
pupil teacher’s career precarious, it threatened the 
existence of the training colleges, and offered no ad- 
vantages to the well-trained teacher. It was rigid and 
harsh in method, it offered no inducement to neglected 
districts to start new schools, it increased the uncer- 
tainties of school managers. Wrong in principle, it 
was also grotesque in details, for it proposed to examine 
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infants of three by the same test as children of seven, its 
classification of scholars was by age alone, and it dis- 
couraged the retention of scholars after the age of 
eleven. It is uniqueas a piece of monumental folly. 
Nor was it alone the cause of the indignation that 
swept throughthecountry. The Education Department 
which, under the careful guidance of its first secretary, 
had not been regarded without suspicion, became, later, 
a positive weapon of offence, and was regarded by many 
parishes and schools as the chief enemy. The depth of 
this feeling may be gauged by a letter from one of the 
inspectors—a clergyman—to Sir James in 1862: 


“The general treatment of the public, and the almost 
uniform treatment of the inspectors by the office, has 
been insolent, tyrannical, and unwise in the very highest 
degree... . I willconfessto youthat I feel my greatest 
hindrance to Christian feeling and progress, my greatest 
thorn in the flesh, to be the difficulty I have in satisfying 
myself that I am in perfect charity with one who has 
shown so much hostility and persevering malignity 
towards the body of inspectors. This is my thought, 
my difficulty, in saying the Lord’s Prayer and at the 
Eucharist. 1 believe that anger, moral indignation, is 
a necessary part of virtue; but when I know what the 
Education Department and the Education Question 
mught have been, and when | know what they are, I am 
afraid my indignation is stronger than Christian anger, 
At times I burn to expose and punish.” 


The parliamentary struggle came in 1862. Sir James 
expressed doubts, in a letter to the Davly News,! whether 
the Code had ever been deliberately discussed by the 
Committee of Council, and suggested a parliamentary 
inquiry into its origin, “for I have,” he wrote, “the 
strongest conviction that neither the Cabinet nor the 
Committee of Council on Education can be held to be 
responsible.” In February he introduced an influential 
deputation from education societies and_ training 
colleges to the Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston, who 
referred them to Mr. Lowe's forthcoming announce- 
ments. On February 13, Earl Granville in the House 

1 January 20, 1862. 
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of Lords, and Mr. Lowe in the House of Commons, 
made their defence. The former replied directly to Sir 
James Kay-Shuttleworth, and the inadequacy of his 
defence may be illustrated by a quotation: 


“JT have great regard and affection,” he said, “for 
that gentleman, whose friendship I have enjoyed for 
some years, and upon that account I regret that, in his 
letter and speeches during the past autumn, he has 
departed from that judicial tone which his attainments, 
experience, and eminent services rendered to education 
fully entitle him to assume. If there is one point upon 
which I think Sir J. Kay-Shuttleworth deserves more 
credit than another in his efforts in the cause of 
education, it is the sedulous care he has officially and 
unofficially bestowed upon every means of elevating 
the condition and improving the séatus of the certificated 
schoolmaster. He, deprecating our code as a whole, 
thinks we have behaved ill towards the schoolmasters 
and degraded their position. If anything that we 
proposed could have that effect I should deeply regret 
it; but if it is to be urged that schoolmasters, trained 
up in most cases at the expense of the public to teach 
the children of the poor, are to consider it as degrading 
to condescend to the drudgery of teaching reading, 
writing, and counting, then all I can say is that that 
seems such a reduction to absurdity that I cannot 
consent to argue it.” 


Which is no mean example of howa Cabinet Minister 
can evade the issue when he has nothing to reply. 

Mr. Lowe was more aggressive, and enjoyed his 
usual triumph with a speech that occupies over fifty 
columns of Hansard. Its value may be indicated by 
one part of it: Sir James, in his Letter to Earl Gran- 
ville, had argued that schools did much work of 
a civilising nature before they could produce any 
measurable results, and that those schools which were 
so situated as to require this preliminary labour would 
fare worst in the examination—an obvious fact and a 
valid argument. But Mr. Lowe, with more wit than 
reason, interpreted the statement as meaning that 


“no one could be taught to read, write, or cipher unless 
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he were first taught morals and religion. If that 
dictum had been known to Diogenes he might have 
saved himself the trouble of lighting his lamp to find 
an honest man. He would only have had to catch the 
first man who could read, write, and cipher, and then 
he would have got him.” 


Of such stuff are official answers made, and by such 
arguments was the Revised Code justified. It was 
in this speech that the Vice-President coined his 
epigrammatic prophecy on the working of the Revised 
Code: “If it is not cheap it shall be efficient, if it is 
not efficient it shall be cheap.” Having trounced his 
opponents he announced his concessions: Scotland was 
to be exempted, children under six were not to be pre- 
sented for examination but were to earn a capitation 
grant on attendance alone, and the withdrawal of grants 
to the training colleges was temporarily suspended. But 
the general principle of payment by results was re- 
tained. The Zimes described the speech as “the first 
honest, careful, and philosophical account rendered to 
Parliament by the Committee of Council,” to which the 
feecord retorted that the author of the Revised Code 
had such influence with the 7imes “as thus to make it 
call black white.” The contest was continued throughout 
March, and was superficially interpreted by the 7zmes 
as meaning “that something uncomfortable is happen- 
ing to some people who probably deserve it,” and the 
education system was described as full of “helpers and 
hangers-on, assistants and underlings, perquisites and 
allowances and items of all kinds, kept up because they 
exist, while new ones are added for no other reason 
than that they do not yet exist.” 

An attempt in the House of Lords to secure further 
concessions, led by Bishop S. Wilberforce, was un- 
successful, and as late as March 15 Earl Granville 
refused to pay any grant on attendance. In the House 
of Commons a series of resolutions, moved by Mr, 
Walpole, led to a three days’ debate, and, on March 28, 
Mr. Lowe promised that a portion of the grant should be 
paid on general inspection, and that grouping by age 
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should be abandoned. These modifications were 
defined in April: a grant of four shillings per scholar 
(six shillings and sixpence for infants) was to be paid 
on general merit, and for each pass in the three R’s two 
shillings and eightpence was offered on condition that 
the scholar had made two hundred attendances. The 
four age-groups were changed to six standards, and no 
scholar could earn grants in any one standard more 
than once. Thus came the Revised Code, and turned 
the schools into a rough-and-tumble scramble for 
“results,” causing them to invent various wrong modes 
of producing them (see pp. 286-288). Teachers had to 
earn the grant or be dismissed, and the scholars—the 
able and the unable, the precocious and the backward, 
the halt and the maimed, the intelligent and the stupid 
—had to pass the examination or suffer the terrors 
that could be aroused by overwrought teachers fighting 
for their livelihood amid the tears and suffering of 
newly-created child slaves. 

The opposition was continued, though less vigor- 
ously. Sir James assisted the United Education Com- 
mittee! in interviewing Earl Russell, in drawing up a 
memorandum? for Earl Granville on April 5, and in 
publishing, on April 23, a Minute embodying their 
objections to the Code in its final form. He was 
present in May at the Annual Meeting of the British 
and Foreign School Society, where Earl Russell paid 
a tribute to his work for education. In June he attended 
the Annual Meeting of the National Society, and there 
opposed Mr. Walter’s proposal that a school not taught 
by a certificated teacher should be eligible for grants, 
a proposal that had been made and defeated more than 
once’ in the House of Commons, and one which Lowe, 
to his credit, had refused to accept. 


1 This Committee comprised members and principal office-bearers of 
the National Society, the Church of England Education Society, the 
British and Foreign School Society, the Home and Colonial School 
Society, the Wesleyan Education Committee, some provincial education 
societies, principals of training colleges, and managers of schools. — 

2 The memorandum offered, as a compromise, the co-operation of 
the Committee in reaching a workable agreement, with suggestions 
for making the incidence of the Revised Code less harsh and drastic. 

gh 
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But events moved rapidly, and Lowe reaped the 
fruits of his own high-handedness. In 1864 Lord 
Robert Cecil (afterwards the Marquis of Salisbury) 
charged him with mutilating the inspectors’ reports, 
and carried a motion of censure which brought about 
Lowe’s resignation. The censure sprang chiefly from 
the anger and suspicion which had grown up against 
the Education Office and Lingen’s methods, whose 
“snubbing replies,” said the Saturday Review, “have 
imprinted upon half the rural parishes in the country 
a deep conviction that the Education Department is 
their natural enemy.” 

The evil, however, was done, and the schools were 
tied in bonds from which they did not escape for thirty 
years, during which time traditions and habits were 
established whose effects are still visible. Lowe’s 
crowded hour of official life produced results at which 
one section of mankind will never cease to wonder, and 
from Inspector Matthew Arnold! to Chief Inspector 
E. A. Holmes? the chorus of protest has been con- 
tinuous and deservedly severe. So firmly was the idea 
implanted in the national mind that elementary educa- 
tion was nothing more than the “beggarly three R’s,” 
that even so well-informed a writer as Lord Bryce 
writes of schools in the’sixties, with their impoverished 
curriculum, as though nothing better had preceded the 
years to which his own knowledge of elementary 
schools goes back. Yet in 1866, in an address to the 
East Lancashire Union,‘ Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth, 
summarising the earlier view which he had laboured to 
apply, showed clearly and justly the right place of the 
three R’s and their limitations : 


“The school will be successful in proportion as it 
develops [the people’s] intelligence, their love of truth 
and their desire for knowledge. On this account the 
Committee of Council avoided any act which would 
7 Minutes of the Committee of Council from 1863 onwards, especially 
1869. 

* What Is and What Might Be, by E. A. Holmes. 
3 Modern Democracies, by Lord Bryce, i. 80. 
* Reprinted in Socéal Problems, pp. 155 seg. . 
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convey the impression that elementary instruction should 
be limited to the rudiments. ... The three rudiments 
are the indispensable foundation of knowledge; but if 
the child, when at school, were only drilled in a mean, 
mechanical drudgery of spelling, writing, and ciphering, 
his faculties would be rather stunted than developed, 
and he would leave his taskmaster with a dislike for the 
harsh rule necessary to enforce a reluctant attention, 
and with a corresponding aversion to letters. ... 
They had no desire that the elementary school should 
draw to it only those children whose parents would, 
from ignorance or apathy, be content with a merely 
mechanical power to read, write, and cipher, without 
interest in the use of this power, or intelligence to 
exert.ite,: 


Nor was this any a prior statement ; it was grounded 
on practical knowledge of the educative process, and 
had been strikingly demonstrated by the results of a 
remarkable experiment described by Inspector Moseley 
to show the evil of teaching children to read on an 
intensive plan.2 It is popular now to speak of the over- 
crowded curriculum: the impoverished curriculum of 
the ’sixties was infinitely worse, for, apart altogether 
from the wrong methods adopted to produce “ results,” 
it ignored the fundamental laws of psychology. Lowe's 
rout at the Education Office, in 1864, was three years too 
late. 

Sir James, reviewing the controversy in a later day,? 
dwells upon the rapid fall in the number of pupil 
teachers and the deterioration in their quality. Between 
1861 and 1866 they decreased from 16,277 to 10,971, and 
in 1865 and 1866 the training colleges had to lower their 
standard of admission, and still could not fill up the 
vacant places. He adds: 


“These consequences were all foreseen and predicted 
inthe letter of remonstrance which I addressed to Lord 


1 Lord John Russell, in his defence of the Government measures of 
1839 (June 20, 1839), had pointed out the folly of mere ability to read, and 
had urged the importance of exciting the intelligence, raising the 
curiosity, etc., of the scholars. ; 

2 See Minutes of Committee of Council, 1850-51, vol. i. pp. 14-15. 

297877 MS. 
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Granville, to justify the uncompromising and persever- 
ing opposition to the Revised Code. ... But though, 
in successive years, its provisions were gradually 
modified, and although the spirit of the former code was, 
in a measure, restored in 1875, it was not until hope had 
been revived by the measures adopted by the Education 
Department under Lord Ripon and Mr. Forster that the 
zeal and energy of the managers and teachers brought 
about any great reparation of these disasters.” 


Vigorously as Sir James had led the struggle against 
the Revised Code his energy had been also expended in 
a crisis of another nature. The American Civil War 
had quickly reduced Lancashire toa state of unparalleled 
distress, and, by the end of 1861, the cotton mills were 
on short time or had been closed down. Soon the 
improvident, and afterwards the thrifty, were face to 
face with starvation, and as the winter advanced the 
position grew steadily worse. The workers of 
Lancashire were called upon to endure such physical 
and mental sufferings as can be realised only by one 
who has experienced their needs and who shares their 
independence of spirit. The patience, fortitude, and 
good sense of the people have been vividly described 
by local writers, but the rarest qualities and the deepest 
suffering were hidden by the pride that kept them 
secret. One illustration out of many must suffice as an 
indication : 


“A visitor called upon a family where no application 
for relief had been made, but some of the neighbours 
had said they were ‘ill off’ The visitor, finding them 
perishing for want, offered some relief tickets; but the 
poor woman began to cry, and said: ‘Eh! aw dar’ not 
touch ’em; my husban’ would sauce me so! Aw dar’ 
not tak’’em; aw should never yer th’ last on ’t.’” 


Relief Committees were set up in various towns, 
and in the Zzmes in April, 1862, “A Lancashire Lad” 
(Arthur Arnold) pleaded for wider sympathy. The 
Lord Mayor of London opened the Cotton Districts 


* Facts of the Cotton Famine, by John Watts, p. 135. 
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Relief Fund, for which, in its early stages, Sir James 
acted as Secretary, and it received donations from 
every country in the world. Soon afterwards was 
opened at Manchester the Fund for the Relief of 
Distress in the Manufacturing Districts, upon the 
executive committee of which fell an enormous burden 
of investigation and distribution, and of this committee 
he was the Vice-Chairman ! and the most active member. 
It had an overwhelming task to face: it had to work 
through local committees and keepin touch with Boards 
of Guardians; it had to encounter local jealousies and 
the danger of over-lapping ; it had to face the public 
criticism of Kingsley and others who could not under- 
stand why a greater burden of relief should not be 
thrown on the poor rates; still more important and 
more difficult, it had to relieve the deserving without 
injury to their independence and self-respect. 

To Sir James this last task was of first importance, 
for to the violation of this principle he had traced many 
social evils. Many of the devices that were adopted to 
make it operative were his own. Schools were opened 
for men and youths, and, in the winter of 1862-3, there 
were 48,000 in attendance. Sewing classes were set up 
for women and girls. Where possible, outdoor work 
was provided for the able-bodied. Sir James prepared 
a “Manual of Suggestions for the guidance of Local 
Relief Committees in the Cotton Districts,” ? and his care 
of detail is illustrated by his suggestions that men, put 
to heavy outdoor labour, should be provided with 
clothing suited to their changed occupation and with 
shelter during inclement weather. The problem to him 
was,, first and last, a human one, and his suggestions 
were rich with variations to meet special cases. Taught 
by his experience in the Poor Law Office, he was an 
unflinching opponent of those who, with less insight 
and no greater sympathy, sought to increase the scale 
of relief pay; to him the principle was clear: the rate 


1 Lord Ellesmere was Chairman for a time, and Lord Derby for the 


more serious period of distress. 
2 Reprinted in his volume Socal Problems. 
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of relief must be just sufficient for existence; and work, 
when obtainable, must be more profitable than idleness. 
He advocated, as a check upon the foolish use of money, 
the granting of relief by tickets, an innovation that 
caused trouble in Stalybridge in 1863, where the hostility 
was fed by the knowledge that some local busybodies, 
on going up to London, had received a grant direct 
from the Mansion House Fund. The local committee 
thereupon passed a resolution to resign; but Sir James 
went to the town, and induced them to rescind the 
resolution by declaring that “if they declined he would 
himself sit and administer relief by ticket.”1 His 
mission was suspected by the infuriated people, and he 
was in some danger as he proceeded to the station; but 
two days later he was back again and addressed a 
public meeting in straight terms, appealing to that 
self-respect which he knew had been temporarily sub- 
merged by a gust of passion. And to a local minister 
of religion, who had attempted to justify the riot, he 
administered a sharp rebuke. 

Concerned as he was with the wide responsibilities 
of the central executive, he was especially concerned 
with the town of Padiham, which lay outside the gates 
of Gawthorpe. He provided work on the estate, 
organised sewing classes, arranged for the provision of 
meals in a central building in the town, and promoted 
popular lectures and concerts—so that idleness should 
be less oppressive and leisure less dangerous. For the 
same reason he began to hold religious services in a 
schoolroom on Sunday afternoons, where he delivered 
a series of addresses,? full of serious exhortation and 
simple faith, clear argument and familiar illustration. 
Passages may be quoted as illustrative of his attitude in 
the crisis : 


“T would speak a word about what is being done 
locally on your behalf. I have watched the proceedings 


' Watts, of. cét., p. 277. 

* Printed as Words of Comfort and Counsel to Distressed Lancashire 
Workmen, spoken on Sundays, 1862. By a Country Squire—their 
Neighbour. 
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of your Relief Committee with great care. I am not 
easily satisfied as to the mode of dealing with the poor 
in such circumstances as these. I should be a very 
severe critic indeed, if I thought the Relief Committee 
was not acting judiciously towards those now suffering. 
If I were dissatisfied I would not conceal my dissatis- 
faction. I am not a respecter of men in the sense of 
withholding my genuine opinions, whether their expres- 
sion gives offence or not, when the interests of large 
classes are concerned. I feel bound to say that I think 
your Relief Committee is acting with great judgment, 
discretion, and kindness. Yesterday they resolved to 
increase the amount of relief to two shillings per head in 
families of four, making that number the centre of the 
scale, but giving, in addition, coal and clothes, and clogs 
to men and youths working on the roads. That is the 
highest scale of relief which any Relief Committee in 
Lancashire has yet reached ; so that you are surrounded 
by men—to a great extent millowners in the town— 
who are sympathetic towards you, who are doing as 
much for you as is done by any other Relief Committee 
in the country. They deserve both your confidence, 
your respect, and, | may say, some return of that charity 
which binds all classes together, and binds us to God in 
the charity of the Gospel,—the love which is the very 
essence and spirit of this Gospel, and which is the 
strongest bond in life.” 


He saw that the trial would be of long duration: 


“Seek cheerfully, my friends and neighbours, any 
work which will keep up the discipline of labour!. Un- 
employed time is a sore temptation and dangerous trial 
to a man who has worked at least ten hours daily all his 
life. It might be thatidleness, at first most unwelcome, 
would become more congenial. It might be that penury 
would throw you into the hands of designing men, 
who would vilify those who are exerting themselves 
benevolently for your benefit, and bribe you by insidious 
arts to place yourselves under their influence, in order, 
in future, to use you as instruments in their disorganising 
schemes. It might be that you would become querulous 
—that you would be indifferent to fair offers of work— 
that you would find fault with the material used, or the 
wages earned, without sufficient cause. Be warned in 
time! There will not, probably, be more than half the 
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former supply of cotton in 1863. This cotton will be 
of much inferior quality to that on which you have been 
accustomed to work. You will have to work a longer 
time to manufacture the same weight of cotton, and the 
profits of trade may not afford you more than former 
wages for the same weight worked up in that longer 
time, or they may yield you less wages. That would 
be a new trial to your intelligence, patience, and 
fidelity.” 


If the Lancashire operatives bore their sufferings 
during these years with a patience and courage that 
aroused the admiration of the world, the work of the 
Executive Committee was also carried out with unusual 
wisdom andcare. Dr. Watts, in his history of the Cotton 
Famine, pays tribute to Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth’s 
“intense activity of brain and persevering energy and 
administrative ability,” and the compliment was well- 
earned. He brought to the Committee not only clearly 
formulated principles of procedure, but also a many- 
sided knowledge of the details involved. The provision’ 
of work, the organising of classes, the preparation of 
economical meals, the making of clothing for winter, the 
whitewashing of cottages, domestic sanitation—every 
phase of life was supervised and every precaution taken. 
To the amazement of statisticians no increase of mortality 
could be traced to the famine; in fact, the general 
health of the people showed improvement, a striking 
proof of the wisdom of the measures adopted. And Sir 
James referred afterwards, on many occasions, to the 


“intelligence shown by the workmen of Lancashire 
in discerning the true causes of the cotton famine; in 
acquiescing without a murmur in the national policy of 
non-intervention in the American War; andin many of 
them living for three years on one-third of their ordinary 
wages without loosing the spring of their native industry 
and independence.” ” 


1 On Fluctuations in the Death Rate, by D. Noble (paper read before 
the Manchester Statistical Society, October 26, 1863), also Ox the 
Pauperism and Mortality of Lancashire, by ¥. Purdy (paper read before 
the British Association, Section F, 1863). 

2 Social Problems, p. 153. 
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Nor did the restoration of the cotton trade in 1865 
bring to an end his labours, for the discussion as to the 
_ allocation of the surplus funds was long and difficult, 
and it was not until 1876, within a year of his death, 
that he resigned from the committee, which had, slowly 
enough, virtually accepted the proposals he had sub- 
mitted to them in 1872, when he had prepared a scheme 
to make provision for sickly and convalescent cotton 
operatives (see p. 337). 

This work was partly responsible for his refusal to 
contest South Lancashire in 1865. His name was put 
forward in March, but he wrote to urge that union was 
the greatest need, and that he saw “no other means of 
accomplishing this than the candidature of Mr. Glad- 
stone,” whose name would unite the Whigs and advanced 
Liberals. “I regard myself as of small importance, but 
the union of the party as the one condition necessary to 
success.” In June, his name still being put forward, he 
definitely refused to stand, much to the regret of an 
enthusiastic politician, who promised him certain victory 
in an election that “would ring through Europe, and 
settle this country for a generation.” Thus he might 
have been Gladstone’s colleague in a famous contest 
which gave the latter a seat after Oxford had rejected 
him. Why he was not is most clearly stated in a letter 
to Lord Derby, the Chairman of the Relief Fund: 


“My reasons for declining were numerous, but 
among them I felt that a political candidature in South 
Lancashire, immediately after our work on the Relief 
Committee, exposed me to imputations as to the motives 
which had determined the extent of relief in particular 
districts, which, however unfounded and unjust, I ought 
for the sake of the Committee to avoid.” 


The outbreak of the cattle plague in the same year, 
which caused the loss of 45,000 cattle in six months, 
enlisted his interest. The Government issued several 
Orders in Council in August, and, at the end of that 
month, he drew up and circulated a letter to make known 
among farmers the precautions that were advisable, 
and the penalties to which they were liable under the new 
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Orders. The Government appointed a Royal Com- 
mission in October, and, in the following January, Sir 
James submitted proposals to Sir George Grey in the 
form of a bill which proposed to spread the burden 
over a number of years, and to promote a mutual 
assurance society. The Government favoured. the first 
proposal, and embodied it in their Cattle Plague Bill. 
Sir James was also a spokesman for a deputation of 
Lancashire men in an interview with Earl Russell, on 
whom he urged the desirability of more stringent control 
over the movement of cattle. 

No adequate picture could be presented of his multi- 
form labours in the ’sixties without reference to the 
many speeches he delivered. Many of them he after- 
wards reprinted in a volume called Social Problems, 
published in 1873, and distributed among mechanics’ 
institutions and educational associations. Some of them 
were papers read to the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, of which, in 1859, 1860, and 
1866, he was the President of a Department, and, until 
1872, a member of the council. They are interesting 
essays in a field which Ruskin was at that time 
beginning to dominate, for, in 1859, the address! was 
designed to show the interpenetration of all the elements 
of society; in 1860 the essence of the paper? was a 
plea that “the purely economic laws governing the 
production of wealth are necessarily subject to higher 
laws of moral obligation”; and in 1866 he endeavoured 
to show ’ that “the growth of the intellectual and moral 
capacity of all classes is the primary source of strength 
and progress in any commonwealth.” The third paper is 
the most readable and the most characteristic; itexpresses 
his satisfaction in the emergence of eminent men from 
humble origins, men like Hargreaves, Crompton, Ark- 
wright, Roberts, Brindley, Wedgwood, Mercer, Watts, 
Stephenson, and Fairbairn ;lit rejoices at “the remarkable 


1 The Progress of Civilisation in England. 
_* Public Education and the Relation of Moral and Physical Forces in 
Civilisation. 


3 A Sketch of the Laws of Social Progress. 
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spectacle exhibited by the operatives of the staple trade 
of this country during the cotton famine” ; and it proceeds 
to the warning that, with the extension of the franchise, 


“we must take systematic measures to instruct the 
people from their youth upwards in economic laws, and 
in the history of our liberty, and to instil into them a 
reverence, founded upon sound principles, for institutions 
which are the growth of the traditions, habits, and 
associations of all classes, which derive their life and 
strength from an intelligent freedom, but would perish 
under ignorant and presumptuous innovation.” 


How different was this, in faith and in evaluation, 
from Robert Lowe’s diatribe against the poor in that 
same year 1866, during the debates on the extension of 
the franchise: 


’ 


“Tf you want venality,” said Lowe, in his conscious 
arrogance, “if you want ignorance, if you want drunken- 
ness, and facility for being intimidated, or if, on the 
other hand, you want impulsive, unreflecting and violent 
people, where do you look for them in the constituencies ? 
Do you go to the top or to the bottom ?” 


Several addresses on the application of science and 
art to industry show his comprehensive view of educa- 
tion. At the Annual Meeting of the Manchester School 
of Art, in 1863, and as President of the Art Workmen’s 
Exhibition in Manchester (1865 and 1866), he saw and 
emphasised the signs of a growth of artistic skill and 
scientific knowledge in English artisans. At the Oldham 
School of Art, in 1864, he showed that the pupil-teacher 
system was, among other things, an attempt to raise a 
profession of teachers from the artisan class, in order 
that there should be a close sympathy between them 
and the future manual workers. 

There were no limits to his energy, no bounds to 
his interests. At the Northern Counties’ Asylum, in 
1864, he pleaded forcibly for the humane treatment of 
idiots; at Bury, in the same year, he spoke with warm 
approval of the many co-operative associations of 
workmen that he was acquainted with; in 1865 he 
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addressed the Kendal Working Men’s Club on the 
dangers of class government. Nearly every year he 
delivered the annual address to the East Lancashire 
Union of Mechanics’ Institutions, the work of which 
went on through the difficult period of the cotton 
famine. An address to the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science in 1866, on endowments 
for middle-class education, marks his continued and 
growing interest in higher education." 

A new educational movement in Manchester, in 1864, 
resulted in the establishment of the Manchester and 
Salford Education Aid Society, the aim of which was 
to get the children into the existing schools. Their 
statistics show how inadequate school attendance re- 
mained.? In 1866 they presented a report to the Social 
Science Congress advocating free, compulsory educa- 
tion, maintained by local rates. This produced the 
Manchester Education Bill Committee, and, later, the 
Education of the Poor Bill, introduced into the House 
of Commons, in 1867, by Messrs. Bruce, W. E. Forster, 
and Egerton. It proposed to give rate aid to existing 
schools which did not charge a higher school fee 
than ninepence per week, and to provide new schools 
in neglected districts. Aid from the Education Com- 
mittee was to be regulated by a sliding scale, computed 
on attendance, and varying with age and sex, the highest 
grants being made in schools where “some trade, busi- 
ness, or manual occupation” was taught. 

This revival of interest in educational legislation 
induced Sir James to publish, in January, 1868, his 
Memorandum on Popular Education, a pamphlet of 83 
pages. It is largely an indictment of the Revised Code. 
State grants had been reduced from 12s. 3d. to 8s. 6d. 
per scholar annually, a decrease of over thirty per cent. 
Local resources had increased at the rate of 1s. 1d. per 
scholar, 11d. of which was derived from school pence, 
a striking proof of the fallacy of the argument that 
the Revised Code would stimulate local effort. Still 
worse, the new system had destroyed the wider values 

’ See Chapter X. 2 Maltby, of. ct, p. 98. 
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of the school, and had not increased the efficiency of 
the scholars in the three R’s, for the percentage of 
failures had increased almost uniformly between 1863-4 
and 1866, although a diminishing percentage of scholars 
had been presented for examination. 


“The scholars fail to pass even the low standards 
under the Revised Code, partly because the principal 
and assistant teachers lose heart under their work. 
The methods by which the teaching of the rudiments 
is, in the best schools of Holland, Prussia, and Switzer- 
land, refined and elevated above a mechanical drudgery, 
are here generally falling into disuse, since the object 
of the schools has been contracted to those ‘results’ 
which have been interpreted to be the goal fixed by the 
State for elementary education.” 


He finds not a single commendable achievement as 
the result of the new Code. Even the relief to the 
office cannot have been much, he argues, for the cost 
of administration and inspection had been reduced by 
little more than one per cent. Teachers had decreased 
in number, and the training of pupil teachers made 
less efficient. School had become ‘a dull, mean, and 
mechanical drill in the humblest elements of learning. 
Such methods as I found in 1839 in the Canton of 
Zurich, in the schools of Holland, and in some parts of 
Germany, could not coexist with the Revised Code.” 
Applicants for admission into the training colleges 
had so deteriorated in attainment that the standard of 
admission had to bé lowered, and there was a serious 
decrease in the number applying and admitted. In 
1866-7 two training colleges were closed, and the in- 
spectors anticipated the same fate for others. 

It is a melancholy catalogue of evils, and it more 
than justifies his outburst— 


“The Revised Code has constructed nothing; it has 
only pulled down. It has not simplified the adminis- 
tration. It did not pretend to accelerate the rate of 
building schools, or to improve their structure. It has 
not promoted the more rapid diffusion of annual grants 
and inspection to the apathetic parts of cities, or the 
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founding of schools in small parishes and for the sparse 
population of rural districts. It has generally dis- 
couraged all instruction above the elements, and failed 
in teaching them. It has disorganised and threatens 
to destroy the whole system of training teachers and 
providing an efficient machinery of instruction for 
schools. These ruins are its only monuments. .It has 
not succeeded in being efficient, but it is not even 
cheap; for it wastes the public money without pro- 
ducing the results which were declared to be its main 
object.” 


Turning to current problems, he quotes some recent 
inquiries in Manchester and London to show that “some 
heroic remedy” is required. The denominational system 
has proved a task “beyond the strength” of the various 
religious bodies, and, although the conversion of the 
Voluntaryists! would add to the efforts of the Churches, 
the problem in large cities and apathetic districts was 
too great to solve without new means. To undo 
the evils of the Revised Code he proposed grants on a 
fourfold basis :— 


1, A capitation grant of five shillings, based on 
attendance and examination. 

2. A capitation grant of five shillings, where a cer- 
tificated teacher and a due number of pupil teachers 
were employed. 

3. An additional capitation grant of four shillings for 
the employment of a larger number of pupil teachers. 

4. An additional capitation grant of four shillings for 
a satisfactory examination in two “extra” subjects. 


To a proposal that Lowe had made, that the Privy 
Council should be given power to establish schools in 
neglected districts, he objects on the ground that the 
co-operation of central and local authority is more in 
harmony with English ideas of government. He lays 
down what he considers the chief needs of educational 
legislation :— 

1. An intelligent district education committee, on 


‘Mr. Baines had announced his changed views in 1867. See 
Chapter V. p. 159. ; 
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which would serve “men qualified by position, educa- 
tion, and experience.” 

2. A constitution for new schools that will be recog- 
nised by future Minutes. 

3. Local committees of management which shall not 
be confined to ratepayers, as “the constitution of 
English society requires that the clergy and the resi- 
dent proprietors, as well as ratepayers and parents, 
shall be members of the managing committee.” 

4. School pence to be remitted in parishes where 
the wages of labour are low. 

5. Outdoor relief should be given only on condition 
that the children were at school, and paid for out of the 
poor rates, thus keeping clear the distinction between 
thriftlessness and independence. 

6. The amount of money to be raised should be 
determined by the district and not by the parochial 
school committee. 


He regards free education as a questionable boon, 
as parents should feel a ‘personal obligation,” out of 
which springs his right to choose the school for his 
child, and his claim to be represented on the Manage- 
ment Committee. 

The pamphlet is thus a plea for an extension of the 
denominational system by giving a regulated and limited 
power of initiative to the State, facilities to raise a 
school rate without disturbing the religious constitution 
of schools, and a revised form of making Government 
grants so as to remove the proved evils of the Revised 
Code. Matthew Arnold, who read it in proof, thought 
it “admirable,” and longed to give it to Lingen, who, he 
wrote, “is really excellent, now at any rate, both in 
spirit and aim; what he wants is more light.” The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, 
Lord Auckland, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Granville, Lord 
Derby, Archdeacon Allen, W. E. Forster, E. C. Tufnell, 
John Bright, J. A. Roebuck, and others wrote with 
complete or partial approval. Even Robert Lowe was 
won byit, andtwo opposing temperaments came together. 
“JT am glad,” he wrote, “that in the education campaign 
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that is approaching weare likely to be on the same side. 
I am not at all bigoted to my own plan, provided, by 
some means or other, an initiative be secured to the 
Government.”! In September, 1868, Gladstone, not yet 
victorious at the polls, wrote : 


“Your suggestions on the Education Bill deserve the 
most careful consideration as coming from you, and also 
in themselves. I must admit that I am much struck 
with the force of your observations about free schools. 
I do not at present see why the obligation of the parent 
to educate his child should not be treated like the 
obligation to feed, clothe, and lodge him.” 


The return of the Liberal party to power, and 
Gladstone to office, in December, 1868, also brought 
W. E. Forster to the Vice-Presidency of the Committee 
of Council on Education, and, on Christmas Day, he 
wrote to Sir James: 


“You may rely on my bringing your suggestions 
before de Grey [the Lord President], and on our fully 
considering them. I trust you will not weary of giving 
me either hints or warnings. I am somewhat appalled 
by the amount of detail in the office, and fear that there 
must be great difficulty always in well oiling so large a 
machine as our present centralised system.” 


Sir James was also in correspondence with John 
Bright, the new President of the Board of Trade, whom 
he warned of the danger of making a radical change 
that would imperil the co-operation of the State and 
the religious bodies by substituting a system supported 
and governed by ratepayers. 


“Such a measure,” he wrote, “if proposed now, 
would excite much alarm and provoke so much 
resistance, that I anticipate not merely its failure, but 
the indefinite postponement of much that is now 
practicable . .. I would so order the traditional school 
as to make it the unconscious but efficient instrument of 


} A spirit of toleration seems to have been abroad in 1868, for in that 
year Archdeacon Denison wrote to Sir James: “I did not learn till late 
in life to distinguish between a system and the men who promote it. We 
cannot agree, but I rejoice in the relations which you have done so much 
to establish between us, and I feel all your kindness very deeply.” 
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the elevation of the people to all the highest functions and 
capacities of civil freedom. These words are the key to 
all that I have attempted on this matter for thirty years.” 


The urgency of the Irish problem delayed until 
February, 1870, the introduction of Forster’s famous 
Education Bill. The formation of the National Education 
League at Birmingham, in 1869, was the cry of Liberal 
and Nonconformist England for free, unsectarian, com- 
pulsory education, and great hopes were entertained 
that the Government Bill would meet all their demands. 
But Forster, as has been seen, had seen great virtue in 
the denominational schools in the fifties, and had been 
influenced considerably by Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth’s 
views; consequently, his Bill was a compromise, re- 
taining the existing schools, and empowering the 
proposed local School Boards to build new schools in 
order ‘‘to fill up the gaps.” In introducing his measure 
he paid a fitting tribute to Sir James as “the man to 
whom, probably more than any other, we owe national 
education in England.” 

The details of the 1870 Act, and the resultant bitter 
controversy over clause 25,' provoking a dissension 
within the Liberal party which contributed to its down- 
fall in 1874, do not come within the scope of this book. 
Sir James was no longer in the front of the battle, and 
he was satisfied that the issue could be left to others. 
He was a keenly interested observer, and was in touch 
with various members of Parliament? during the debates. 
The election of his eldest son, Mr. U. J. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth (now Lord Shuttleworth), as member for Hastings, 
provided a fitting opportunity for a maiden speech in 
the House, expressing -his own and also his father’s 
approval of the general lines of the measure, in the 
debate on the second reading, when he opposed an amend- 
ment of Mr. George Dixon’s, the parliamentary leader of 
the National Education League. ' 

The Act of 1870 accepted the denominational system 

1 See note on p. 298. ; 
2 With Dr. Lyon Playfair, for example, whose speeches were of high 


merit, 
U 
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and supplemented it, thereby arousing the anger of 
extremists on both sides. Archdeacon Denison greeted 
it as the final proof of Liberal wickedness against which 
he had striven for a lifetime. The indignant Non- 
conformist Liberals regarded it as a betrayal, and the 
country rang once more with the cries of religious 
strife. One must go back to the speeches of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, and the writings of Mr. John Morley,’ to 
appreciate the intense resentment felt at the time. It 
was a day of suspicion: the Nonconformists were 
disturbed by the proposed religious teaching to be 
given in board schools at the public expense, by sus- 
picions of Government influence to induce School 
Boards to apply clause 25, by the recognition of the 
clergy in the Endowed Schools Act (1869), and by the 
bar on Nonconformists for University Fellowships. 
Much of this resentment turned against Forster, who 
was described by R. W. Dale, amid the assenting cheers 
of a large Nonconformist gathering at Manchester, in 
1871, as “the Minister whom we have learned to regard 
with distrust.” Into this bitter controversy Sir James 
did not enter; he was busy at the time with other 
problems,? but in his Preface to Social Problems, 
published in 1873, he attempted to show, briefly, that 
clause 25 was of less significance than had been 
asserted: 


“The day schoolis . . . a national institution. It is 
intended for children whose parents belong to all 
religious communions. For such children the law 
provides that the parent shall, both by the choice of the 
school and by his authority over the education of the 
scholar, prevent any sectarian teaching to which he may 
have conscientious objections.” 


Elementary education was at last becoming national, 
and the settlement of 1870 has proved to be a stable one. 
In its recognition of denominational schools, its 
conscience clause, its declaration that a parent’s duty 

1 The Struggle for National Education—largely a reprint from his 


articles in the fortuighily. 
2 See Chapter X. 
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was to educate his children, its provision that no child 
should be kept out of school because of poverty, its new 
machinery for setting up schools in neglected districts, 
it developed the principles for which Sir James had long 
worked ; but in its silence on the method of awarding 
school grants, in its failure to undo the manifest evils of 
the Revised Code, it made little appeal to those who 
saw in education something more important than the 
jealousy of parties. 

The chief educational interest of Sir James in his 
old age was the development of higher education and 
the building up of a public school at Giggleswick, a 
story which will be best related in a separate chapter. 
But a few important events in the ’seventies demand 
brief notice here. On June 1, 1870, Lord Salisbury 
wrote: 


“The University of Oxford propose, in recognition 
of your great services in the cause of education, to 
confer upon you an honorary degree at the approaching 
commemoration. I trust that it will be agreeable to 
you to accede to their request in this matter: and that 
it will be possible for you without inconvenience to 
attend at the theatre to receivethe degree. In anycase I 
am much gratified to be able to associate myself with 
them in proffering to you this token of our profound 
respect.” 

Sir James acknowledged the “very flattering and 
personally kind terms” in which the distinction was 
offered, and added: “ My gratification in accepting this 
honour would be greater if I could feel that I had 
earned it by services at all proportionate to the reward.” 
He was thus made a D.C.L. of Oxford. 

In 1873 he published his book, Social Problems,’ a 
collection of addresses made at various times and in 
various places, prefaced by an introduction of vigorous 


1 No separate mention has been made in this chapter of the publi- 
cation, in 1862, of his most important work, Four Periods of Public 
Education, as its contents have been noticed chronologically in the 
narrative. It was a reprint of his pamphlets on Manchester in 1832, 
the establishment of the Committee of Council, the Battersea Reports, 
the Minutes of 1846, and the Letters on the Revised Code. 
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and clear optimism, with a kindly rebuke to the 
partisans who are lost in the warfare of temporary 
passion : 

“ Exaggerated notions have existed,” he writes, “of 
the amount of dogmatic instruction which can be 
imparted to children within the elementary school 
age... . Conviction on such subjects is rarely attained 
in the day school . . . the family determines the associ- 
ations of the child with any particular communion. . .- . 
The school may do much to regulate the habits and 
manners. The training of the scholars in cleanliness, 
order, obedience, truthfulness, and kindness; in habits 
of attention and mental application, and the exercise of 
higher capacities, co-operates with the moral teaching 
upheld by religious sanctions. But the Church and the 
congregation rarely make proselytes in the schools. 
The parents choose the school, and the family determines 
the place of worship and the associations of religious 
life in which the child grows to adult age.” 


It is a simple truth that has been too easily forgotten. 

In the same year he was urging on Gladstone the 
need of legislation to remove the irritation engendered 
by the Act of 1870. The Prime Minister replied: 


“T do not think the moment has arrived for any new 
attempt to alter the Education Act in relation to the 
25th clause; but it cannot be very long before the 
question is raised anew in one shape or another.” 


A few months were to show that the irritation was 
deep enough to help to overthrow the Government. 

In 1874, in his seventieth year, Sir James fought his 
first and last parliamentary election, and was unsuccess- 
ful by 87 votesin a year of Liberal defeat. His campaign 
was marked by a vigour of body and mind nothing short 
of remarkable for one of his age, and he aroused huge 
audiences to an enthusiasm which is still remembered 
by the older inhabitants of North-East Lancashire. In 
the midst of the Liberal ruin, Gladstone found time to 
write: “I have had to lament the loss of your election 
in common with several others of special interest, be- 
sides the indiscriminate slaughter of the mass.” 
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Equally remarkable was his publication of a second 
novel, Azbblesdale, in the same year. It is a story of 
Lancashire in Napoleonic days, the theme of which is 
the attachment of the son of a noble house to the 
daughter of a wealthy manufacturer, and the complicated 
prejudices and obstacles which stand in the way of their 
union. The plot isintricate, but is developed with much 
greater unity and with fewer interruptions than that of 
Scarsdale ; it has little of the long and stilted discussions 
which mar the earlier work, and the characters, as a 
whole, have more life. But it is less rich in local lore 
and in the characterisation of the Lancashire peasantry. 

In 1876 Lord Sandon’s Act brought compulsory 
education one step nearer completion, parents being 
made liable to certain penalties if the education of their 
children were habitually neglected, and School Attend- 
ance Committees being set up in districts where no 
School Board existed. Sir James thought “ the bill was 
in the right direction, though feeble and confused.” In 
almost daily letters to his son, oftentimes written in 
great pain and weakness, and with a halting pen, he 
commented on the debates and the developments of the 
bill in its passage through Parliament, rebuking the 
extremists on both sides: 


“T am unspeakably disgusted,” he wrote, ‘ with the 
factious agitation of the extreme Nonconformists, who 
seem to have no zeal for education, except when it can 
be made subversive of the influence of the Church.” 
And of the opposite party: “Any such alteration of the 
Cowper-Temple Clause as is proposed by the Church 
Union—by introducing instruction in the Apostles’ 
Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and Ten Commandments—would 
probably have the opposite effect to that intended. In 
the majority of Board Schools this religious instruction 
is sound and efficient.” 


These last letters reveal the same vigorous judgment 
on men and parties, the same concern for the welfare of 
the people, and the same detached view of national 
progress as he had shown during half a century of 


public service. 
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His last publication was an article in the Fortnightly 
Review, of May, 1876, on “Some of the Results of the 
Education Act and Code of 1870.” After tracing the growth 
of the denominational schools, and the rapid advance in 
their number and that of board schools between 1870 
and 1875, he raises the interesting problem of the future 
of the dual system and the struggle that was already 
manifest between two institutions, one of which had the 
financial advantage of rate aid, the other the voluntary 
zeal of religious organisations. He is anxious for two 
reasons: first, the board schools, by their superior 
buildings, equipment, and staff, may be able to offer so 
superior an education as to bring about the extinction 
of voluntary schools; on the other hand, the rapid 
growth of the school rate might produce such a reaction 
of economy as to secure the election of a School Board 
determined to reduce expenditure and sacrifice efficiency. 
Signs of the latter were already clear in London, where 
expenditure had increased at too rapid a rate. His 
article is therefore a plea that the School Boards should 
not outpace the voluntary schools so much as to endanger 
their existence, thereby destroying a large source of 
revenue which would, in turn, have to be raised by an 
increased rate, producing a certain reaction which would 
stop progress. 


“The proper province of the School Boards,” he 
concludes, ‘is to carry out the intentions of the authors 
of the Education Act and Code, 1870. While these 
Boards supply efficient schools in their districts wher- 
ever they are needed, they have also to promote such an 
improvement in the machinery of instruction, and in the 
range and standard of elementary education, as may be 
found practicable, without bringing about the catastrophe 
of ruin to the voluntary schools. The voluntary schools 
could not, however, exist as a retarding force. They 
will have to co-operate successfully, as they have 
hitherto done, in this endeavour to improve elementary 
education; and their past exertions and sacrifices, as 
well as their present position, justify their claim not to 
be subjected to a deliberately aggressive policy.” 


The history of the succeeding twenty-five years 


! 
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shows that he had discerned the most complex and the 
most urgent problem of educational administration. 

In the MS. written towards the end of his life he 
notes the many signs of progress that were visible, after 
the disastrous effects of the Revised Code had been 
checked. Between 1866 and 1874 the students in train- 
ing colleges had increased in the proportion of two to 
three, and pupil teachers in the proportion of one to 
three. The average salary of acertificated teacher, which 
had fallen in the period 1861-1866, had risen by 1874 to 
more than the amount of 1861. Voluntary contributions 
showed the same recovery ; under the reduced grants 
of the ’sixties they had declined, but after the larger 
State contributions following the 1870 Act they had 
rapidly increased. The average attendance of scholars 
showed the same improvement. He repeats his argu- 
ment from the fortmghily: the only danger to this 
gradual improvement is an aggressive policy by the 
School Boards. And his last word is, of course, on the 
human problem, the teacher, upon whose efficiency all 
these schemes and calculations depend. It will be 
fitting to end this account with his last apologia for the 
pupil teacher system, planned by him to secure a 
sufficient supply of well-trained teachers : 


“Tt should also be borne in mind that the pupil 
teacher system has, even after thirty years’ experience, 
been imperfectly developed. For its complete success 
in any school several conditions are necessary which 
are too often absent. The vigour, zeal, and skill of the 
principal teacher are among these primary conditions. 
When these are wanting, the pupil teachers lack the 
inspiring example of their master, who may also fail in 
the regularity and efficiency of the special instruction 
of his apprentices. The school managers may be care- 
less in their vigilance over these details. [For these 
defects the annual inspection is an imperfect remedy. 
Moreover, the staff of the schools has always been over- 
burdened with work. The intention of the Minutes was 
that no pupil teacher should have charge of more than 
25 scholars. They have always been oppressed with a 
heavier charge. If this order to make bricks without 
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straw were not irrational and disastrous, it would be 
ludicrous. The proportion of all classes of teachers to 
the scholars still shows a deficiency which is not merely 
injurious to the school but to the training of the pupil 
teachers. When such a defective organisation is com- 
bined with the ignorance of the scholars—the want of 
home training—the irregularity of attendance—the inter- 
ference of the half-time system, however necessary, it is 
clear that the pupil teacher system cannot be charged 
with all the shortcomings of elementary schools. The 
first step would naturally be to increase the vigilance of 
managers, the efficiency of the training of the masters, 
and to remove from the staff the oppression of numbers 
with which it is unable to cope.” 


NOTE ON 25TH CLAUSE OF EDUCATION ACT, 1870 


This clause empowered school boards to pay the school fees of 
children whose parents were shown to be too poor to paythem. Although 
the clause was not challenged in the discussions in the House of Commons, 
it came to be the pivot of the Nonconformist opposition to the Govern- 
ment. It was argued that, inasmuch as the majority of the schools were 
Church schools teaching the tenets of a particular faith, the clause meant, 
in practice, the endowment of one Church with public money, 


CHAPTER OX 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth’s work for higher education 
has not been included among the activities described in 
preceding chapters, in order that it might be treated as 
a whole. It will be an account of beginnings rather 
than of complete achievements, for, during his most 
active years, the organisation of secondary education 
was but a remote question, and even in the ’seventies 
was weak and defective. 

The history of higher education in England during 
the first six decades of the nineteenth century is a 
varied record of schools and schoolmasters with a 
national reputation, and of institutions which existed for 
no other obvious purpose than to provide, from their 
ancient endowments, some inefficient person with a 
salary larger than he deserved. There was no effective 
control, no inspection, no life; and abuses were 
rampant. 

The scandal of the misuse of charity funds had not 
escaped the vigilant eye of Lord Brougham, whose 
agitation led to the setting up, in 1818, of the Charity 
Commission, which continued its thankless inquiries, 
with some intervals, until 1837, publishing thirty-two 
reports in thirty-eight folio volumes.! Such prolific 


1 A convenient account of the charity endowments is given by Sir 
J. Kay-Shuttleworth in chapter iv. of his Pudlic Education, and_by 
J. P. Fearon in a pamphlet Zhe Endowed Charities (1855). The 
educational aspects are reviewed briefly by Sir M. E. Sadler in 
Outlines of Education Courses (Manchester University). Sir Graham 
Balfour in his Lducational Systems summarises the legislative changes 
which governed their application. See also “ Endowed Charities,” by 
Courtney Kenny, and “The Dead Hand,” by Sir Arthur Hobhouse. 
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revelation defeated its own end to some extent, and the 
public seemed undisturbed by the catalogue of abuse, 
misuse, theft, and waste so freely described. No fewer 
than 28,880 charities were investigated, and the aggregate 
annual income was estimated at 41,209,395. Of this 
sum £312,544. was for education, and belonged, in almost 
equal amounts, to elementary schools and to higher 
schools. But later inquiries showed that these immense 
resources were seriously under-estimated, and that 
many charities, some of large amounts, had been 
omitted by the Commission. Lord Brougham thought 
that the total revenue for education must be somewhere 
about half a million, and Sir James accepted his calcula- 
tion, but in 1876 the figure was revealed as £646,882.1 

The redress of abuse in the first half of the century 
was costly and slow, and cases are on record of the 
whole of a charity being absorbed by the costs of 
proceedings in the Chancery Court. As a large number 
of educational endowments were small in value, mis- 
management was tolerated the more readily. 

Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth was interested in the 
possibility of reform at an early date. He regarded 
endowments as a valuable form of voluntary provision 
for education, especially useful in poor and apathetic 
districts, and he seems to have made a careful study of 
the voluminous reports published by the Commissioners. 
Fragments sof manuscripts, undated, show that he 
intended to write a detailed account of educational 
endowments since the Reformation, and he studied in 
detail the intentions of the Reformers, and especially 
their provision of schools for the middle classes. Also, 
as Secretary to the Committee of Council on Education, 
his attention was drawn to the question, for a Report was 
printed, in the Committee’s Minutes, on the scandalous 
state of the endowed schools in the Midlands,? wherein 
Inspector Allen urged the need for some more con- 


venient means of redress than the Court of Chancery 
offered. 


* Sir Graham Balfour, of. cét., p. 150. 
* Minutes, 1842-3, pp. 37-59. 
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In 1840 the Grammar School Act was passed, and, 
although it remained largely inoperative, it gave the 
Courts larger rights of interference with the regulations 
of such schools than they had possessed hitherto, such 
as the power of establishing more efficient schools, and 
of widening their curricula. Two unsuccessful attempts 
at legislation, in 1841 and 1843, proposed to confer on 
the Privy Council a limited administrative authority in 
the regulation of small educational endowments, and 
are quoted here as evidence of the growing recognition 
of the importance of making better use of misspent 
funds. They were followed by many equally un- 
successful attempts to secure reform by Bills, brought 
before the House of Lords or the House of Commons, 
in nearly every session throughout the ’forties. 

In 1849 a Royal Commission was set up, and 
reported that “the evils and abuses are still in existence 
to a very wide extent, and no sufficient remedy has yet 
been provided for this correction.” This Commission 
prepared Bills for the sessions of 1851 and 1852, cover- 
ing the whole field of abuse, but they were not 
passed. 

Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth, having studied and 
evaluated these many proposals, formulated a scheme 
in 1852, and laid it before Lord John Russell! He 
proposed that the Courts should retain their judicial 
control, but that, for administrative purposes, a Board 
of Public Charities should be set up, consisting of a 
Committee of the Privy Council represented by the 
Lord President in the House of Lords, and by a Vice- 
President in the House of Commons, uniting with the 
Committee on Education in a “Committee of Public 
Education and Charities.” Legal proceedings, he 
suggested, would be facilitated by appointing Judges 
in Charities, who would decide cases relating to 
endowments under the annual value of £200, holding 
their courts in the places concerned. He also made 

1 See Report of the Schools Inguiry Commission, vol. v. p. 900. This 


scheme was the basis of the proposals he described in 1853 in his 
Public Education, chapter iv. 
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detailed recommendations for the readjustment of the 
smaller charities. 

In 1853 the Charity Commission was set up by 
the Charitable Trusts Act, and some of Sir James’s 
proposals were adopted. Four Commissioners were 
appointed, with power to inquire into charities and to 
prepare schemes for the use of charitable property in 
new trusts whenever trustees or interested persons 
applied to them. Each scheme had to be confirmed by 
a separate Act of Parliament, and, although this made 
reform slow, it was the beginning of a more effective 
control. 

The ’sixties were a decade of inquiries. The work 
of the Newcastle Commission, which reported on the 
condition of elementary education in 1861, has already 
been described.t It was followed by the appointment, 
in 1861, of a Royal Commission to inquire into nine 
leading Public Schools, and, in 1864, of the Schools 
Inquiry Commission, the task of which was to in- 
vestigate the endowed schools which had not fallen 
within the terms of the two first bodies. 

Sir James was called before this last Commission to 
give evidence on May 8, 18662 After testifying to the 
successful work done by the Charity Commissioners 
appointed in 1853, he suggested that the great need 
was for the extension of their powers as a scholastic 
body, a suggestion which links on to his own work for 
the elementary schools, and shows his conception of 
the true function of a central authority in education: 


“They do not at present exercise any function like 
that of the Committee of Council on Education. They 
do not inspect, or advise as to the construction of 
school buildings with a view to scholastic purposes.... 
They do not now advise as to the qualifications of 
masters, whereas many of the governing bodies, when 
selecting masters, would be glad to have the assistance 
of a skilled public body, acting upon public principles, 
and in communication with the Universities. They do 


* Chapter IX. pp. 258-261. 
* Schools Inguiry Commission Report, vol. v. pp. 897-923. 
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not at present advise as to schemes of study, or as to 
the methods of instruction. In fact, in all those respects 
in which the Committee of Council have so much pro- 
moted the improvement of public education in elemen- 
tary schools, I think it desirable that the Charity 
Commissioners should advise and aid the governing 
bodies. There are many matters in which the informa- 
tion obtained by one trust would be useful to another ; 
questions as to the literary and pecuniary conditions of 
the admission of scholars; as to periodic examination 
and other modes of ascertaining the actual condition of 
the school, and in the revisal of schemes as to the 
powers to be confided respectively to the governors, 
the head and assistant masters; the establishment of 
scholarships and exhibitions ; the nature of the discipline, 
and domestic arrangements. In all these matters the 
administrative departments of the Charity Com- 
missioners should become the depository of experience 
collected from the whole country, enabling it both to 
answer inquiries beneficially, and also to originate 
improvements by suggestion.” 


Hewascarefulto explainthat thiscentral power should 
not mean the imposition of a dull uniformity, but the 
means of collecting an authoritative body of knowledge 
available to all who sought it. To this end he suggested 
that the Charity Commission should be enlarged by the 
inclusion of men of eminent scholastic ability, forming 
a department of the Privy Council. One Vice-President 
could represent it and the Education Department in the 
House of Commons, and thus 


“a relation might be established between _ the 
elementary, the grammar schools, and the universities. 
They might form a series of institutions, with means 
of transition from the lowest to the highest; thus 
establishing for the greatest capacities of all ranks an 
equality of privileges which, for political and social 
purposes, is of national importance. 


Remembering that many of the old grammar schools 
were free schools, and recalling, as he had often done, 
that boys of the humblest rank had risen by their aid 
to the highest positions in Church and State, he urged 
upon the Commission the importance of a wide provision 
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of scholarships and university exhibitions, such scholar- 
ships to cover not only the cost of tuition, but also the 
very modern demand of partial maintenance. The 
governing principle was to be “equality of privilege 
in a republic of letters for all ranks of the people.” 

Equally modern was his suggestion that town councils 
should have the power to found and endow middle- 
class schools, and equally wise was his proposal that 
such schools should not be governed by the town 
council, but by a body selected by the council, having 
“the qualifications of learning, intelligence, and- social 
influence, and, as far as possible, 4 a scholastic experi- 
ence.’ 

His views on the curriculum were not less interesting. 
He was doubtful as to the wisdom of laying down 
general principles: every grammar school, he thought, 
should teach both Latin and Greek, but a boy’s probable 
career should, after the age of fourteen, have some 
influence on his studies. If he were destined for 
commerce, or for the civil service, he should enter the 
mathematical or modern side at that age, having made 
Latin the foundation of his linguistic training. Greek 
he did not regard as very valuable for such boys, owing 
to the demands on their time by the claims of modern 
languages. “ As respects a purely commercial career,” 
he said, “I should be reluctant, unless it were proved 
to be a necessity, to give up instruction in Latin; I 
mean that I should be sorry to say or do anything 
which should induce parents in commercial life not to 
give their children a good literary education.” 

These views may sound commonplace enough in our 
day, for we accept as obvious wisdom the need for 
expert knowledge in the Board of Education, the 
desirability of continuity between various grades of 
schools, the importance of a scholarship system, the 
educational advantages of the varied curriculum—but it 
would not be difficult, if space permitted, to show that, 
in 1866, such views were novel enough to demand full 
expression. 

The Commission reported in 1867, and made valuable 
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recommendations for the improvement of higher educa- 
tion, but the Endowed Schools Act of 1869 was not bold 
enough to carry them out. It merely set up three Com- 
missioners with power to initiate schemes for the better 
application of educational endowments. These schemes 
were to be approved by the Education Department, 
and, when finally approved by the Queen in Council, they 
were to acquire the force of an Act of Parliament. But 
the cry of Matthew Arnold: “Organise your secondary 
education,” was ignored, and “a great opportunity for 
kindling a sense of unity throughout English secondary 
education was lost.” ? 

Meanwhile, Sir James had been made a governor of 
the ancient Grammar School of Giggleswick, in the 
county of York. Founded in the reign of Edward 
the Sixth as a “free school,” it had been controlled by a 
local body of Governors, with the Vicar of Giggleswick 
as ex-officio Chairman. In 1864, by an order of the 
Charity Commissioners, ten additional governors, in- 
cluding Sir James, were appointed,? and a new scheme 
was prepared, which proposed to give them power to 
charge a fee of not more than £12 per annum for each 
boy. When the scheme was published, the inhabitants 
called a public meeting to protest against the change, 
and much local excitement was produced, which called 
for determination and tact. At last, a majority of the 
Governors decided to grant thirty free admissions.? The 
dissentient minority entered a protest on the minutes, 
and Sir James, who presided at the meeting and did 
not vote, prepared a memorandum which was also 
entered on the minutes, in which he defended the 
concession as being in harmony with previous usage, 
with the intentions of the founder, and with local 
wishes.*’ The inhabitants of Giggleswick were not 


1 Sir M.E Sadler, Oudlines of Education Courses, p. 49. His account 
of the Schools Inquiry Commission and of the Endowed Schools Act is 
both a convenient summary and an authoritative criticism. 

2 Also Mr. Walter Morrison (M.P. for Plymouth) and Mr. C. S. 
Roundell. 

3 Without limitation of area for applicants. The inhabitants wanted 
thirty free admissions for a limited area, or forty with unlimited area. 

4 This memorandum is a careful statement of nine reasons which 
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satisfied with the concession, and threatened to appeal 
to the Court of Chancery, much to the alarm of the 
Governors and the well-wishers of the school. The 
Schools Inquiry Commission was then sitting, and early 
legislation was in sight, so the Governors resolved to 
gain time by omitting the clause bearing upon fees, 
and waiting to see what the immediate future would 
bring forth. 

A visit in 1865 from Mr. J. G. Fitch, an Assistant 
Commissioner under the 1864 Inquiry, revealed many 
internal difficulties and unsatisfactory conditions, and 
helped forward the promulgation by the Charity Com- 
missioners of amuch more satisfactory scheme than that 
of 1864 had proved; and the retirement of the head- 
master and of the usher, in 1866, offered a free field for 
reform. Temporary arrangements were made to continue 
the school while additions and alterations were being 
made which should equip it for the new educational needs 
of the West Riding and of Lancashire.” 

Into this work of rebuilding Sir James put all his 
accustomed energy and foresight, and had soon won 
the support and confidence of nearly all the Governors. 
The first need was increased accommodation for boarders, 
as well as land for enlarging the school buildings and 
for playing-fields. The headmaster’s and_ usher’s 
houses were small and inconvenient, and the Governors, 
led by Sir James’s arguments, and following the example 
of Marlborough and other schools, decided to adopt 
the hostel system, according to which they, and not the 
headmaster, would bear the financial responsibility 
cover the school’s past history and its probable future development. My 
attention was drawn to it by an old and faithful friend of the school as 


an illustration of Sir James’s fairness and moderation, to which qualities 
ne aaa Sir James’s great influence and popularity in the neighbour- 
ood. 

* Mr. C.S. Roundell, one of the new governors who led the dissentients 
against the concession, describes the controversy in his evidence before 
the Schools Inquiry Commission, vol. v. pp. 307-317. 

* Up to 1864 the Vicar of Giggleswick was ex-officio Chairman of 
the Governors. After the scheme of 1864 came into operation a chair- 
man was appointed for each meeting, but on Sept. 5, 1866, Sir James 
was unanimously appointed chairman for the year, and this was repeated 
annually, so long as he lived. 
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arising from the boarding house.! Plans were accord- 
ingly prepared for a hostel to accommodate fifty boys, 
Sir James keeping in close touch with the architects, 
and especially insisting that the dormitories and studies 
should be larger than was usual in those days, that the 
whole building should be light and spacious, and that 
particular attention should be paid to ventilation and 
drainage. 

The inhabitants of Giggleswick were still sending 
their sons to the school as free scholars, according to 
the truce of 1865, and still receiving boarders into their 
private houses, according to ancient custom. They saw 
the hostel buildings growing up, the herald of the coming 
change, and called them by the contemptuously good- 
humoured name of “Governors’ Folly.” They were 
finished in 1869, and brought to an end the period of 
transition and of temporary makeshifts. 

A report was prepared which reflected Sir James's 
own view of the future of the school. While it recog- 
nised the possibility of a classical side, it suggested 
that the main work might be in modern subjects, to 
meet the requirements of the industrial districts of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, whence the boarders would 
chiefly be drawn. The whole internal organisation of 
the school, including the appointment and dismissal of 
the assistant masters, was to be entrusted to the head- 
master, who was no longer required to be in Holy 
Orders, though the appointment was still to be subject 
to the approval of the Bishop of the Diocese. 

In May, 1869, the Governors proceeded to the 
appointment of a headmaster, and their choice fell 
upon the Rev. George Style, Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, and assistant master at Clifton College, 
who held the office till 1904.2, Sir James had taken much 

1 Sir James speaks strongly, in his evidence before the Schools 
Inquiry Commission, of the superiority of the hostel system. ; 

2 I'am indebted to Mr. Style for many of the facts concerning Sir 
James’s work at Giggleswick, and regret that I cannot find room to 
quote at length his account of it. I have, however, followed some parts 
of his manuscript very closely. He died in January, 1922, shortly after 
he had given me this valuable help. It should here be recorded that the 


great development of Giggleswick School, and its efficiency in the years 
x 
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interest in the election, and took pains to encourage the 
newly-appointed head in his task of carrying on the 
work of an ancient foundation under new conditions. 

The Endowed Schools Act was passed in the same 
year, and the Commissioners under the Act, of whom 
Lord Lyttelton was chief, at once began to draw up 
schemes for endowed schools throughout the country. 
In May, 1870, an Assistant Commissioner visited 
Giggleswick, and, at a conference with the Governors, 
made several extraordinary suggestions with reference 
both to Giggleswick and Sedbergh, one of which was a 
combination of the two trusts. Sir James and the 
other Governors vigorously opposed the proposals, 
and, like Thring at Uppingham, fought for the recognition 
of local circumstances, and fought successfully. After 
much consideration a new scheme, largely the work of 
Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth and of Canon Robinson, 
one of the three Endowed Schools Commissioners, was 
approved by Her Majesty in Council on August 9, 1872. 

This scheme met the wishes of almost all the 
Governors, and contained provisions in accordance 
with the policy which Sir James had supported for 
many years. The governing body was reconstituted 
and strengthened;! its powers were defined. The 
subjects of instruction were fixed for the promotion of 
modern education: they included chemistry and 
physics. Greek was not excluded; so the school was 
still able to prepare boys for admission to the 
Universities as it had done from its foundation. 

The most striking change effected by the new scheme 
was the regulation which required the payment of 
entrance and tuition fees for all boys admitted to the 
school, whether day boys or boarders, except in the 
case of those able to win entrance scholarships or 


sorie 1869, were largely due to his enlightened and vigorous 
control. 

‘ It included Mr. John Birkbeck, a life-long friend and benefactor of 
the school, Sir F. S. Powell, M.P., Principal Greenwood of the Owens 
College, Sir Matthew Wilson, Mr. Hector Christie, Mr. Walter Morrison, 
Mr. C. S. Roundell, and (from 1874) Lord Frederick Cavendish, who 
succeeded to the Chairmanship in 1877, on Sir James’s death. 
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exhibitions. The tuition fee was even required from 
most of the boys who were already in the school. Yet 
no single boy was withdrawn, on that account, at the 
beginning of the following term, nor did the number of 
day boys from the neighbourhood subsequently decrease. 

The expansion of the school was rapid. In 1865 
there were between thirty and forty boys; in 1873 there 
were more than a hundred. A chemical laboratory was 
built, a new residence was bought for the headmaster, 
and the old usher’s house was turned into a sanatorium. 
The playing-fields were extended and improved. A 
large swimming-bath was built, and various other 
additions were made. The Hostel was enlarged, and 
the influx of pupils made necessary the provision of 
new classrooms for a hundred and twenty boys, and a 
large lecture-room for science. In all this growth Sir 
James’s clear views and long practical experience 
enabled him to take a leading part. The manner of the 
enlargement of the Hostel was his own suggestion ; 
the erection of the new school buildings near the 
Hostel, and away from the original site, was his 
personal victory, for he succeeded in convincing the 
whole Board, some of whom were at first hostile, that 
the site he advocated was superior both for present 
needs and future growth. He was able to report the 
good results that began to flow from these extensions 
when he addressed a crowded gathering at the first 
Prize-giving after the new scheme was established. 
Nor was it only in laying down the foundations of a 
great school building that Sir James showed interest : 
he was equally concerned in furthering the efficiency 
and happiness of the school community, and, as always, 
in securing an adequate staff of teachers and in spending 
a due proportion of the resources on their salaries. He 
concludes a printed letter to the Governors in 1873 by 
showing that the increased income of the school, follow- 
ing from an increase in the number of boarders, will be 
such that “the staff of masters might be adequately 
increased, and the reputation of the school placed on a 
still higher level by the growth of its efficiency.” 
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During the whole time that he was Chairman of the 
Governing Body, he was careful to give due considera- 
tion to the views and even the prejudices of the 
Governors; and thus he secured their warm support. 
While they often differed from one another and from 
their Chairman on matters of minor importance, they 
all agreed in giving him their hearty support in his main 
object. His numerous letters and memoranda in the 
school archives, too detailed to be recorded here, testify 
to the enormous amount of labour he devoted to the 
task of making Giggleswick a great public school, and 
justify the statement of one who has known it through 
a long life of service,! that “Sir James practically was 
Giggleswick School at a very important and critical 
stage in its history.” 

He also took part in the reconstitution of Sedbergh 
School, which was only a few miles away from his 
house at Barbon. The task of the Governors there was 
comparatively easy, for Roger Lupton’s foundation was 
a wealthy one, and they were able, in accordance with 
the provisions of the new scheme, to grant a liberal 
pension to the retiring headmaster. The school 
developed rapidly and without hindrance. The course 
of instruction was to be mainly classical. A new 
headmaster’s house, large enough for forty boys at 
least, was to be built forthwith, and boarding houses 
for other masters were planned. Large additions tothe 
playing fields were also made. Meanwhile, numbers 
steadily increased, chiefly by the admission of boarders 
as soon as the new accommodation was available, and 
Sir James lived long enough to inspire his fellow 
Governors with his own enthusiasm, and to see the 
school starting on a period of renewed prosperity. 

Three other of his activities in the cause of higher 
education also call for brief mention. He served onthe 
Royal Commission on Scientific Instruction, appointed 
in 1870 under the Duke of Devonshire, and regularly 
attended its meetings and questioned witnesses. His 
colleagues on the Commission included Professor 


1 Mr. Brayshaw, Clerk to the Governors from 1gor till 1922. 
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Huxley and Sir John Lubbock, and the Reports, which 
began in 1871 and ended in 1875, were the first 
authoritative pronouncement in this country that scien- 
tific teaching should be given in all grades of education, 
from the elementary schools upwards. It is impossible 
to indicate the variety of questions put by Sir James 
to the varied witnesses that were called: they range 
from the methods of teaching science to the ways 
in which the State might best allocate grants, and 
from the complex problems of school curricula to 
the technical problems of industrial applications and 
research. 

During the same years he gave his assistance to the 
movement for the higher education of girls,a movement 
which had received so marked a stimulus from the 
recommendations of the Schools Inquiry Commission in 
1867, and from the Endowed Schools Act of 1869. In 
1871 the National Union for Promoting the Education of 
Women was founded, chiefly by the labours of the 
Dowager Lady Stanley of Alderley, Mrs. William Grey, 
Miss Shirreff, and Miss Mary Gurney, and in 1872 the 
Union established the Girls’ Public Day School 
Company, for the promotion of girls’ schools. Sir 
James Kay-Shuttleworth served for a time on the 
Council of this body, and gave active assistance in the 
establishment of its first schools at Chelsea, Notting 
Hill, and Croydon. A private paper, which he prepared 
and printed at the end of 1874, gives an analysis of the 
financial prospects of the schools, and a clear statement 
of future needs. More characteristic, however, was a 
paper which he circulated among the Council in July of 
that year, in which he raised various fundamental 
‘questions for discussion, such as the difficulty of 
choosing competent teachers, and the efficiency of the 
means that had been adopted to control the manage- 
ment and organisation of their schools. 


“J have been always much impressed, during the 
progress of the efforts of the Council to establish 
efficient High Schools, with the slender acquaintance 
which the Council has any opportunity of acquiring 
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with the internal discipline, organisation, and manage- 
ment of their schools. One or two members of the 
Council do visit individual schools ; but such visitation 
is liable to prolonged interruption from various causes, 
and it cannot be expected to have a systematic and 
official character... . The Council is about to found 
a third school at Croydon; and the distance of that 
school will interpose a new obstacle to that degree of 
knowledge of the internal organisation and manage- 
ment of its schools which it appears to me expedient 
the Council should possess. In the Prospectus of 
their Schools the Council has publicly declared that 
‘a regular system of inspection and examination... 
will be established.’ So far as relates to inspection, 
the promise thus held out to the public has certainly 
not been fulfilled.” 


The third activity, which was also the last in his 
long career of public service, was, in the light of his 
forty years’ labours to create a race of efficient trained 
teachers, the most interesting and the most important. 
This was his promotion, in 1875, of a Committee to 
consider the possibility of training University gra- 
duates and others as teachers for schools higher than 
elementary. The question had been considered by the 
Endowed Schools Commission, and had also been dis- 
cussed at the Conferences of the Head Masters of Public 
Schools since 1872. The Head Masters had attempted 
to attract student teachers to their schools, but unsuc- 
cessfully, and the Endowed Schools Commission had 
prepared a scheme for the establishment of such a 
training college in connection with the Bristol Cathedral 
School. 

Sir James secured the co-operation of some pro- 
minent educationists, and called a conference at his 
London house to which were invited the Head Masters 
of various public and first-grade schools, the Principals 
of the metropolitan training colleges, one or two 
Inspectors under the Education Department, and a few 
other interested persons. Lord Lyttelton, chief Com- 
missioner under the Endowed Schools Act, consented 
to act as Chairman, and Sir James was appointed Vice- 
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Chairman. The first meeting was held on February 2, 
1875," and passed resolutions affirming the need of 
Systematic training for teachers in middle and higher 
schools, and the desirability of establishing Secondary 
Normal Colleges. A standing committee was appointed 
“more particularly to confer with the Charity Com- 
missioners as to the possibility of employing educa- 
tional endowments in this way, with the Education 
Department and with the Universities.” 

Soon afterwards, Lord Lyttelton and Sir James were 
asked to prepare a Memorial to the Charity Commis- 
sioners, presenting their case for financial aid, as well 
as a public statement. A Conference was held with the 
Head Masters’ Committee on April 29, and, as a result, 
a Declaration was prepared, affirming their belief in a 
“system of training in the Art and Practice of Teach- 
ing.” This was afterwards circulated, and received 
influential support, nearly two hundred heads and 
assistants in the leading schools signing it. 

In the same year was printed A Sketch of the Reasons 
for establishing such colleges and an account of their 
principal features. It proceeds by way of questions 
rather than deliberate statements, and its interest to-day 
lies in its remarkable success in foreshadowing modern 
developments. It looks to the Universities as the key 
to the problem; it suggests a year’s post-graduate 
work as the best solution, together with the granting 
of a Diploma by the Universities conditional upon the 
reaching of a satisfactory academical status, and a satis- 
factory standard of efficiency during the training course ; 
it anticipates the founding of halls of residence by the 
religious Communions ; and it emphasises the import- 
‘ance of women’s colleges for the training of assistant 
mistresses. Less interest lies now in its suggestion 


1 The invitation to the first meeting was signed “‘ Lyttelton, Edwin A. 
Abbott, Alfred Barry, H. Montagu Butler, Hugh G. Robinson, James 
Kay-Shuttleworth.” Other interesting names recorded as attending at 
various times were Francis Galton, Rev. Evan Daniel, J. G. Fitch, E. C. 
Tufnell, Rev. Dr. Percival, Baron Donald Mackay (Lord Reay, the later 
name by which he is better known), U. J. Kay-Shuttleworth, M.P., 
H. W. Eve, Rev. R. H. Quick, etc. 
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that non-graduates might be educated and trained in 
special institutions, preferably in London, where the 
help of the staffs of King’s and University Colleges, the 
School of Science, the National School of Art at South 
Kensington, and the metropolitan training colleges 
would be available. It looks to educational endow- 
ments for financial assistance in founding such colleges, 
quoting the “recently declared opinion of the Charity 
Commissioners” that their promotion was a “not un- 
suitable object” for funds applicable to the purposes of 
education. 

The achievement of such aims was, of necessity, 
slow, and, during 1876, Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth’s 
Committee languished. Lord Lyttelton died in that 
year, and Sir James’s health was gravely impaired. 
He spent the summer in the Isle of Wight, and, in the 
autumn, he moved by easy stages to San Remo, and 
there spent the winter. To this unsolved question of 
training teachers for higher education he gave much 
of his remaining strength in those last months of his 
life, and began the preparation of a paper on it. A 
pathetic interest belongs to the roughly written, frag- 
mentary manuscript. It begins in apologetic vein by 
explaining that he would not have ventured to publish 
his views on a question concerned with the internal 
difficulties of schools without having first submitted 
them to the criticism of several able and distinguished 
headmasters whom he numbered among his friends. The 
paper shows the same inside knowledge of the teaching 
process which had underlain his grasp of the education 
problem in all its bearings, and is marked by the same 
understanding of the relations of scholars and teachers 
which had been his possession from the beginning. 
After showing the difference between individual tuition 
and class teaching, he describes the position of the 
unfortunate man who, without any training, is put in 
charge of a class: 


“He may be wanting in quickness of eye, in the 
power of appreciating character, and he may fail in 
that authority of voice, look, and gesture by which 
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young pupils are controlled. If these deficiencies are 
complicated with any oddity of manner or voice or 
personal appearance, he sometimes becomes the sport 
of the mischievous pupils who have a love of fun and 
think everything fair against their masters. But, if he 
have none of these natural defects, he may have no 
conception of the mode in which even a large class 
may be kept in simultaneous activity. If so, his col- 
lective teaching will soon cease to attract the attention 
of any but the most gifted and best-instructed pupils, 
and the laggards and dullards will be left hopelessly 
in the rear. Probably his instruction will differ little 
from individual teaching addressed only to the most 
forward pupils, and the dull and idle will derive little 
advantage from it. Theart of teaching a class, so that 
the collective activity and result shall almost make it 
a living unit, is rarely a natural gift, and the first 
months of an untrained teacher’s experience in the 
management of a class may, whatever his learning and 
other capacities, commonly be described as practice at 
the expense of his pupils. The Head Master of a most 
successful Public School has frequently declared to me 
that, instead of paying salaries to most of his assistant 
masters during the first two years, he ought to receive 
from each of them an honorarium for showing them 
how to conduct a class.” 


If the ideas are not original, they conceive of the 
problem in very human terms. 

So, for the last time, the halting pen wrote its appeal 
for teachers who could teach, and the mind that had, in 
1840, laid the foundations of a system which would bring 
to every poor child a teacher equipped to awaken 
intelligence, fortify character, and transform habits, also 
saw in 1877 the coming of another race of teachers, 
eminent in learning and rich in capacity, who should be 
‘enabled to impart their learning more effectively. He 
did not see his hopes realised; their achievement has 
been slow, but the day is within sight when the two 
needs of the teacher, knowledge and skill, will be 
recognised as of equal importance. 


CHAPTER Xl 
GENERAL SURVEY 


Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth died on May 26, 1877, in 
his seventy-third year. Fifty years he spent in public 
work, and the promotion of education was a subject of 
passionate interest to him throughout that period. Such 
disinterested consistency is a rare virtue, even when 
success is readily won, but his battle had been a long 
uphill fight against the powers of darkness, of apathy, 
and of prejudice. He bore the scars of the struggle 
through years of ill health, and he remained undaunted 
to the end. 

Many private testimonies to his work and personality 
might be quoted, but they would add little to the record 
in these pages, and a selection will indicate their range. 
Of chief interest are those which refer to his work for 
education. 

Mr. R. R. W. Lingen, his successor at the Education 
Office, wrote: “Of the public men I have known I 
should put none before him in his value to the State. 
As an administrator I never knew his equal.” Viscount 
Sandon, Vice-President of the Committee of Council, 
described him as “one of the best and soundest 
authorities on education. His loss is that of the nation 
as a whole.” Archdeacon Allen, the first Inspector of 
Church Schools, declared that “no one more honestly 
set himself to the discharge of his public duty, and to 
stir up others, whom he might influence, to the discharge 
of their public duty.” The Marylebone Teachers’ 
Association declared that “ elementary education in this 
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country has lost its earliest and firmest supporter, and 
the teachers one of their best friends.” ! 

The Governors of Giggleswick recorded that the 
condition of their school was “ mainly due to the ability, 
experience, and constant care of their late Chairman,” 
and the Head Master testified that “the new life which 
our school is enjoying owes almost everything to his 
energy and wisdom, and rare tact and perseverance.” 
Canon Robinson, an Endowed Schools Commissioner, 
who had worked with him on the Giggleswick and other 
schemes, spoke of the “friendly spirit in which he 
received any proposals submitted to his notice, and the 
sound judgment with which he criticised them.” 

What impressed his contemporaries was his energy 
for work, his activity in leadership, his persistence. Sir 
C. Trevelyan wrote, “ He has well done his work in life 
if ever any man did.” The Vicar of Padiham testified 
that “he has done more for Padiham than any one can 
do again.” Sir Thomas Erskine May wrote: “He was 
eminent for his intellectual power and activity, and has 
left a mark upon his age which will not soon be for- 
gotten.” John Gordon, formerly Inspector of Schools 
in Scotland, spoke of the “uncommon wisdom and 
energy” that he remembered of old; and Dr. Montagu 
Butler, Head Master of Harrow, wrote: ‘Among those 
whose labours have lifted England physically, intel- 
lectually and morally during the last forty years he will 
be held, I doubt not, by all competent judges, to have 
done a giant’s work.” William Langton, the Manchester 


t Two private letters of much later date are also worth quoting. 
Sir Geo. W. Kekewich, Secretary of the Education Department, wrote in 
1894: ‘I remember when the late Government first made public the 
proposals of the Code of 1890, which gave the coup de grdce to the 
Revised Code, being exceedingly struck by the extent to which, after 
thirty years, his memory and administration lived in the affections of the 
teachers.” And at astill later date, in 1907, when education was once 
more the bone of contention between partisans, and the Churches stood 
menacing and hostile, Sir Robert L. Morant, Secretary to the Board 
of Education, wrote: “It was indeed fortunate in those early days 
that there was some one here to see things in the big, and to look far 
ahead. If the same sort of minds had been directing things here 
during the closing twenty years of the nineteenth century, many diffi- 
culties would have been avoided which now oppress us.” 
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banker, his close friend of fifty years’ standing, who, in 
1877, had become old and feeble and blind, wrote of their 
intercourse, and of the “brave and unceasing battle” 
Sir James had maintained against the enemies of reform. 
And, with pathetic devotion to his memory, he put 
his tribute into sonnet form, the last ten lines of which 
recall the main efforts of his friend’s work : 


For early manhood’s friend, now gone to rest, 
We do not weep ; ’tis for ourselves we grieve. 
His talents on our memory traces leave, 

By love and admiration there impress’d. 

Noble ambition filled his ardent breast, 
Sufferings of plague and sickness to relieve, 
Redress of social evils to achieve, 

And vindicate the claims of the oppress’d. 

With that devotion which commands success 
His health and strength he spent to serve the State, 
The poor to raise, the young to educate, 

And sacred rights of conscience to protect. 

When wronged, his soul in patience to possess 
Proved him as large of heart as intellect. 


Another friend of long standing, Dr. W. C. Henry, 
F.R.S., whose knowledge went back to Edinburgh days, 
wrote: 


“It has been my privilege during my long life 
to stand in intimate relations with many of the greatest 
scientific discoverers and teachers in this country and 
Germany. I can truly affirm that I have never come in 
contact with any mind that has impressed me more 
profoundly than his, with a sense of power, of a creative 
thought evolving energy, a vivida vis animt, which I can 
scarcely characterise by any other word than genius. 
Looking back to his early prowess, I entertain the 
firmest conviction that, had he entered Parliament before 
his health broke down under too severe intellectual 
pressure, he must have reached the highest position as 
an enlightened thinker, an impressive speaker, and 
eventually as a wise administrator.” 


Last of all is the public tribute of Matthew Arnold: 


_ “The faith in popular education which animated 
him was no intriguer’s passion. It was heroic; it was 
a gift planted by Nature, and truly and earnestly 
followed, cultivated, and obeyed. And he, who had this 
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clear vision of the road to be pursued, had a clear vision 
also of the means toward the end. By no other means 
than those adopted by him could a system of public 
education have been introduced in the country. More- 
over, in laying out popular education he showed in 
general an instinct wonderfully sound—he grasped the 
subject more thoroughly, made fewer mistakes, than 
any of his successors. He was, too, a religious man, 
though both Church and Dissent distrusted him. He 
sincerely desired to make religious instruction a power 
in schools; he believed, as firmly as Butler, that of 
education what is called information is really the least 
part. Only the problem how at present to supply an 
effectual religious instruction seemed to him simpler 
than it is. As to programmes of secular instruction, he 
had acquired full knowledge of what was done in the 
good schools established on the Continent, and he 
applied this knowledge judiciously. I have already 
said that he did not attract, that he had faults; that 
both the clergy and the sects disliked and distrusted 
him. The general public was indifferent; it needed a 
statesman to see his value. Statesmen like Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Russell appreciated him justly ; 
they followed his suggestions, and founded upon them 
the public education of the people of this country. 
When at last the system of that education comes to 
stand full and fairly formed, Shuttleworth will have a 
statue.” ! 


One comment should perhaps be made on this: dis- 
trust on the part of the sects was often the distrust ofa 
Government official, and not of the man. When they 
came to know him in person their antipathy not seldom 
disappeared. A letter of his, written early in 1842, 
shows that, in a time of jealousy and prejudice, he won 
notable personal triumphs: 


“Mr. Milman, the Poet and Prebend of St. Paul’s, 
told me last night that, if any one had told him, two 
years ago, that he should hear the Bishop of London 
make a speech to the National Society (when there 
were several Prelates present), commending my 
exertions for education, and assuring them that he had 


1 Reign of Queen Victoria (Smith, Elder & Co., 1887), edited by 
T. Humphry Ward, vol. ii. p. 240. 
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the utmost confidence in my judgment, disposition and 
character ; and if the person prophesying this had added 
that the National Society would thereupon proceed to 
elect a master on my recommendation to take charge 
of their central school, he would have said nothing more 
improbable could have been foretold. I asked him: 
‘Well, have I changed?’ He answered: ‘No; but you 
have worked a more marvellous change than I thought 
it in the power of any man to bring about.” 


Enough has now been written to show the varied 
energy, the clear purpose, and the deep-rooted zeal of Sir 
James Kay-Shuttleworth’s life. Much might have been 
added in the way of detail, but it would have been little 
different in significance from what has been set down. 

A life spent in administrative detail, and in the pro- 
motion of efforts for social betterment, lacks those 
dramatic crises and swift-moving events which present- 
day taste seems to look for in biographies—and auto- 
biographies. In comparison with the sensational 
revelations of many modern writers, the life-story of 
an educational administrator must seem dull. Yet, to 
him who can bring the gift of realisation to these pages, 
there is romance enough and drama enough. To see 
purpose strengthening and aim clarifying during 
crowded undergraduate days, to watch experience 
writing its message in the slums of Manchester and the 
workhouses of Norfolk, then to see the struggle during 
ten years of embittered partisan jealousy, when comfort, 
leisure, political ambition, and at last health were 
all sacrificed to an ideal of duty—here are all the 
ingredients of dramatic emphasis, if they are read 
aright. If dullness is found, it is the contribution of 
the author and of the reader. It is because we have 
not realised our kinship with those typhus-stricken 
poor in Edinburgh, with the cholera victims of Man- 
chester, with the pauper degradation of East Anglia, 
and, chief of all, with the children of Great Britain, over 
whose starved souls and unawakened minds Churches 
could fight valiantly without perceiving the human 
tragedy that underlay the struggle for priority. It was 
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this gift of humanity, of philanthropy, of Christianity— 
it is called by different names, but its essence is one— 
that transformed the work of Sir James Kay-Shuttle- 
worth, and made the Education Office in Whitehall 
human enough to sway the destinies even of little 
children. 

Great as an administrator, conspicuously able in 
conceiving and executing complex plans of varied 
character, he is revealed most truly in his passion for 
human well being. No amount of executive drudgery 
could subdue it; no amount of official or public 
opposition could deprive him of it. He refused to be 
beaten by difficulties or to be dismayed by opponents, 
strong as they were in numbers, in wealth, and in 
tradition, and unscrupulous as some of them were in 
misrepresenting his motives. It was often a lonely 
battle, and in his educational struggles he was both 
front line and outpost, and he was not always certain 
of the support of base and headquarters. 

Strong in faith, he avoided the excess of sentiment 
and the mistake of over-emphasis which marred the 
work of some philanthropists. His active intellect 
enabled him to criticise himself as well as others, and 
his plans were worked out to the most minute detail 
before they were launched. Draft schemes, loaded 
with corrections, testify to the enormous care with 
which he scrutinised his own proposals. This in- 
tellectual strength made him a formidable opponent: 
he was called the “able,” the “adroit,” and the “wily ” 
secretary, a person to be feared, to be watched, and 
even to be suspected. Yet never was a man so willing 
for honourable compromise, so fair in intention to 
reconcile opposing interests, so desirous of replacing 
the petty aims of partisan gain by the wider concepts 
of human progress. His methods may be criticised, and 
by some men compromise will always be condemned ; 
yet, even measured by tangible results, his work must 
be admitted to be great both in quality and quantity. 

In his educational work, especially as Secretary ot 
the Committee of Council on Education, there is no 
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doubt that he regarded himself as a scientific investigator 
watching a large and complicated experiment: the aim 
was clear, but the means thereto had to be found and 
tested. The investigation needed careful guidance and 
impartial scrutiny, apparatus had to be invented 
and sometimes discarded, and only time would reveal 
what modifications were required. He did not look for 
quick returns; he speaks sometimes of a generation 
and more passing before certain results could be 
expected; and a part of his condemnation of the 
Revised Code was based upon its short views as to 
what constituted a result worth having. Ina scientific 
experiment partisan cries, anger, misrepresentation 
and unfairness have no place; they vitiate the result, 
and beget error. 

This combination of scientific method and _phil- 
anthropic motive is, perhaps, Sir James’s abiding con- 
tribution to educational history ; the concordat of 1839, 
the system of inspection, the founding of Battersea, the 
Factory Bill of 1843, the system of maintenance grants 
of 1846, and the management clauses controversy are 
interesting episodes in the development of a national 
system of education; but they were, after all, transient 
stages of a great inquiry, and only imperfect realisations 
of their author’s plans and desires. But his attitude to 
the problem of education is of eternal importance. It 
was unique in his day. His scientific training had 
given him the detached standpoint of the inductive 
method, and his human sympathies enabled him to 
conceive of its application on a national scale—if the 
lookers-on would only be patient. His published 
pamphlets were attempts to disarm suspicion; his 
letters were written—with rare exceptions—in the 
spirit that turneth away wrath. The college at Battersea 
was, besides other things, an intensive study of one 
aspect of the experiment. It is not altogether idle to 
suggest that this combination of occupations—experi- 
menter and official—helped to keep him human through- 
out a labour of routine duties that would have embittered 
or fossilised most men. 
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In the attitude of scientific detachment he is clearly 
distinguished from his contemporaries. The early part 
of the nineteenth century was a time of vigorous educa- 
tional efforts, dominated by the figure of Lord Brougham, 
with his pathetic and unscientific faith that the spread 
of knowledge would cure every social evil. The Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge poured out its 
encyclopeedic information in the vain belief that whoso- 
ever drank of such waters would go on thirsting for 
deeper draughts. The National Society, in the main, 
was impelled by its faith in a people who could read 
Bible and Prayer-book. The art of teaching consisted 
of learning a “system,” that is, an organised and com- 
plete series of devices which were not to be questioned, 
but applied ex masse. Later, under Robert Lowe’s device 
of payment by results, a commercially prosperous age 
gave expression to the more materialistic view that 
education, instead of doing everything, could practically 
do nothing, and the little it could do was to be paid for 
like any commercial transaction. 

Between these two views Sir James Kay-Shuttle- 
worth’s efforts were marked by a lofty conception of the 
end, a chastened view of the means, and an open mind 
in studying the process in its operation. He stands out 
against his background, free from many of its pre- 
possessions, breaking down many of its limitations. In 
an age when knowledge had been exalted from a means 
to an end, he strove to put it back to its true place, and 
showed the importance of correct habits, of useful 
pursuits, of healthy occupations, and of mental growth. 
At a time when teachers were “trained” in a period 
lasting from one to three months, he showed that 
adequate preparation required several years of disci- 
plined life. In an individualistic age, he taught that the 
school was a social instrument and had community 
obligations. Through a period torn bysectarian jealousy, 
he stood serenely above the mélée, a spectacle so rare 
in that day that he was regarded as heterodox. Ina 
mechanical age, he held that the essential machinery 
for improving education was a better race of teachers, 
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men and women of cultured, devoted, and faithful 
life. 

It was given to the biographers of Victorian days to 
see in their heroes no errors and no imperfections; to 
find a significance in every detail, and to trace a pattern 
through every detached incident. The conception has 
led to many bulky volumes and to much waste of words. 
No such claim is made in this record of Sir James Kay- 
Shuttleworth’s life and work. It is an attempt to place 
the man in his time, and his actions in their setting, to 
show that, amidst his contemporaries—whether in medi- 
cine, in poor law administration, in educational vision, 
or in general public life—he is an arresting figure. He 
was a leader by nature, endowed with foresight, bold- 
ness, caution, and stability in admirable blend, and he 
belongs to the great English tradition of public life 
which combines intellectual strength, moral principle, 
and political sagacity. 

His work, however, has not received the attention 
that it deserved. His books are not easy to read, they 
look formidable, and they are often disconnected and 
give no continuous account of his aim and achievements. 
They give glimpses of an adventurous and active 
personality, as in the 1832 pamphlet on The Working 
Classes of Manchesier, and in the Reports on Battersea, 
but they contain also many pages, and even chapters, as 
in Public Education, which few people would find 
interesting. The published facts about his life have 
been meagre, and references to him in various books 
are unrevealing and sometimes contradictory. The 
memory of men is curiously short : Sir James’s medical 
research was lost sight of, although he forestalled many 
later investigators ; his novels are now unread, although 
he portrayed the scenery and character of Northern 
England with rare faithfulness; his educational work of 
the ‘forties has been frequently overlooked ; and, as a 
public man, he has suffered the fate which causes men to 
drop out of remembrance when a new generation grows 
up. This record is an attempt to do him greater justice ; 
to describe as faithfully as possible from the materials 
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available, the man himself, his hopes and fears, as well 
as his successes and failures, his aims as well as his 
achievements. Whether it is adequate or not, it has 
been written with the conviction that Sir James Kay- 
Shuttleworth was truly great in his singleness of aim, 
his devotedness of service, and his clearness of vision. 


CHAPTER XII 


By Lorp SHUTTLEWORTH 


A SON’S REMINISCENCES 


Ir has probably seldom been the privilege of a public 
man’s son to spend most of his youth with his father in 
such intimate relations as were my lot. From twelve 
years of age in 1855, until my marriage in 1871, I was 
almost continuously with him ; and during the remain- 
ing six years of his life, we were often together, never 
long without seeing each other, and always in close and 
regular communication. Moreover, in the course of 
those years—twenty-two in all—it was his practice to 
relate to me much information about his medical, official, 
and administrative career. I met, and came to know, 
more or less well, his friends and many of his acquaint- 
ances. From some of them I learnt, both during his 
life and subsequently, numerous additional facts. All 
those who saw his work at the Poor Law Commission 
and the Committee of Council on Education, not to speak 
of his earlier career, have passed away. It seems only 
right, therefore, that I should put on record at least an 
outline of some aspects of my father’s life, so as to sup- 
plement Mr. Frank Smith’s account of his public work 
by a few touches such as his son alone can supply. 

In 1842 my father married Janet Shuttleworth, the 
only child and heiress of Robert Shuttleworth, of 
Gawthorpe Hall, in the County of Lancaster. Letters 
which I possess seem to show that the first real link 
between my parents was forged by the help which my 
mother sought and obtained by writing to Dr. Kay, in 
October 1839, about her desire to improve the teaching 
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Staff at Gawthorpe School.! This school in the vil- 
lage of Habergham was a pet interest of hers, and 
Important parts of it, added in 1840, bear her initials 
and the date. My father helped her to develop it, so 
that it became and remained one of the best equipped 
and most efficiently staffed voluntary schools. Until 
taken over, in 1898, by the Burnley School Board, it was 
jointly financed by the families at Ivy Bank (the Dug- 
dales) and Gawthorpe, who provided all funds needed 
beyond the school pence and the Government grant. 
With help from Padiham neighbours and from building- 
grants, my father built, step by step, on land belonging 
to the Gawthorpe estate, at Partridge Hill, in Padiham, 
.a handsome set of school buildings. Like those at 
Habergham, these were Church of England schools, but 
were largely attended by children of Nonconformist 
parents. Under the watchful eye of the managers, no 
religious difficulty arose in either set of schools. My 
father bestowed infinite pains on the selection, for the 
three departments of each of these schools, of the very 
best trained certificated head teachers, often bringing 
the mistresses of girls’ and infants’ departments from 
training colleges in Scotland, the merits of which he 
knew well. These teachers and their assistants, and the 
pupil teachers, he used to treat as friends; and I 
remember many occasions on which they were invited 
to teain the dining-hall at Gawthorpe, and were heartily 
welcomed by him and his family. One of the head- 
masters of the boys’ school at Habergham, Mr. Carey, 
enjoyed his special confidence, and was deservedly pro- 
moted to succeed the old estate-agent at his death. 
These and other facts are related in order to illustrate 
the special and fatherly interest which the originator in 
this country of the system of pupil teachers, and of 
training and certificating teachers of elementary schools, 
took, throughout his life, in the members of what he 

1 Early in 1841 my mother accompanied her cousin, Mrs. Davenport 
of Capesthorne, Cheshire, on visits to see Dr. Kay’s work at Battersea ; 


and in November of the same year, when both my parents were staying 
with the Davenports at Capesthorne, they became engaged to be 


married. 
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called, on at least one occasion, his “army of light.” 
For an interesting experiment of a “ Trade School”? at 
Padiham, he selected a certificated teacher, Mr. Noble, 
with whom many years later (in 1881 and 1882), I was 
associated on the London School Board, in whose 
service he had risen to the position of Senior Inspector 
of board schools. The success which attended another 
effort in the continuation of education beyond school age 
—the East Lancashire Union of Institutions ?—was 
largely due to my father’s happy choice of the two 
organising masters, or itinerating teachers and lecturers, 
Mr. Leonard Clement and Mr. Meaden. He used to 
speak with pride of the instances in which certificated 
schoolmasters, who had been trained at Battersea 
Training College, and some of whom had been work- 
house boys, attained positions of responsibility in the 
Civil Service and in the Colonies. Members of his 
family remember the answer with which he was wont 
to meet hypercritical remarks on the defects of school- 
masters, such as a tendency to conceit. He would reply 
with a kindly reminder that they were the results of “a 
hot-house training,” and that they should be tenderly 
judged. 

After his marriage, and for a brief period preceding 
it, he devoted much time and work, both by visits to 
Gawthorpe and the estates, and by constant correspon- 
dence with the agent, the auditor, and others, to 
assisting my mother in the management of her property, 
including the farms and collieries, and in all the attendant 
duties of a landowner to parishes, schools, and charities. 
Collieries and estate-management and accounts had to 
be put on a business footing. Improvements were 
urgently needed, notably field drainage on an extensive 
scale. The expense was great, and must have been a 
tax on my father’s income, as distinguished from the 
rental of my mother’s estates. At Habergham the school 
was enlarged, and a fine church built, the cost being 
shared between the nearest neighbours (the Dugdales) 
and my parents. 


1 See p. 248, * See pp. 250-255. 
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To one who has seen records of his correspondence, 
both private and official, it is really amazing how much 
time and detailed work, during these years of crushing 
official labour, he devoted to assisting my mother in the 
management of her property. His letters to the agent, 
the auditor, and others were voluminous. Every duty of 
a landowner was discharged with the utmost fidelity and 
zeal. In his novel Scarsdale the ideal aspirations of an 
owner of Lancashire farms and cottages are described. 
These ideals were ever actuating his life at Gawthorpe 
and Barbon, during more than thirty years, and were 
carried into execution with all his practical administra- 
tive skill and his habitual watchfulness of the details of 
each work of improvement. 

The periods of residence at Gawthorpe were 
necessarily limited, during the years of official responsi- 
bility at Whitehall. But it soon became apparent that, 
for more continuous residence, the old Elizabethan Hall 
could only be made habitable by considerable measures 
of restoration. Sir Charles Barry, the architect of the 
Houses of Parliament, was called in; and with his aid, 
under some restraining influence from my parents, 
repairs and improvements were carried out in 1850-51, 
without altering the character of the building, or im- 
pairing its antique charm.! Sir Charles thus criticised 
one of the defects which he remedied: he compared 
the Hall to “a fine picture without a frame.” This 
frame he provided by the pierced stone parapet or 
balustrade which now surrounds it, and by laying out 
gardens, terraces with grass banks, stone steps and 
bastion walls, as well as walks symmetrically arranged, 
so that the two fronts, north and south, respec- 
tively look ona semicircle of fan-shaped flower borders, 
and ona set of flower-beds of formal geometrical pattern 
suitable to the Elizabethan style of the Hall. Parts of 
these improvements, as well as the construction of a 
new carriage-drive to the Hall, were deferred till 1862, 


1 See Life and Works of Sir C. Barry, by Rev. Alfred Barry, D.D. 
(Murray, 1867), pp. 138-140; also Shuttleworth Accounts (Chetham 


Society, 1856), Part II. pp. 317-330. 
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and afforded opportunities for the employment, on 
healthy outdoor work, of considerable numbers of 
operatives during the stoppage of the Padiham cotton 
mills due to the American Civil War. 

In the years 1856-58, four volumes of Shuttleworth 
Accounts were edited by John Harland, F.S.A., and 
published for the Chetham Society (Manchester). In 
his introduction to Part III., the editor thanks my father 
for the liberality with which he 


‘has not only permitted access to the old muniments, 
but essentially contributed, in advice, information, and 
illustration, to the production of this work,” which he 
describes as “a storehouse or dictionary of prices 
nearly three centuries ago,’ —“a steward’s book of house 
and farm accounts, receipts and expenditure of a country 
gentleman of Lancashire, during the last eighteen years 
of the sixteenth, and the first twenty-one years of the 
seventeenth centuries. ... No other known accounts, 
of that or any earlier period, have so wide a range, a 
continuity so little broken, or so long a duration.” 


Part II. has, as Appendix I. (pages 259-323) an 
account of the Shuttleworth family and of their residences 
—especially of Gawthorpe. In antiquarian investigations 
about these subjects, great help was given by my 
father’s friend, William Langton, who was on the Council 
of the Chetham Society. 

With Edward Barry, son of Sir Charles, as his 
architect, my father completed, in 1863, a shooting-box 
_on an outlying property, the Manor of Barbon, near 

Kirkby Lonsdale, which had been bought by Sir Richard 
Shuttleworth, Chief Justice of Chester, in the reign of 
Elizabeth. There had never been a residence on that 
estate, and my father saw how invaluable for health 
and recreation would be a holiday-home for his sons 
in that beautiful rural district, with its grouse-moors 
and other opportunities for sport. The house, Barbon 
Manor, was most happily placed at a point 650 feet 
above sea-level, with extensive views and a sunny 
southern aspect. Nor were the duties of this manor 
forgotten; for my father took the lead in pushing on, 
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with help from neighbours, the creation in 1843 of a 
village school, the provision in 1866 of asite and suitable 
buildings for school and schoolhouse, and the erection, 
In 1871, of a parsonage for the parish of Barbon, besides 
actively promoting more than one augmentation of the 
living. 

Deep religious faith, a thorough knowledge of the 
Bible, and extensive reading in biblical literature were 
common to both my parents, and constituted a strong 
bond betwen them. Daily family prayers—my mother’s 
beautiful Bible-lessons to her children—my father’s love 
of having the Psalms read to him, especially when he 
was ill—his occasional expositions to children and 
servants at family prayers—his earnest sermons (“Words 
of Comfort and Counsel”) ! to congregations of distressed 
workers during the Cotton Famine of 1862—these were 
outward and noticeable signs of my parents’ religious 
life. They were members and communicants of the 
Church of England, butinnonarrow sense. My father’s 
parents had brought him up as a member of the 
congregation of the Independent Chapel at Bamford ; 
while my mother’s Scotch bringing-up by her mother 
(née Marjoribanks) was doubtless the cause of her fre- 
quent attendance, with my father and her elder children, 
at Mr. Chalmers’ Scotch Presbyterian Church in George 
Street, Bryanston Square, as an alternative to the Parish 
Church which they attended more regularly. My father 
was a reader of sermons (e.g. those of F. W. Robertson 
and Dr. Guthrie) as well as of works of learned divines 
and critics. He often took me to hear such preachers 
as Dr. Goulburn, Dr. C. J. Vaughan, F. D. Maurice, J. 
Llewelyn Davies, Dr. Jowett (at the churchof W. Rogers), 
Spurgeon, and Norman Macleod. At Gawthorpe he 
used to visit sick neighbours of all classes. With his 
old skill as a physician, he would sometimes advise and 
prescribe for them; at other times he would read a 
chapter of the Bible to a friend—for instance, an old 
miner who had risen to be a colliery manager. 


1 These were not read, but some of them were printed for private 
circulation from a shorthand-writer’s notes. 
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My father must have been endowed with exceptional 
strength and endurance, to judge by the amount of work 
and strain that he went through, as a physician (especially 
in the Cholera Hospital in Manchester in 1832), as 
Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, and most of all 
during his ten years of immense labour at the Privy 
Council Office. But in December, 1848, came a sudden 
and serious breakdown, and he was found insensible at 
his desk in that office. From that time till 1868 he was 
liable to similar sudden seizures involving unconscious- 
ness for a period. After an attack of Roman fever, 
which lasted six weeks, during his visit with me to 
Italy in the winter and spring of 1868-9, I believe that 
these seizures never recurred. But, for the last thirty 
years or so of his life, he was frequently laid aside by 
severe pain which he called neuralgia. This took the 
form of violent spasms or twinges of pain in the legs, and 
often lasted many hours, or even several days. Some 
allusion must be made to two consequences of his 
breakdown and of the subsequent attacks. 

First, there was the minor result that, for years, the 
obvious call to a man of his gifts and experience to 
accept one of his frequent opportunities of becoming a 
candidate for a seat in Parliament, though from time to 
time seriously entertained, had to be resisted, till, about 
1867, it became his desire to put his son forward rather 
than himself. When I was apparently firmly seated at 
Hastings, and not till then, he yielded to an appeal in 
1874, being then in his seventieth year, but free from 
the graver form of physical disability, and gallantly 
consented to contest North-East Lancashire, with Lord 
Edward Cavendish as his colleague. 

Secondly, his own breakdown, in 1848, was un- 
fortunately followed by that of my mother. In 1853 and 
the following years she became an invalid, unsuccessfully 
seeking renewed strength at various health-resorts in 
England and Germany and on the Italian Riviera. The 
distressing ailments of both my parents, coupled with 
my mother’s promotion of a Prussian Pole, who was 
governess to my sister and myself, to be her inseparable 
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companion, caused a lamentable estrangement from my 
father. This came in spite of their perfectly happy life 
together for more than ten years, and of the truth and 
faithfulness of the tie that bound them to each other. 
The separation of their lives, notwithstanding all the 
efforts that were made by my father, and by his and her 
best friends, was rendered permanent by the almost 
hypnotic influence that this woman gradually came to 
exercise. She seemed to me to cherish, besides a love 
of power, a hatred of my father and a determination to 
keep my mother at a distance from him. Happily, in 
1872, my father was much comforted by assurances of 
the renewal of the full attachment that had existed 
between them. These were sent to him by my mother 
from her death-bed at Soden, a German watering-place. 
The fact that my mother’s mother, till her death, and 
nearly every relation of my mother’s, as well as practi- 
cally all her friends, remained or became warm friends 
of my father, shows that his conduct as a husband was 
irreproachable.! 

My parents kept up a frequent exchange of letters, a 
recent study of which has shown me how fully my 
father consulted my mother, so long as she lived, on 
many subjects, and especially on everything that affected 
the education and launching in life of their children. 

Recognising the truth of the saying, moscitur a socivs, 
I have made a note of the names of some of his friends, 
which will be found in Appendix II. In London he was 
a frequenter of the Athenzzum Club, the Geographical 
Society, the Royal Institution, etc, and had a wide 
acquaintance among men of scientific, literary, and public 
life. In Lancashire his friends were legion. 

Among my most interesting reminiscences are those 
of the opportunities which he gave me of meeting, while 
I was still young, some of his more remarkable friends of 


1 Among his greatest intimates, throughout the ’fifties, ’sixties, and 
onwards, so long as they lived, were Mr. and Mrs. Greene, of Whittington 
Hall, who had been equally intimate with my mother ; also her first 
cousin, #ée Caroline Hurt, who married Mr. Davenport, of Capesthorne, 
Cheshire, and later was the second wife of the first Lord Hatherton, 
surviving him till 1897. 
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those days. Asa mere child, I remember Mrs. Gaskell's 
visits, as well as going with him to see Harriet 
Martineau at Ambleside, and Frederick Temple, when 
working with him officially in London, long before the 
Rugby headmastership and his career as bishop and 
archbishop. Later, I accompanied him on a Sunday 
afternoon visit to Lord Russell at Pembroke Lodge, 
Richmond, where, as Lord Palmerston’s Foreign Secre- 
tary, he was surrounded by diplomats. My father took 
me, though only a schoolboy, for some of his visits to 
country houses ; for example, we stayed with Lord 
Brougham at Brougham Hall, and with Mr. Monckton 
Milnes (Lord Houghton) at Fryston. A memorable 
later occasion was our visit to Mr. Weld Blundell at 
Ince Blundell, to meet Mr..and Mrs. Gladstone during 
the contest, in 1868, for South-West Lancashire, where 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Grenfell were the Liberal 
candidates. At Gawthorpe, in my boyhood, I saw many 
distinguished visitors, for example, Charlotte Bronté, 
Bishop Prince Lee (of Manchester), Lord Shaftesbury, 
and Miss Burdett-Coutts. Doubtlessit was part of my 
father’s thoughtful plan for my bringing up, witha view 
to future public life, that I should have early opportuni- 
ties, like these, of seeing such men and women of his 
own time. 

It will be inferred naturally and correctly, from all 
that he wrote and accomplished, that he was a keen 
reader in a wide range. This included natural science 
and poetry, and works, both English and foreign, on 
social, economic, and historical subjects. 

The ardour of his political convictions, about the 
date of the Reform Act of 1832, and until he became a 
Civil Servant, is shown by his correspondence about 
Lancashire elections, and by the part that he took in the 
Anti-Corn-Law agitation. From the lips of John Bright! 
I heard an account of the eloquence of aspeech delivered 
by Dr. Kay at an Anti-Corn-Law meeting in Lancashire, 
ending with a rousing recital of the passage in Shelley’s 
‘‘Masque of Anarchy,” beginning, 

' See Life of John Bright, by G. M. Trevelyan, p. 20. 
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“Men of England, heirs of glory, 
Heroes of unwritten story.” 

At the Poor Law Board, and the Committee of 
Council on Education, he served under chiefs of both 
political parties. He emerged from the Civil Service no 
party man, but much attached to Lord John Russell, of 
whom he used to speak to me with admiration as “ that 
great little man.” In the’sixties he was a strong Liberal, 
with as intense an interest as ever in educational and 
social reform, but with some hesitation on the subject 
of Radical movements for household suffrage and the 
ballot. 

When, in 1865, the first General Election came of 
which I have a vivid remembrance, he was summoned 
to the aid of his cousin, Richard Fort, of Read Hall, who 
was then Palmerstonian candidate for the ancient 
borough of Clitheroe. He and I hurried from Barbon 
to Read, where we found Mr. Fort so far from well that, 
on the following morning, his doctor would not allow 
him to go to the nomination. It had been expected that 
Lord Schomberg Kerr (afterwards Marquis of Lothian) 
would be put up as the Tory candidate. When we 
drove into Clitheroe, everything was so peaceful—Lord 
Schomberg Kerr having decided not to stand—that Dr. 
Arkwright drove back to Read to fetch Mr. Fort. 
Meanwhile, after he had been duly proposed and 
seconded, it was necessary somehow to interest and 
retain the crowd assembled in front of the hustings in 
the centre of the town. This was successfully accom- 
plished by the long but effective speech with which my 
father kept the electors and non-electors engrossed till 
the arrival of their new Member to return thanks for his 
election. 

My father had much to do with the first election, in 
1857, for North Lancashire, of Lord Cavendish (after- 
wards Marquis of Hartington and 8th Duke of Devon- 
shire). Accompanied by his uncle, Lord Richard Caven- 
dish, the young candidate made visits to Gawthorpe, 
as one of the centres from which, with help from my 
father at his meetings, he prosecuted his canvass. He 
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was a poor speaker at first. But, after a meeting, my 
father would come back saying that the ineffectiveness 
of Lord Cavendish’s speech had been redeemed by his 
capital answers to the questions of hecklers. 

By the Reform Act of 1867, Lord Hartington’s con- 
stituency was divided into two—North Lancashire and 
North-East Lancashire,—and he stood for the former at 
the General Election of 1868, while Mr. W. Fenton and 
I were the Liberal candidates for North-East Lancashire. 
My father took an active part in the organisation, and 
made two or three speeches for me, and for the Liberal 
candidate for Clitheroe (our friend Charles Roundell) ; 
but he deliberately gave me the chance of making my 
own way, by not, as a rule, attending the election 
meetings. He was a stout supporter of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish Church and Land policy, and stood as a 
Gladstonian Liberal for the same North-East Lancashire 
Division in 1874, when, for the first time, he contested 
a seat. A most effective Parliamentary candidate he 
proved to be, having long been known in Lancashire as 
a powerful platform speaker. Men who remember the 
election of 1874 in North-East Lancashire often talk to 
me of the lasting impression that his speeches made on 
his crowded audiences. 

The record of his public life and labours—especially 
for Public Education—I leave to Mr. Frank Smith. But 
I may be allowed to contribute a word or two about his 
personal services to Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort, and regarding his talent for administrative 
work. 

When, in 1886, I went to Osborne, to be sworn in as 
a Privy Councillor, and to receive the seals of the Duchy 
of Lancaster from the Queen, Her Majesty addressed a 
few gracious words to me as to the valuable help 
my father had given her and the Prince respecting their 
schools (I think, at Windsor). 

After working under him in the Privy Council Office, 

} In February, 1842, the Prince had become the Patron of his schools 


at Battersea, and the Queen had permitted the use of the Royal Arms on 
the certificates given to schoolmasters. See also pp. 113, 122. 
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Mr. Lingen succeeded my father, in 1849, as Secretary of 
the Committee of Council on Education. It may be 
Imagined with what pride, some thirty years later, I 
heard Lord Lingen (as he then was) declare, after 
experience of many chiefs and heads of Departments, at 
the Council Office and the Treasury, that, of all the men 
under whom he had served, my father was “the greatest 
administrator.” ! 

This gift for administration he employed for thirty 
years with most beneficial results, in developing, as 
I have already mentioned, the estates for which he 
became responsible when he married, and more con- 
spicuously in his masterly control of the large sums for 
the relief of distress in the Cotton Famine, confided to 
the charge of the Executive Relief Committee in 
Manchester, of which my father was Vice-Chairman? 
The problem was how adequately to sustain the health 
and life of the workers out of employment in the cotton 
factories, as well as that of their families, and to keep 
up their spirits, while avoiding the risk of pauperising 
them and undermining their sense of independence. 
The success with which these objects were achieved 
was a testimony both to the quality of the cotton 
operatives, and to the wisdom with which these large 
funds were administered. When the American Civil War 
ended, and cotton supplies were renewed, a large 
surplus remained, and my father took a leading part in 
the framing and adoption of the “Scheme,” under 
which this surplus became the capital fund the interest 
of which helps to provide convalescents in the cotton 
districts with suitable treatment at the Devonshire 
Hospital, Buxton, the Southport Convalescent Hospital, 
and other places.2 One of the causes of my father’s 
success as an administrator was his grasp, not only of 
principle, but of detail. He always made himself master 
of the details of any business that he took inhand. He 
may have carried this virtue to an extreme, as it was 


1 See also p. 316. 2 See also p. 279. 
3 See p. 283. This work still goes on under a Board of Governors, of 


which I have long been a member. 
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observed that he himself frequently laboured at carrying 
out his projects in detail, when some of this toil should 
have been entrusted to assistants and subordinates. 
He may be said to have acted—sometimes too literally 
—on the maxim attributed by Longfellow to another 
Lancashire man, Miles Standish : 
“. . . If you wish a thing to be well done, 
You must do it yourself, you must not leave it to others.” 

The breakdown of his health in 1848 was due to 
excessive overwork in the public service, under the 
strain of the controversies which raged around his 
measures for the advancement of public education. 

With the permission of Lord Bryce, whose loss 
hosts of friends are now lamenting, the following 
extract is taken from a letter to me, about my father, of 
December 8, 1920: 


“ His gifts as well as his career were of a rare and 
striking quality. His mind impressed me as one quite 
exceptional in its lucidity, its precision, and its practical 
grasp of the actual and possible; and this last was one 
of the things that made him so admirable an adminis- 
trator. His words were always wise and weighty, based 
on thoroughness of knowledge and concentrated re- 
flection. I have often wished that my opportunities of 
learning from him had been more frequent.” 


A little time after my father’s death, I invited the 
Rev. William Rogers, of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, to 
Gawthorpe, to preach at Padiham the annual sermon 
for the Partridge Hill Schools.1 He did not tell me 
beforehand that he would take as his main subject the 
work and virility of my father. Butso it was; and 
Mr. Rogers spoke in his characteristic downright way, 
and with keen admiration, of his qualities as a man, and 
of the exceptional nature of his services to the country, 
and to the cause of education. The text was “Run ye 
to and fro through the streets of Jerusalem, and see 
now, and know, and seek in the broad places thereof, if 
ye can find a man, .. . ” (Jeremiah v. 1). 

His gifts and diligence may be illustrated by a fact 

1 See p. 327. 
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related to me long ago, namely, that, at a time of special 
pressure, he would dictate three or more different 
letters simultaneously to as many clerks or secretaries. 
This was, of course, long before it became customary to 
use shorthand in secretarial work. 

I was a witness of the intensity with which he 
applied his powers to spells of severe work—for example, 
in superintending measures for relieving distress during 
the Cotton Famine, and in organising conferences and a 
war of pamphlets in opposition to the policy of Lowe's 
Revised Code. 

I am tempted to add a personal reminiscence 
connected with the debates of that educational crisis. 
They culminated in the division in 1864, and Lowe’s 
resignation of office. My father took me with him to 
the House of Commons to hear at least one debate 
in 1862. We sat underthe gallery; it was my first 
visit to the House, and in a long subsequent parlia- 
mentary life I have often recalled the scene. Lord 
Palmerston, as Prime Minister and Leader of the House, 
was the central figure; with him on the Treasury 
Bench were Sir George Grey, Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, Sir Charles Wood, Gladstone, Cardwell, Lowe, 
Layard, Sir Frederick Peel, Brand (the Whip, afterwards 
Speaker), and other remarkable men. On the Front 
Opposition Bench sat Disraeli, with Bulwer Lytton, 
General Peel, and Whiteside, as perhaps the most con- 
spicuous figures. In the front corner-seat below the 
gangway was Lord Robert Cecil, then a free-lance and 
one of the protagonists in the fight against Lowe—a 
very different man, even in appearance, from what 
he was when he had developed into the great statesman 
and Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury. Lord Robert 
Cecil came and conversed with my father under the 
gallery, and then took us for a further talk in the old 
tea-room, now one of the House of Commons dining- 
rooms. ; 

It may be of interest to record my impressions 
of some characteristic traits of my father, and to illustrate 


them by incidents which I remember. 
Z 
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He did not suffer fools gladly. Faults of conduct 
he often visited with a scathing rebuke. On the other 
hand, he was indulgent to dependants and servants, 
and sometimes retained in his service men in whose 
honesty or faithfulness he had lost confidence. On 
our arrival at Gawthorpe one autumn, after an ab- 
sence of some weeks, he and I visited the hot-houses. 
To our surprise, we found no grapes. He called the 
gardener, who declared that every bunch had been 
devoured by a plague of rats. ‘“T——,” my father 
replied, addressing the gardener by his name, “I have a 
good mind to chalk up on the door of your house ‘ Here 
lives arat.’” But he allowed the memory of past good 
service to outweigh a clear perception of the fact that 
this incident was not the only evidence of dishonesty, 
and the man retained his post so long as my father 
lived. 

By one man, who was well known to all my father’s 
friends, especially in Lancashire, he was devotedly 
served, for, I think, more than twenty years. This was 
his butler-valet, James Lennard, who was with him 
before his breakdown in 1848, and was his constant and 
faithful attendant in ill health, in journeys and visits, 
and in public work, including his duties as High Sheriff 
of Lancashire in 1863. During the Cotton Famine, 
Lennard collected considerable sums from his friends, 
many of them like himself in domestic service; and, 
with the proceeds of this collection, he gave a great tea- 
party to the old folk of the town of Padiham, which my 
father gladly consented to attend and address. 

He attached much importance to efforts to provide, 
not only healthy employment, but cheerful entertain- 
ments and cheap meals for the distressed operatives at 
this trying time. He converted an old corn mill at 
Padiham into a sort of restaurant and club with a large 
assembly room. Here were supplied, at fixed low 
prices, excellent food and attendance, facilities for 
games, frequent concerts, popular lectures, and other 
amusements, all of which, thanks to his supervision of 
every detail, were a great success during many months. 
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Local talent was utilised, and the concerts were enjoyed 
by all who heard them; part-songs as well as recitations 
and readings, often in the Lancashire dialect, were 
included. 

Besides giving true and deep affection to all his 
family, he was a firm friend to many scores of people 
whose names I have not recorded. For relations, 
especially those of his wife, he did many generous acts, 
which were known only to an inner domestic circle. 
His hospitality at Gawthorpe was bountiful, especially 
in the year of his shrievalty, 1863-4. In this duty he 
was affectionately helped by his sister, who kept house 
for him from about 1855 till her death in 1869. 

I remember, for example, the dinner which my 
father gave to the Burnley Volunteers, shortly after 
the inauguration of the Volunteer movement. The old 
dining-hail was completely filled with guests in uniform. 
By these and other means, he actively encouraged the 
raising of local forces for national defence. 

To the miners in the service of his colliery lessees 
he gave a dinner in the Long Gallery at Gawthorpe, 
and smaller suppers to some of them in the servants’ 
hall were also attempted. But at that date it was 
impossible to guard against some excess either of 
eating or drinking, and the experiment was dropped. 
Meanwhile he derived much amusement from the 
nature of the songs which were sung by more than 
one miner, in response to his call for music. Some 
of them—about ‘a moonlit night,” etc.—were unmis- 
takably in praise of the joys of poaching. 

I can never forget a meeting of miners upon which, 
as a boy, I looked down from a hiding-place in the 
minstrels’ gallery of the dining-hall. The colliery 
lessees had welcomed my father’s offer of mediation 
in a strike. The men bluntly told him at the outset 
that, as they came along the drive, they had resolved 
not to yield. But he knew how to handle them, and, 
before they left, he had arranged terms with which he 
drove off to Burnley, where these were promptly 
accepted by the employers, and the strike was over. 


‘\ 
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His half-yearly rent-dinners to tenants, in the Long 
Gallery, were among the means which he most 
successfully employed to keep up and strengthen the 
old-fashioned happy relations between landowner and 
farmers. His effective, thoughtful; and humorous 
speeches on those occasions were greatly appreciated. 
But no record of them exists, as reporters were not 
present. 

About 1860 my father decided, not without some 
anxious protests from at least one neighbouring clergy- 
man, to throw open the grounds at Gawthorpe to the 
public for three or four hours on Sunday afternoons. 
The simple regulations which he laid down worked 
well. Hundreds and sometimes thousands of people 
availed themselves of the privilege, and scarcely ever 
was it abused. He used to enjoy a stroll among these 
visitors, and a chat with some of them. In those days 
the manners of the younger men and youths left some- 
thing to be desired. If, on passing a group, he noticed 
that their hands had remained in their pockets, and no 
hat or cap had been touched, he would sometimes turn 
back and pause before them, making them a formal 
bow, with the certain result that, more or less awkwardly, 
all hands left the pockets, and some form of salutation 
followed, much to his amusement and satisfaction. 
This was one of the methods by which he rebuked, 
and tried to cure, unmannerly ways. This Sunday 
opening of the Gawthorpe grounds, at least in summer 
and autumn, became a permanent institution. 

He had many social gifts, including those of a good 
raconteur, He told an amusing story well—con- 
spicuously well if it involved the use of the Lancashire 
dialect, of which he had a masterly knowledge. This 
he turned to good purpose when, chiefly as a recreation, 
he wrote his two novels.!. It was a treat to hear a chat 
in the dialect between him and some farmer, operative, 
or miner, when his sense of humour had full play. 


1 Scarsdale, 1860 ; Ribblesdale, 1874 ; published by Smith, Elder & 


prec oa preparatory fragments of a third remained incomplete at his 
eath. 
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Of far higher interest were the numerous oppor- 
tunities that I enjoyed of hearing conversations between 
him and his intellectual equals. At the outset of a 
tour to Italy, begun at the end of 1868, he and I en- 
countered a party of three distinguished men on their 
way to join the Prince of Wales (King Edward VII.) 
for his visit to Egypt and the Nile. On the second 
day, during a railway journey from Paris to Lyons, 
Sir John Fowler, the engineer, and I were listeners to 
many hours of brilliant talk between Professor Richard 
Owen, Sir Samuel Baker, and my father. Each capped 
the other's stories of travel, natural history, and general 
knowledge; and I doubt whether, in a long life, I have 
ever heard a more thrilling conversation. 

He had a happy knack, in the course of talks with 
me, when I was young, of suggesting maxims of 
business and conduct which I have, over and over again, 
recalled with advantage. It may be worth while to 
record examples of these: 


“When you are going to a meeting or a committee, 
prepare yourself thoroughly on the questions to be 
discussed. If you draft a resolution on some point on 
which a decision has to be taken, put it in your pocket, 
and produce it at the right moment; you will very 
likely find that nobody has come similarly prepared, 
and you may probably carry it without difficulty.’ 

“In drafting an official circular, to Boards of 
Guardians, for instance, the writer should ask himself: 
‘How will this letter be read and interpreted by the 
man who reads it in a country place ?’” 


. He advised the utmost lucidity from this point of 
view. 

One day, in a walk across Hyde Park, he made a 
profound impression on me by the earnestness with 
which he expressed his conviction that a man could 
accomplish nothing great, for his fellow-creatures, with- 
out being deeply imbued with the “spirit of philan- 
thropy.” That spirit was with him a passion. 

After our return from Rome in 1869, a contested 
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by-election at Hastings gave me a Seat in the House of 
Commons, and opened to my father a new prospect of 
interest in public life. This was enhanced by the fact 
that one of the chief measures of the Government, in my 
first parliamentary session, was the Education Bill of 
his friend, W. E. Forster. The second reading debate 
on this measure afforded the opportunity for my 
maiden speech in Parliament, in which it was my 
privilege, while stating my views on the Bill, to say 
that they had not been formed without consultation 
with one to whose labours in the cause of education 
Parliament had on many occasions done justice. 

In the preceding session, the Endowed Schools Bill 
had been passed, and thenceforth the development of 
three endowed schools in Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
under schemes framed by the Endowed Schools Com- 
mission, over which Lord Lyttelton presided, were 
among my father’s chief occupations.! These were the 
ancient Grammar Schools of Burnley, Giggleswick, 
and Sedbergh. In the preparation of these schemes, 
especially that for Giggleswick School, he actively 
co-operated with the Commission.?. Both at Burnley 
and Giggleswick he was Chairman of the Governors, 
and was largely responsible for the new buildings 
erected, and for the initiation of reforms which widely 
extended the scope and usefulness of the two schools. 
During the remainder of his life, their development, 
especially that of Giggleswick School, was one of his 
foremost interests. He also bestowed much care upon 
the steps taken to make due provision for the teaching 
of natural science—notably of chemistry—as a prominent 
part of the curriculum, both at Giggleswick and, on a 
less ambitious scale, at Burnley. 

Connected with this work for education in Secondary 
and Public Schools, were the efforts which he made to 
secure the recognition of a principle which he had had 
at heart for many years, namely, the importance to the 
assistant masters of Secondary and Public Schools, of 
a training in the art of teaching. To advance that 

? See Chapter X. 2 See p. 308. 
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much-needed reform, the urgency of which has even 
now been insufficiently recognised, he arranged meetings 
in his house in London, which were attended by several 
headmasters of Public Schools, and were presided over 
by Lord Lyttelton. If my father’s life had been spared, 
it is possible that greater progress would have been 
made in securing that such training should be a con- 
dition of appointment, in the case of every assistant 
master.? 

My marriage in 1871, and the death of my mother 
in 1872, followed by the birth of his first grandchild, 
were family events of alternating light and shade that 
made a great difference in his domestic life.2 For my 
constant companionship, that of his daughter and his 
two younger sons, in the absence in Australia of my 
next brother Robert, was substituted. Barbon Manor 
became his country residence, and improvements in the 
Barbon estate took the place in his life of the work 
that he had carried on for thirty years of estate develop- 
ment at Gawthorpe, which, from 1872 onwards, became 
the home of my wife and child and myself, when not in 
residence in London for the parliamentary session. 
My father was often with us, delighting in the company 
of his daughter-in-law, and of his little granddaughter, 
giving me the advantage of his ever-ready and invaluable 
counsels, and making Gawthorpe his headquarters for 
activities about the Burnley and Giggleswick Schools, 
as well as for his North-East Lancashire election contest 
in 1874, already noticed above (p. 336). 

There were signs in 1876 that his health—so much 
improved in important respects after his recovery from 
the Roman fever in 1869—was giving way. The spring 
‘of 1877 found him seeking the benefit, in his daughter's 
company, of the sunny climate of the Riviera. One 
evening in London a telegraphic message from her 
warned me and my brother Lionel of a change for the 
worse. The latter, who was then house-surgeon at St. 
George’s Hospital, and I, on reaching San Kemo, and 


1 See pp. 312-315. ’ 
2 For Kay-Shuttleworth family, see Appendix III. 
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after calling inthe best advice available, were convinced 
that the commencement of extremely hot weather, as 
well as the necessity for special professional skill, 
rendered the journey to London imperative. It was 
accomplished without harm, and my father was delighted 
to find himself at home again. He died in his London 
house, 68 Cromwell Road, a few days later, on May 26, 
in his seventy-third year. 
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Tue More Important WRritinGs OF 
Sir James Kay-SHutTLeEwortu 
I. Medical : 

Papers in various medical journals, 1827-1834. 

De Motu Musculorum (M.D. Thesis). Pp. 56. 1827. 

The Physiology, Pathology, and Treatment of Asphyxia. Pp. 344. 
1834, 

II. Poor Law Reports : 

Annual Reports of the Poor Law Commission, especially the 
volume entitled Reports on the training of Pauper Children. 
1841. 

III, Education and Social Science: 

The Moral and Physical Condition of the Working Classes 
employed in the Cotton Manufacture in Manchester. Pp. 74. 
Ridgway, London, 1832. 

Papers contributed to the Manchester Statistical Society, 1833- 
1835. 

keecent Measures for the Promotion of Education in England. 
Pp. xxii + 112 (seventeenth edition). Ridgway, London, 
1839. 

Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education (contributions 
to), 1839-1849. 

The School, in tts Relation to the State, the Church and the 
Congregation. Pp. 93. Ridgway, London, 1847. 

Public Education. Pp. 500. Longman, Brown, Green, and 
Longmans, 1853. 

Letter to Earl Granville on the Revised Code. Pp. 80. Smith, 
Elder and Co., 1861. 

Four Periods of Public Education (a reprint of the pamphlets 
of 1832, 1839, 1847, and 1861, together with other material, 
including the Reforzs on Battersea). Pp. 644. Longmans, 
Green, Longman and Roberts, 1362. 

Papers read before the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science, 1859, 1860, and 1866. (Printed in the annual 
reports of the Association.) 

Memorandum on Populay Education. Pp. 83. Ridgway, 1868. 
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Soctal Problems (a collection of miscellaneous papers). Pp. 332. 

Longmans, Green and Co., 1873. 
“Some of the Results of the Education Act and Code of 1870.’ 
Fortnightly Review, May, 1876. 
IV. Miscellaneous : 

Words of Comfort and Counsel to Distressed Lancashire Work- 
men. 1862, 

Scarsdale. A novel. 3 volumes. Smith, Elder and Co., 1860. 

Ribblesdale, Anovel. 3 volumes. Smith, Elder and Co., 1874. 
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Sir James’s FRIENDS 


Amonc his most intimate friends, Mr. William Langton,! the 
Greenes of Whittington, the Forts of Read Hall, Mrs. Davenport 
afterwards Caroline Lady WHatherton, and Miss—afterwards 
Baroness—Burdett-Coutts, have already been mentioned.” 

The names which follow have been selected by his son from 
memory, with the knowledge that many others might be included, 
especially those of London friends and Lancashire and Westmorland 
neighbours, and fellow-workers in several fields of labour. 

Official Chiefs and Colleagues.—Lord John Russell, Lord Lans- 
downe, Sir George Nicholls, Sir John Shaw-Lefevre, Nassau Senior, 
E. Carleton Tufnell, Sir James Stephen, R. R. W. Lingen (Lord 
Lingen), F. Temple (Archbishop of Canterbury), H. Chester, Sir 
Francis Sandford (Lord Sandford). 

Other Public Men.—ULord Brougham, Lord Shaftesbury, Arthur 
Kinnaird, R. Monckton Milnes (1st Lord Houghton), Sir Edward 
Ryan, Sir Edwin Chadwick, Sir Charles Trevelyan, Lord Lyttelton, the 
yth Duke of Devonshire, and his three sons, the 8th Duke, Lord 
Frederick and Lord Edward Cavendish, T. Phillips-Jodrell, Sir 
James Brooke (Rajah of Sarawak), Lord Stanley (15th Earl of 
Derby), Lord Justice James, Mr. Justice Grove, Sir William Page 
Wood (Lord Hatherley), W. E. Forster, Sir Thomas Acland, Went- 
worth Beaumont (1st Lord Allendale), Sir M. E. Grant-Duff, Thomas 
Hughes, Charles Buxton, George C. Brodrick, Charles S. Roundell, 
James Bryce (Viscount Bryce), Walter Morrison. 

' Medical and Scientific Men,—Sir James Simpson, Sir Henry 
Holland, Sir'‘Henry Acland, Dr. J. A. Symonds of Clifton, Dr. W. 
Charles Henry, Michael Faraday, Sir Roderick Murchison, General 
Sabine, Robert Stephenson, Sir Charles Lyell, Professor Richard 
Owen, Sir Joseph Hooker, Sir Andrew Ramsay, Professor Huxley, 
Professor Tyndall, Sir Edward Frankland, Sir Lyon Playfair (1st 
Lord Playfair), Sir Francis Galton, Sir Henry Roscoe. 

1 See pp. 25, 26, 28, 317, 330. 

2 See pp. I, 113, 129, 327, 333, 334) 335. 
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Literary Men and Women, and Clergy.—Harriet Martineau, 
Mrs. Gaskell, Charlotte Bronté, Matthew Arnold, W. R. Greg, 
P. G. Hamerton, George Murray Smith (publisher of his novels), 
W. E. H. Lecky, Bishops Blomfield, Stanley, Prince Lee, Thorold, 
and Harvey Goodwin, Deans Hook, Milman, and Stanley, Canons 
Moseley, Norris, Robinson, and Nisbet, Archdeacon Allen, Dr. 
Jowett (Master of Balliol), Dr. J. Llewelyn Davies, Rev. W. J. 
Kennedy, Rev. William Rogers, Rev. G. Style. 

Lancashive-—James Heywood, Oliver Heywood and his brothers, 
Edmund Potter, the Tootals, the Kennedys, the Duckworths, 
Jonathan Peel, Colonel Wilson-Patten (Lord Winmarleigh), Robert 
Townley Parker and his son Arthur, Robert N. and Mark Philips, 
Thomas Ashton, John Edward Taylor, Henry Dunckley, William 
Rathbone, Hugh Mason, John Cheetham and his son John Frederick, 
Thomas Brooks (1st Lord Crawshaw), Sir John Pender, Henry and 
Edmund Ashworth, John Platt, Sir John Hibbert, Principal Green- 
‘wood (Owens College), William Tunstill, H. J. Roby, E. J. Broad- 
field. 
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A., W. C., Zhe Schoolmaster Vindi- 
cated, 127 note 

Abbott, Edwin A., 313 xote 

Aberdeen Coalition, 242 

Adams, Francis, The Llementary School 
Contest, 92 note, 146 note, 234 

Adkins, Mr., The History of St. Fohn’s 
College, Batiersea, 81 note, 84 note, 
105 ote 

Alison, Prof., 12; physician of the 
Edinburgh New Town Dispensary, 
13; testimonial to Sir J. Kay- 
Shuttleworth, 15 

Allen, Rev. John, Archdeacon of Salop, 
289, 300, 350; Inspector of Church 
Schools, 96, 99; reports on schools, 
107 note, 120, 133, 201; tribute to 
Sir J. Kay-Shuttleworth, 316 

American Civil War, 278, 330, 337 

American Fournal of Education, 250 
note 

Anglicans, position, 76 

Anti-Corn-Law agitation, 334 

Ardwick and Ancoats Dispensary, 15 

Argyll, Duke of, 191; Lord Privy 
Seal, 246 

Armitage, Mr., illness, 215 

Arnold, Matthew, 276, 305, 350; 
opinion of Memorandum on Popular 
Education, 289; tribute to Sir J. 
Kay-Shuttleworth, 318 

Arnold, Dr. Thomas, 78 

Arnott, Dr., 54 

Art Workmen’s Exhibition, in Man- 
chester, 285 

Arthur, Rev. W. M., Bamford Chapel : 
its Origin and History, 1 note, 2 
mote 

Ashley, Lord, 85, 139, 189, 191%. See 
Shaftesbury 

Ashworth, Edmund, 36, 350 

Ashworth, John, missionary work at 
Rochdale, 6; tracts, 6 

Asphyxia, researches on, 11, 17, 18 
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Aubin, Mr., school at Norwood, 57, 61, 
88 


Auckland, Lord, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, 104, 271, 289. See 
Eden 

B 


Baines, Edward, editor of the Leeds 
Mercury, 159 

Baines, Edward, Junr., 79, 159; on 
the normal school for teachers, 83 ; 
pamphlets, 160; Letters to Lord F. 
Russell, 160 note, 178, 205; letter 
from Dr. Kay, 177 

Baker, Sir Samuel, 343 

Balfour, Sir Graham, £ducational 
Systems, 299 note, 300 note 

Bamford Hall, 2, 3 

Bamford, near Rochdale, Independent 
Chapel at, 1, 331; Sunday School, 

+ 23 letter to the old scholars, 3-8 

Bamford, Samuel, Zarvly Days, 2; 
Passages in the Life of a Radical, 2 

Barbon, Manor of, 330, 3453 school, 
119, 210, 331 

Barry, Rev. Alfred, 313 ote; Life and 
Works of Sir C. Barry, 329 note 

Barry, Sir Charles, alterations of Gaw- 
thorpe Hall, 329 

Barry, Edward, 330 

Battersea Club Reunion, 81 wofe 

Battersea, Training College for Teachers, 
50 note, 104, 322; opened, 106 ; 
dress of the students, 106; religious 
instruction, 106; method of educa- 
tion, 107-114, 124; tributes to, 112, 
1165 cost, 1¥45) £17.5. ctant. 105s 
negotiations for the management, 
118-121 ; taken over by the National 
Society, 121: report on the result 
of the training, 122-124; age of 
admission, 125; number of pupils, 
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| Bedford, Duke of, 112 
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Bedford Union, 46 

Belgium, schools of, 52, 63 

Bell, Currer, 224 soe 

Bellairs, Rev. H. W., Inspector of 
Schools, 154 

Bichat, M., physiologist, 17 

Birchenough, History of Elementary 
Education, 66 note, 82 note, 153 nole 

Birkbeck, John, governor of Giggles- 
wick School, 308 wote 

Birks, Rev. T. R., 268 

Birmingham, National 
League at, 291 

Blackwood’s Magazine, 266 

Blomfield, Bishop, 84. See London, 
Bishop of, 119, 120, 140, 144, 350 

Blundell, Weld, 334 

Board Schools, 292, 296 

Bolton Express, 8 note 

Borough Bill, 245 

Bradford, model factory school at, 140 
note 

Bragg, William, 208 

Brayshaw, Mr., 310 ote 

Brecon, normal school at, 204 

Bright, John, 181, 289, 334; Preface 
to Free Trade in Land, 2 note ; 
President of the Board of Trade, 
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290 

Bristol Cathedral School, 312 

British and Foreign School Society, 55 
note, 73, 743 grant to, 84; protest 
against appointment of inspectors, 
100 ; meeting, 275 

British Quarterly, 189 

Bromby, Rev. C. H., 268 

Bronté, Charlotte, 224, 334, 350; im- 
pressions of Sir J. Kay-Shuttleworth, 
2253 marriage, 226. See Nicholls 

Bronté, Rev. Patrick, 227 

Brougham Hall, 334 

Brougham, Lord, 45 zoée, 74, 181, 299, 
323, 334; 349; Letter to the Duke of 
Bedford, 

Bryce, Viscount, 349; Modern Demo- 
cracies, 276; tribute to Sir J. Kay- 
Shuttleworth, 338 

Bunsen, Chevalier, 208 

Burdett-Coutts, Baroness, 334, 349 

Burnley, 247; evening schools, 251, 
253; Grammar School of, 344; 
Volunteers, dinner to, 341 

Bury, 239, 285 

Bury St. Edmunds, 38 

Butler, Dr. Montagu, Headmaster of 
Harrow, 313 mote; tribute to Sir J. 
Kay-Shuttleworth, 317 

Byron, Noel, criticism of Battersea 
School, 112 

Byron, Lady Noel, 112; school at 
Ealing, 51, 52; report on, 135-137 
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Cc 


Calcutta University Commission, 207 
note 

Cambrian Educational Society, 204 

Candlish, Dr., 238 

Canterbury, Archbishop of, 86, 289 ; 
correspondence with Dr, Kay, 220 

Carey, Mr., master at, Habergham 
school, 327 

Carlisle, Dean of, 191. See Close, 
Rev. Francis 

Carmarthen Training College, 203 

Cattle plague, outbreak, 283; Bill, 


4 
Cavendish, Lord Edward, 332, 349 
Cavendish, Lord Frederick, 349; 
governor of Giggleswick School, 308 
note 

Cavendish, Lord Richard, 335 

Central Society for Education, 26 ote, 
SI mote, 75 

Chadwick, Sir Edwin, 45, 252 zote, 
349; investigation into sanitation, 
33; Secretary of the Poor Law 
Commission, 35 7o¢e 

Chalmers, Dr., member of the Man- 
chester Statistical Society, 27 

Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. Joseph, 292 

Chancery, Court of, cases, 300 

Charitable Trusts Act, 302 

Charities, Public, Board of, 301 

Charity Funds. See Endowments 

Charity, indiscriminate, protest against, 
28 ; Commissioners, 299, 302 ; funds, 
misuse of, 299 

Chartist riots, 102, 201 

Cheltenham, training college at, 191 

Chester, Church training college at, 
125; grant to, 125 

Chetham Society, 330 

Chichester, Earl of, 128, 191 ; opinion 
of the Battersea School, 112 

Child labour, proposals to reduce, 145 

Children, Employment of, in Mines 
and Collieries, report on, 1393 
measure regulating the working 
hours of, 151 

Childrens’ Friend Society, at Hackney 
Wick, 51 

Chiswick, Victoria Asylum, 51 : 

Cholera, epidemic of, in Manchester, 
20-24, 332 

Christie, Hector, governor of Giggles- 
wick School, 308 xote 

Church of England Education Society, 
229, 275 note 

Church Schools, inspection of, 95, 98; 
training colleges, 125; number of, 
126. See schools, denominational 

Clarendon, Earl of, 128 
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Clement, Leonard, 328 

Close, Rev. Francis, 190; Zhe Expo- 
Sztton at Willis’ Rooms, 188 note; 
Dean of Carlisle, 19% ; training 
college at Cheltenham, 191; 4 Few 
More Words on Education Bills, 257 
note; on the Revised Code of 
Regulations, 265 

Clunie, Rev. John, 8 

Cobden, Richard, 231, 256; member 
of the National Public School 
Association, 2343 letter to Sir J. 
Kay-Shuttleworth, 235 

Coke, Mr., of Holkham, 38 

Coleridge, Rev. Derwent, Principal of 
St. Mark’s College, 126, 268, 289 

Coleridge, Rt. Hon. Sir John, 268 

Colleges, Training. See Training 
Colleges 

Collins, Rev. W. L., 268 zote 

Coloured races, scheme of education, 
206 

** Combined ”’ system of school organi- 
sation, 84, 150 mote 

Committee of Council on Education, 
See Education, Commitee of Council 
on 

Commons, House of, reformed, 76 

“Comprehensive” system of school 
organisation, 150 #o¢e 

Concordat of 1840, the, 96 

Congregational Union in Leeds, 158 

Congregationalists, the, 157, 189 

Conscience and the religious difficulty, 
76~80, 83-86, 88, 141, 148-150, 
185-192, 211, 230, 236, 237, 239, 
244, 294; conscience clause, 143, 
145, 146, 229, 232; Dr. Hook’s 
proposal, 175-180; Lancashire Public 
School Association’s proposals, 231, 
232; Canon Richson’s scheme, 233; 
abolition of tests for teachers in 
Scotland, 247; controversy on 25th 
clause, 291, 292, 294, 298; Cowper- 
Temple clause, 295 

Consort, H.R.H. Prince, 122; Patron 
of Battersea School, 113, 336 ote 

Constance, school at, 63 

Cook, Rev. F.C., Inspector of Schools, 
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eee Thomas, the Chartist, 8; 
autobiography, 72, 139 

Cornwall, report on Schools, 134 

*‘ Cotton Districts, Manual of Sugges- 
tions for the guidance of Local Relief 
Committees in the,” 279 

Cotton Mills in Lancashire, 31, 36; 
closed down, 278-282, 330; Relief 
Fund, 278, 3375 restoration of the 
trade, 283 } 

Cowper-Temple, Rt. Hon, W., Vice- 
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President of the Education Depart- 
ment, 251; Cowper-Temple clause, 


295 

Crabtree, John, 5 

Crimean War, 248 

Critic, the, 267 

Crosby fall Lectures, 160 note; 205 
nove 

Cullen, Dr. William, 11 

Curriculum of Training College, 94 

Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, tg 


D 


Daily News, the, 267, 272 

Daily Telegraph, the, 267 

Dale, R. W., criticism on W. E. 
Forster, 292 

Dame school, report on, 134 

Daniel, Rev. Evan, 313 xo¢e 

Darwen, the, 32 

Darwin, Charles, member of the Royal 
Medical Society, Edinburgh, 11 

Davenport, Caroline, 82 xofe, 327 note, 
333 note; visit to Battersea School, 
113; extracts from her diary, 113, 
129 mote. See Hatherton amd Hurt 

Davenport, Mr., 113, 333 ole 

Davies, Dr. J., Llewelyn, 331, 350 

Dawes, Rev. R., 167 

“‘Defects in the Constitution of Dis- 
pensaries,” 28 

De Fellenberg, school at Hofwyl, 52, 
63,94, 112; opinion of Sir J. Kay- 
Shuttleworth’s pamphlet on educa- 
tion, 54 

De Grey and Ripon, Earl, Lord 
President of the Council, 278, 290. 
See Ripon 

De Motu Musculorum, 15, 347 

Denison, Archdeacon, /zfty Years at 
East Brent, 77 ; views on education, 
77 3 Notes of my Life, 77, 84, 181; 
on the Minutes of 1846..163 ; criti- 
cism on the Committee of Council, 
187, 188; at the meeting of the 
National Society, 228 ; letter to Sir 
J. Kay-Shuttleworth, 290 zo¢e; on 
the Education Bill of 1870, 292 

Denominational system. Sze Schools, 
denominational 

Deptford Workhouse School, 50 nofe, 


67 
Derby, 14th Earl of, 85, 289; Minis- 
try, 228, 242; Chairman of the Man- 
chester Relief Fund, 279 wo/e, 283 
Derby, 15th Earl of, 256 
Devonshire, 7th Duke of, 310, 349 
Devonshire, 8th Duke of, 335, 349 
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Dickens, Charles, Oliver Twist, 44; 
Nicholas Nickleby, 72 

Dictionary of National Biography, 2 
note, 28 note 

Dijon, normal school at, 63 

Dispensaries, free, result, 43 

Disraeli, Rt. Hon. B., 85, 339 

‘‘Distress among Spitalfields weavers,” 


peak relief of. Sze Relief of distress 

District schools for pauper children. 
See Workhouses, children in 

Dixon, George, leader of the National 
Education League, 291 

Domestic training and education of 
girls, 58, 253 

Dublin, 15 

Duncannon, John, Viscount, 
Privy Seal, 80 

Dunlop, Mr., reorganises Deptford 
Workhouse School, 50 wove; head- 
master, 67 

Duppa, B. F., pamphlets on education, 
51 note, 52 note 

Dupuis, M., method of teaching draw- 
ing, 127 

Durham, Bishop of, 113 


Lord 


E 


Ealing Grove, school at, 51, 52; re- 
port on, 135-137 

East India Co., despatch from the 
directors, 207 ote 

Eclectic Review, the, 238 note 

Eden, Hon. and Rev. Robert, 82 xofe, 
94, 104; tribute to the Battersea 
School, 112; Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, 209. See Auckland 

Edinburgh, 320; New Town Dis- 
pensary, 12; normal school, 193, 
210; Royal Infirmary, 14 ; Sessional 
School, 48 ; University, 9 

Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Fournal, 12 

Edinburgh Review, the, 266 

Education Bills, 228, 248, 286, 291- 
293, 295, 344 

Education, Central Society of, on a 
national system of schools, 75 

Education, Committee of Council on, 
61, 62, 80, 148; proposals, 82; 
report, 84; appointment of In- 
spectors, 95; issue of ALinutes, 96 ; 
extension of Inspectorate, 152; pay- 
ment of grants, 156; attack on, 187- 
192 ; Commission of inquiry into the 
state of education in Wales, 202, 204- 
206 ; position of assistant secretary, 
2135 proposed reorganisation, 213- 
21 


INDEX 


Education Department, 61, 249, 272 

Education, elementary, inquiry into, at 
Manchester, 26; Select Committee 
on, 55; condition of, in ’thirties, 
72-74; efforts of reformers of, 74- 
46; reviewed in pamphlet, 86; report 
on, in Wales, 102; good and bad 
schools, 133-137; unsatisfactory 
condition of, in ’forties, 165, 169, 
201 ; necessity for increased provision 
of, 171, 182-185 ; Royal Commission 
on, 256; report on, 260; proposals 
for payment by results, 263-278; 
Act of 1870, 291-2; Act of 1876, 
295; endowments for, 300 

Education estimates, 181 

Education, free, Sir J. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth’s objections and limitations, 
55, 244, 289; demanded by Pro- 
gressives, 181; for poor children, 
256, 286, 289, 293; Gladstene’s 
doubts, 290 

Education, higher, 299-315, 344 

Education, Management Clauses, 185- 
188, 218, 220, 228-230, 322 

Education, Revised Code. See Revised 
Code of Regulations 

Education, Royal Commission on, 256, 
258-263 

Education, State interference in, 723 
demanded by reformers, 74-6; op- 
posed by Church party, 76-78, 221; 
Committee of Council on Education 
appointed, 80, 81; proposed State 
training college, 82-84; right of 
control and inspection secured, 85, 
95-100; scheme of civil control, 91— 
933; unsuccessful attempt to provide 
State schools, 140-151; opposition 
by Voluntaryists, 157-160; annual 
grant to teachers, 173-4; Dr. Hook’s 
proposals, 175; defence of State 
interference, 182-185; management 
clauses enforced, 185-188, 228-230; 
difficulties with Nonconformists, 189- 
190; Commission in Wales, 201-206 ; 
limitations to State interference, 244 ; 
Education Department established, 
249; payment by results enforced, 
263, 275; Act of 1870..291; Act of 
1876 ..295 

Education, Minutes of the Committee of 
Council on, 96, 347 

Liducation, Popular, Memorandum on, 
286-289, 347 

Education, Recent Measures for the 
Promotion of, in England, 86-90, 
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Educational Endowments, 300-310 
Fiducator, The, 160 note 
Edwards, Dr. Lewis, 205 zo¢e 


INDEX 


Egerton, Lady, 210 

Egerton, Lord F., letter from Sir J. 
Kay-Shuttleworth, 170 

Election, General, of 1865..335; of 
1868 .. 336 

Elementary schools, social functions of, 
98, 264, 294, 323. See Education, 
elementary 

Ellesmere, Earl of, Chairman of the 
Manchester Relief Fund, 279 ote 

Endowed Schools Act, 292, 305, 308, 
311, 344 

Endowments, 299-310 

English Churchman, the, 266 

English Review, 221 note 

Erichsen, J. Eric, 18 zote 

Evangelical party, 190; charge against, 
1gt 

Eve, H. W., 313 zote 

Evening schools, 250, 251, 254 

Evidence as to the Religious Working of 
the Common Schools of Massachusetts, 
231 sole 

Exeter Hall, singing school at, 128- 
131; subscribers, 128; number of 
pupils, 128 ; cost of the classes, 129 


F 


Factories, sanitary conditions, 24, 32 

Factory Bill of 1843 ..140, 322; educa- 
tion clauses, 140-145 ; criticism on, 
146-151 ; withdrawn, 151 

Farming out, system of, 56, 61 

Fearon, J. P., Zhe Endowed Charities, 
299 note 

Fenton, John, 1 ote 

Fenton, W., 330 

Fitch, J. G., 306, 313 vote 

Fletcher, J., Inspector of Schools, 154 

Forso, Charles, Practical Remarks upon 
the Education of the Working Classes, 
51 note 

Forster, Rt. Hon. W. E., 289, 349 ; 
member of the National Public 
School Association, 235; Vice- 
President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, 290 ; Educa- 
tion Bill, 291, 344 ; tribute to Sir J. 
Kay-Shuttleworth, 291 ; criticism on, 


292 
F i, John, M.P. for Clitheroe, 1 note 
Fort, Richard, 1 zoe, 335 
Fortnightly Review, the, 292 note, 296, 


8 
Fonergill, Dr., bequest to the Royal 
Humane Society, 18, 19 wo¢e 
Four Periods of Public Education, 25 
note, 28 note, 38 note, 50 note, 63 
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nole, 64 note, 82 note, 86 note, 104 
mole, 122 note, 124 note, 182 note, 
268 note, 293 mole, 347 

Fox, W. J., 237 

France, schools of, 63, 123 

Fraser, Rev. J., Bishop of Manchester, 
268 note 

Fryston, 334 

‘* Further Experiments concerning 
Suspended Animation,” 16 


G 


Galton, Sir Francis, 313 xote, 349 

Gaskell, Mrs., 225, 334, 350; Life of 
Charlotte Bronté, 224 note 

Gawthorpe Hall, 139 xole, 326, 330, 
3453 alterations, 329; grounds 
opened on Sundays, 342; school at, 
119, 210, 327 

Gibson, John, Inspector of Schools in 
Scotland, 96, 194, 200; organiser of 
schools, 201 

Gibson, Milner, amendment on the 
Manchester and Salford Bill, 247 

Giggleswick School, vi, 293, 305-310, 
344; tributes from the Governors to 
Sir J. Kay-Shuttleworth, 317 

Girard, Pere, at Fribourg, 63 

Girls, higher education of, 311 

Girls’ Public Day School Company, 
311 

Gladstone, Catherine, 334 

Gladstone, Rt. Hon. W. E., 271, 339; 
attack on the policy of the Com- 
mittee of Council, 85 ; member of it, 
178; M.P. for Lancashire, 283, 334; 
on free education, 290 ; on the Edu- 
cation Bill of 1870.. 294 

Glasgow Educational Society, 195 ; 
Infant School Society, 195 ; normal 
school, 48, 193, 195 ; report on, IO1 ; 
transferred to the General Assembly, 
193, 197, 199; financial difficulties, 
196 


Gordon, John, Inspector of Schools, 
201 ; tribute to Sir J. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth, 317 

Goulburn, Dr., 331 

Graham, Sir James, Home Secretary, 
138, 139; on the education clauses 
of the Factory Bill, 140-146; con- 
cessions, 146, 1503; letter from Sir J. 
Kay-Shuttleworth, 153, 199 

Grammar School Act, 301 

Grants, State, for education, in ’thirties, 
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mon on Sir J. Kay-Shuttleworth, 338 

Roman Catholics, admitted to Parlia- 
ment, 76 

Romilly, H., 25 vote 

Roundell, Charles S., 349; Governor 
of Giggleswick School, 305 mote, 
306 xote, 308 note; candidate for 
Clitheroe, 336 

Rousseau, doctrine of natural con- 
sequences, 69 

Royal Humane Society medal, 18 

Royal Medical Society, Edinburgh, 
10; annual dinner, 11 xote 

Royal North Lancashire Agricultural 
Society, meeting, 250 

Rural schools, proposed capitation 
grant, 246 

Rush, William, 50 

Ruskin, John, 284 

Russell, Lady John, 80 mote, 114 note 

Russell, Lord John, 20, 40, 54, 58, 60, 
79, 84, 89, 92, 95, 128, 277 note, 301, 
335, 349; religious views, 80; visit 
to Battersea School, 114 zoe 3 in the 
British and Foreign Society, 118; 
on the education clauses of the 
Factory Bill, 146; correspondence 
with Sir J. Kay-Shuttleworth, 147- 


INDEX 


151, 177, 216; accepts office, 169, 
172; unable to form a Ministry, 
170; tribute to Sir J. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth, 223; leader of the House of 
Commons, 242; Borough Bill, 245 


S 


Sadler, Sir Michael E.j Introduction to 
the Life of Sir J. Kay-Shuttleworth, 
vi; Continuation Schools in Eng- 
land and Elsewhere, edited by, 255 
note; Outlines of Education Courses, 
299 70Le, 305 note 

Sadler, Michael Thomas, 16 

St. David’s, Bishop of, 175 mote, 205 rote 

St. Mark’s Training College, Chelsea, 
120, 125, 228 ; opened, 126 

Salisbury, Marquis of, 276, 339; letter 
to Sir J. Kay-Shuttleworth, 293 

Salmon, Principal, Story of a Welsh 
Education Commission, 204 note 

Salop, Archdeacon of, 96 mote. See 
Allen 

San Remo, 314, 345 

Sandford, Lord, 349 

Sandon, Viscount, Education Act, 295 ; 
tribute to Sir J. Kay-Shuttleworth, 
316 

Sanitary questions, study of, 19, 24, 27, 
31-34 

Saturday Magazine, the, 129 note 

Saturday Review, the, 276 

Saunders, R. J., Factory Inspector, 
140; letter to Sir J. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth, 144 

Saxony, schools of, 63 

Scarsdale, 2, 258, 295, 329, 342, 348 

School, The, in its Relations to the State, 
the Church and the Congregation, 
182-184, 347 

Schoolmaster, the ideal, 110 

Schoolmasters, Central Committee of, 
267 note, 27% 

Schools, board, 292, 296 

Schools, British, in London, report on, 
1oI 

Schools, Continental, 63-67 

Schools, denominational, efforts of 
religious societies, 73; first grants 
limited to, 74; State interference in, 
77; favoured by Sir J. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth, 84, 92, 93, 106, 149-150, 
184, 232; and inspection, 95-96, 
98-100; proposal in Factory Bill, 
141-142, 146, 151; alleged failure 
of, 175; management clauses con- 
troversy, 185-188; Wesleyan, 189 ; 
Congregationalist, 189-190 ; in Scot- 
land, 198-200, 211; efforts for, in 


INDEX 


Wales, 203 ; movement against, 231~ 
239, 247, 257; insufficiency of, 288, 
289; supplemented by Board 
Schools, 291, 292; and dual system, 
296-2907 

Schools, district, 52. See Workhouses, 
children in 

Schools, evening, 250, 251, 254 

Schools, monitorial, their inferiority, 
48, 49; on the Continent, 65 ; theory 
underlying, 73; methods in, 165, 
168 ; condemnation of, 180 


Schools, normal or training, See 
Teachers, training of 
Schools, Poor Law. See Workhouses, 


children in 

Schools, rural, proposed capitation 
grant, 246 

Schools, Sunday, 3, 6, 7, 201; pre- 
paration of teachers for, 124 

Schools Inquiry Commission Report, 
301 note, 302-306, 311 

Science, claims of, 11 mote 

Science, Social, National Association 
for the Promotion of, 284, 286, 347 


Scientific instruction, Royal Com- 
mission on, 310 

Scotland, report on schools, 134; 
system of parish schools, 1933 


societies, 195; disruption of 1843.. 
198, 199, 211 ; Free Church founded, 
198; Education Committee of the 
General Assembly, 197; Education 
Bills, 246, 248 

Scotsman, the, 247 

Scottish Guardian, the, 247 

Scottish Press, the, 247 

Secular schools, 150, 184, 231-237, 


257 

Sedbergh School, 310, 344 

Self-help, principle of, 28-29, 43, 154, 
158 


5 

Senior, Nassau, 27, 31, 349 

Shaftesbury, Earl of, 334, 349. 
Ashley 

Shaw-Lefevre, Sir John G., 222, 349; 
Poor Law Commissioner, 35 oe ; 
retirement, 69; letters from Sir J. 
Kay-Shuttleworth, 93, 104 

Shelley, P. B., ‘‘ Masque of Anarchy,” 


See 


Shesiffhales, school at, 208 

Shirreff, Miss, 311 

Shorter, C. K., Charlotte Brontié and 
Her Circle, 224 note 

Shuttleworth, Janet, marriage, 113, 
326. Sve Kay-Shuttleworth, Lady 

Shuttleworth, Sir Richard, 330 

Shuttleworth, Robert, 326 

Shuttleworth, Lord, reminiscences of 
his father, v, 326-346 ; first visit to 
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the House of Commons, 339. See 
Kay-Shuttleworth, U. J. 
Shuttleworth Accounts, 329 note, 330 
Silvester, Dr., 19 zote 
‘«Simultaneous” method of teaching, 
54, $2, 124 
rds of the Laws of Social Progress, 


204 

Sketch of the Reasons, A, 313 

Social functions of elementary schools, 
98, 264, 294, 323. See Education, 
elementary 

Social Problems, 276 note, 279 note, 282 
note, 284, 202, 293, 348 

Sodor and Man, Bishop of, 209. See 
Eden, Rev. R., and Auckland, Lord 

**Some of the results of the Education 
Act and Code of 1870,” 296, 348 

Spectator, the, 229 

Spurgeon, Rev. C., 331 

Stalybridge, 280 

Stanley, Bishop, 88, 104, 350 

Stanley, Dean, 350; Life of Arnold, 
78 note 

Stanley Grove, National Society’s 
Training College for Schoolmasters, 
126 note 

Stanley, Lady, of Alderley, 311 

Stanley, Lord, 85, 256, 349. See Derby 

Star and Dial, the, 267 

State interference in education. See 
Education, State interference in 

Stephenson, Rev. N., Aducational 
Condition and Educational Require- 
ments of Birmingham, 248 note 

Stow, David, Model School, at Glas- 
gow, 48, 49, 193; plan of infant 
schools, 53; supply of teachers, 68 ; 
system of moral training, 195 ; letters 
to Sir J. Kay-Shuttleworth, 196, 197 ; 
financial difficulties, 196-199 

Strutt, Fanny, 129 ote 

Strutt, Joseph, 129 zote 

Style, Rev. George, Headmaster of 
Giggleswick School, vi, 307, 350 

Suffolk, economic conditions, 38, 41 

Sutherland, Duchess of, letters to Sir 
J. Kay-Shuttleworth, 208 

Sutherland, Duke of, 1913 schools on 
his estate, 112, 210; friendship with 
Sir J. Kay-Shuttleworth, 208 

Swaine, E., Secular Free Schools a 
Nation's Policy, 238 note 

Switzerland, schools of, 63 

Symonds, Dr. J. A., 29, 349 

Symons, J. C., member of the Com- 
mission on Education in Wales, 204 


av 


Tamworth Schools, 215 
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Tate, Mr., tutor at Battersea School, 
106 ; method of teaching arithmetic, 
127 

Taxation, local. 
education 

Teachers, fatherly interest in, 106, 317, 
327, 328; affection of, 317 xoze 

Teachers, training of, in Scotland, 49, 
193, 195-200; origin of pupil-teacher 
system, 50-51; system extended at 
Norwood, 59; proposed State train- 
ing college, 61, 82-85, 91, 93; pro- 
posed curriculum for, 94; Battersea 
College, 104-125; Church training 
colleges, 125-127; series of manuals 
for, 127; classes at Exeter Hall, 
128-131; question of grants, 153, 
154, 173; proposed training college 
for Workhouse school teachers, 172; 
exhibitions for students in training 
colleges, 1733; alterations under the 
Revised Code, 263-264, 271, 274, 
277, 287, 297; for schools higher 
than elementary, 312-315, 344 

“Teaching, the Constructive Method 
of,” lecture on, 128 

Temple, Dr. Frederick, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 219, 221, 334, 349; 
Principal of Kneller Hall, 215 

Thomson, Poulett, Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade, 26 

Times, the, 246 note, 267, 274. 

Training Colleges, Battersea, 104-125 ; 
St. Mark’s, 120, 125-126; Chester, 
125; Norwich, 125; Cheltenham, 
191; Carmarthen, 203; Brecon, 
204. See Teachers, training of 

Transfusion, article on, 19 

Tremenheere, Seymour, Inspector of 
Schools, 96; Inspector under the 
Poor Law Commission, 101, 153; 
report on the state of education in 
Wales, 102, 201 ; reports on schools, 
133, 134, 138 

Trevelyan, Sir Charles, 216, 349; tri- 
bute to Sir J. Kay-Shuttleworth, 317 

Trows, Castleton, 1 2ofe 

Tufnell, E, Carleton, 70, 289, 313 
note, 349 ; Assistant Poor Law Com- 
missioner, 48, 70; tour in Scotland, 
48; on the continent, 63, 90 ; on the 
training of teachers, 123; on the 
treatment of masters at Parkhurst 
Reformatory, 131 

Twisleton, Hon. Edward, Preface to 
Levidence as to the Religious Working 
of the Common Schools of Massachu- 
setts, 231 note 

“*Two Remarkable Cases of Disease in 
the Circulatory System,” 16 


See Rate aid for 


INDEX 


U 


Union of Mechanics’ Institutions, East 
Lancashire, 250-255 
United Education Committee, 275 


V 


Vaughan, Dr. (Manchester), 189, 190 

Vaughan, Dr. C. J., 268 zote, 331 

Vehrli, school at Constance, 63 

Versailles, normal school at, 63 

Victoria Asylum, Chiswick, 51 

Victoria, H. M. Queen, letter on educa- 
tion, 80; address to, 86; recognition 
of Battersea, 113; tribute to Sir J. 
Kay-Shuttleworth, 336 

Voluntary school, or comprehensive 
system, I50 

Voluntaryists, the, 152, 157, 178, 181, 
205, 238 zoze, 288; appeal for funds, 
158; number of schools, 159 


W 


Waldegrave, Earl, 191 

Wales, report on the state of education, 
102, 201 ; voluntaryist movement in, 
159, 205 ; ‘building of schools, 203 ; 
Commission of Inquiry, 204-206 ; 
report, 205 

Walpole, Sir Spencer, Life of Lord 
Fohn Russell, 80 note 

Walter,'John, proprietor of the Zzmes, 


44 
Ward, T. Humphry, Reign of Queen 
Victoria, edited by, 319 note 
Watkins, Rev. F., Inspector of Schools, 


154 

Watts, John, ucts of the Cotton Famine, 
278 note, 280 note, 282 

Wellington, Duke of, 128 

Wells, H. G., Foan and Peter, 204 
note 

Wesleyan Education Committee, 189, 
275 00 

Wharncliffe, Lord, Lord President of 
the Council, 100, 101, 115, 1373; on 
the transfer of the Battersea School, 
121; on Exeter Hall, 129, 131; 
letter to Sir J. Kay-Shuttleworth, 
138; on grants for schools, 154; 
views on education, 163; death, 170 

Wilberforce, Rev. R. T., 81 xote 

Wilderspin, Mr., 210; infant school, 


49 
Wilhem, Manual of Vocal Music, 127 
Williams, Rey. Sir Erasmus, 4 Defence 


INDEX 


of the Committee on Education, 188 
mote 

Williams, W., 202 xote 

Wilson, Sir Matthew, Governor of 
Giggleswick School, 308 xode 

Women, National Union for Promoting 
the Education of, 311 

Wood, G. W., 25 zote 

Wood, Mr., Account of the Edinburgh 
Sessional School, 48 

Words of Comfort and Counsel to Dis- 
tressed Lancashire Workmen, 280 
note, 331, 348 

Workhouse Schools, organising master, 
49; teachers, 50; position of the 
schoolmaster, 172 

Workhouses, children in, 45; education 
of, 46, 47 ; teachers for, brought from 


365 


Scotland, 49-51; district schools 
advocated, 52; described, 53-54; 
separation from adults, 55 ; farming 
out, 56; experiments at Norwood, 
57-61, 67-71, 83 

Workhouses, condition, 41, 42; hard- 
ships, 44; employment of children, 
45 3 system of education, 45-47 

Working Classes, the Moral and Physical 
Condition of the, in Manchester, 24, 
324, 347 


Y 
Yorke, Hon. and Rev. G. M., Rural 


Dean of Birmingham, Zhe School, 
and the Workshop, 248 note 
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THE PRIVATE DIARIES OF THE EMPRESS 
MARIE LOUISE, Wife of Napoleon I. With an 
Historical Introduction by M. FrépEéRic Masson. Translated 
into English. With Portraits, Square Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Extraordinarily intimate private diaries written frankly, to relieve her 

own mind and for her own eye, they throw light not only upon her character 

but upon her feeling towards her husband and her French associates :— 
Sunday Times. 


ON SECRET PATROL IN HIGH ASIA. 
By Capt. L. V. S. BLACKER, Q.V.O. Corps of Guides (Frontier 
Force). With Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 

This is entirely out of the ordinary. It tells of the journey of a tiny 

handful of Pathan and Punjabi soldiers into wild, unexplored recesses of 

the heart of Asia. It also tells of how the Prussian put into action his 
dream of a return to the days of Attila and Chingiz Khan, and how Enver 

Pasha planned to launch, in 1918, 200,000 Mongols into the plains of Hind. 

Our little force marched 9,000 miles in the course of three years’ campaign- 

ing, over desolate and unmapped mountain ranges and untrodden passes 

to Bukhara, Merv and Khiva, over the vast steppes of Turgai and Orenburg, 
the Pamirs and the heights of the Kuen-Lun and the Muztagh. The 
book’s pages are full of primitive soldiering and wild barbaric life amongst 

Cossack and Kanjuti, Kurd, Kalmuk and Kipchak, Pathan, Punjabi, 

Maroccan and Hazara, Uzbeg and Turkoman, Turk, Georgian, Cherkess 

and Lesghian. 


CREEDS OR NO CREEDS? $A Critical Examination 
of the Basis of Modernism. By the Rev. CHARLES HARRIS, 
D.D., Author of ‘ Pro Fide.’ Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

A wonderful piece of work, treating a subject in which many people are 

interested in a manner of which few writers in England to-day would 

be capable and treating it in language which any man of ordinary education 
can understand :—Manchester Guardian. 


MY MOORLAND PATIENTS. ByR.W.S. BISHOP 
(‘A Yorkshire Doctor.’) Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


An unconscious portrait of its loving author and the best treasury of 
country life and lore we have read for many a long day :—Morning Post. 


SOME REVOLUTIONS AND OTHER DIPLO- 
MATIC EXPERIENCES. By the late Rt. Hon. Sir 
HENRY ELLIOT, G.C.B. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Appendix, by his DaucHTEeR. Portrait. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 

Full of very entertaining reading, and contain intimate details of the 

history of a period of deep interest :—Westmunster Gasetie. 


INTERLUDES. Records and Reflections. By Sir CHARLES 
VILLIERS STANFORD, Mus.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Author of 
‘Studies and Memories.’ Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


He always writes on music with wit and wisdom, and his new volume 


will be heartily welcomed. There are many good stories in the book :— 
Daily News. 


STORY OF THE PASSION. By the Very Rev. 
HENRY WACE, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, Author of ‘ The 
Bible and Modern Investigations.’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Venerable Dean of Canterbury has made many valuable contributions 
to Christian literature, but we question whether he has made a more 
valuable addition to the religious literature of our time than we find in 
these twenty-seven addresses. . . A work of deep learning, true piety 
and humble faith :—The Record. 


PEOPLE AND PLACES: A Life in Five Continents. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


The author writes the story of a life of exceptionally varied experiences. 
Beginning with ‘society’ in London in the early ’eighties, he takes us on 
to Australia, Fiji and New Guinea before settling down to the serious 
business of administration in the Malay Peninsula, Borneo and Somaliland. 
His sympathy with the people among whom he worked is obvious, and 
he earned, and evidently enjoyed, their confidence in return. The official 
harness of the Foreign Office, which he put on as Consul in Spain and 
later in South America, seems to have been occasionally less congenial, 
but an unfailing sense of humour and an evident anxiety to make good 
always eased the strain of the collar, and the reminiscences are singularly 
free from bitterness. They include many good stories of people of all 
grades from the ex-Kaiser and great ladies of a bygone generation to 
naked inhabitants of Fiji and the Malay Archipelago. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. Essays for the Use of 


Parents and Teachers, written at the instance of the Christian 
Evidence Society. By Various AuTHors. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by the Rev. C. F. NOLLOTH, M.A., D.Litt., 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Rochester. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
A volume of Essays written, at the instance of the Christian Evidence 
Society, by Professors Clement C. J. Webb, A. S. Peake, Percy Gardner, 
Dean Rashdall and others, for the use of parents and teachers. The 
following are among the subjects treated: ‘Religion and Philosophy’ ; 
‘The Religious Value of the Old Testament’; ‘The New Testament 
Record’; ‘Jesus Christ’; ‘Christianity and Individual Ethics’; 
‘Christianity and Social Ethics’; ‘The Bible and Science’; ‘The 
Evidences of Christianity.’ 


FRIENDS IN FEATHERS. By GENE STRATTON- 
PORTER, Author of ‘Freckles,’ ‘Laddie,’ etc. With Photo- 
graphs by the AUTHOR. Crown 4to. 12s. net. 


This is a record of how the author made friends with the birds until 
she could picture them. Here are birds playing, singing, courting, nest- 
building, showing fear, anger, and greed plainly on their faces. 


THE 74TH (YEOMANRY) DIVISION IN SYRIA 
AND FRANCE. By Major C. H. DUDLEY WARD, 
D.S.O., M.C., Author of ‘The History of the Welsh Guards.’ 
With a Foreword by Field-Marshal ViscounT ALLENBY, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo. 2ls. net. 


A shining example of patriotism, devotion and self-effacement. These 
yeomen made their mark as mounted men, but when their horses were 
removed from under them they crowned their record. Fine cavaliers, 
Allenby calls them; fine infantry they became, and in the Jerusalem 
campaign their endurance and courage made them second to none :— 

Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette. 


CHEMISTRY OF THE RADIO-ACTIVE SUB- 
STANCES. By A.S. RUSSELL, M.G.,D.Sc. With Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


This book has been specially written for students of chemistry and 
physics to describe in a simple and concise form the main facts concerning 
the chemical properties of the radio-elements and the bearing of this 
knowledge both upon inorganic chemistry and upon theories of the 
structure of the atom. The relation of the radio-elements to the periodic 
system of classification; the properties of isotopes; the separation and 
purification of individual elements; the analytical chemistry of uranium, 
thorium and radium; are some of the topics dealt with. The author, 
who has for some years carried out research in this department of chemistry, 
has spared no pains to bring his information up to date. The book 
should appeal to students in the senior scientific classes in schools and to 
students of chemistry at our universities. It should be found useful also 
by medical men and others who have at times to carry out chemical 
operations with radio-active material. 


CANCER OF THE BREAST AND _ ITS 
TREATMENT. By W. SAMPSON HANDLEY, MS5., 
M.D. Lond., F.R.C.S. Eng., Hunterian Professor of Surgery and 
Pathology to the Royal College of Surgeons of England, Surgeon 
to the Middlesex Hospital, and to its Cancer Charity. Published 
for the Middlesex Hospital Press. With many new Illustrations, 
some of which are in colour. Second Edition, thoroughly revised 
and brought up to date. Medium 8vo. 30s. net. 


THE 


WORKS OF MRS. GASKELL 


KNUTSFORD EDITION. 


In eight volumes, each containing an Introduc- 
tion, a Frontispiece in Photogravure and other 
Illustrations, and Facsimile MS. Several hitherto 
unprinted Contributions to Periodicals, two New 
Poems, and some unpublished fragments of stories 
are included. Crown 8vo. 


1. MARY BARTON, and | 5.MY LADY LUDLOW, 
other Tales. and other Tales. 


6. SYLVIA’S LOVERS, etc. 
2. CRANFORD, and other 7. COUSIN PHILLIS, A 


Tales. DARK NIGHT’S 
3. RUTH, and other Tales. WORK, etc. 
8. WIVES AND 
4. NORTH AND SOUTH. DAUGHTERS. 


UNIFORM ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
In seven illustrated volumes. Crown 8vo. 


POPULAR EDITION. 
In seven volumes. Small Post 8vo. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
. Haworth Edition. Large Crown. 8vo. 
Popular Edition. Small Post 8vo. 
Pocket Edition. Small Fcap. 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST., LONDON, W.1. 
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